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Gladys Hultz Meads 


This is the history of Ames, “At the Squaw and the Skunk’’ written 
for you by Gladys Hultz Meads. It relates anecdotes and 
recollections of life in Ames, la., as seen through the eyes of 
“oldtimers” in the community and compiled by the author in pic¬ 
ture and manuscript form. 

Mrs. Meads was born and raised in Ames and was graduated 
from Ames High and Iowa State college. She was a member oi 
the Iowa State faculty for ten years in the chemistry department. 
She is active in civic affairs, having been the originator of “New- 
timers” club and the Golden Age movement. She was the first 
president of the latter’s board of directors. 

Mrs. Meads was a commentator on radio station KASI and 
writes the Aunt Sary column for the Ames Daily Tribune, using 
the pen name “Anne Walters.” 
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FOREWORD 


The yellowing pages of old rec 
ords, the faltering voices ot old 
friends, the crumbling walls ot old 
houses—all of these give way to 
the vanishing years and are gone 
from our sight. 

If the lips of our forefathers of 
the past are forever silent and the 
old landmarks pass away, who will 
recall the days oi the past if the 
loving fingers of each generation 
do not set down the chronicles >f 
THEIR times? 

So—feeling the urgency of the 
fleeting years, here it our record 
of a beloved home town. Like 
Queen Victoria who “would not 
lose one memory or one pin, ' we 
have striven in these pages not for 
orderliness, nor even for essential 
happenings, but rather we have 
tried to describe in a readable 
manner the fables and foibles of 
the town during the years since its 
beginnings. 

Anatole France once remarked, 
“All historical books that contain 
no lies are extremely tedious”. Our 
“lies” are more sins of ommission 
than commission—for our source 
material comes from the frail 
memories of our oldsters. 

It would take many more years 
than those we have spent, to have 
collected all the yarns and reviv¬ 


ed all the memories we should 
have liked to have gotten. So if, 
perhaps your favorite one remains 
untold you will set it down for 
s< .ne future author with the same 
pride in Ames as this one. 

Such pride as is exemplified in 
the dedicatory poem written for us 
by Adeline Lush. 

Ames-Upon-the-Skunk 

I do not come from Clacton- 
on-the*Sea. 

I do not own a barge or yacht 

My treasures all are ye to be. 

But I Have come from Ames- 
upon-the-Skunk. 

I do not have a long and glid¬ 
ing car, 

No airplane with a cabin or 
a bunk. 

No TV set is yet possesed by 
me. 

But I do come from Ames- 
Upon-the-Skunk. 

The grandeur that was Greece 
and later Rome 

Was surely tinged with arti¬ 
ficial junk. 

I do not long for things I can¬ 
not see 

For I have come from Ames- 
upon the Skunk. 












CHAPTER 1 

Long Ago and Far Away 


Old times never die. 

They simply fade away 
To make room for 
The coming of today. 

Little settlements deep in the 
lush grasses of the virgin prairie 
looked very much alike in the 
early Iowa years. And no eye could 
visualize that the little village of 
40 persons, carved out of the 
sloughs and marshes between the 
Squaw and the Skunk, would grow 
and blossom into the town of Ames 
as we know it today. 

Iowa was first opened ir. 1832 
and Story county began to “be” by 
1848 and was incorporated as a 
county in 1853. But Ames did not 
flower on the prairie until almost 
11 years later. 

Skunk Was Barrier 

The Skunk river was a natural 
barrier to emigrants and this 
abominable stream was known as 
the “Slough of Despond” by those 
who tried to cross its impassible 
shores. For many years the only 
fording place on the Skunk was at 
Cambridge on the lower side, and 
at Hannum's mill on the north. 

The Skunk crossing was so bad 
that it was not determined until 
1876 whether settlers on the east 
side of it, or those on the west 
who had crossed below its mouth, 
were the first to enter Story coun¬ 
ty. 

Western stage coaches often had 
to unload their passengers and 
freight to ordinary lumber wagons, 
attach a long rope to the tongue 
and put the horses on dry land, to 
pull their slough bound passengers 
out of the Skunk river bottoms. 

The stage companies, and 
not the counties, were suppos¬ 
ed to make the roads, build 
the bridges and do all the re¬ 
pairing of these. It did not be¬ 
come the practice to drain 
lands until about 1890, so the 
roads and bridges were pretty 
bad. 

Outfits for arriving pioneers 
were generally a Conestoga wagon, 


two yoke oxen to draw the wagon 
and a cow. Sometimes a calf or 
two might be slung in carriers un¬ 
der the wagon, riding in state 
along the trail their cud-chewing 
progenitors must plod. 

Someway these bovine young¬ 
sters always looked smug to the 
beholder, as if they realized their 
preferred treatment. 

Rope ferries helped the arriving 
pioneers get across the Skunk riv¬ 
er. Sometimes there were Indian 
dug-outs to ferry the load across 
while the oxen and the cow swam. 
Oxen were much better able to 
cross swampv land than the small¬ 
er hoofed mule or horse and with 
them pulling, the wheels didn’t 
settle so far in the mire. 

Shelter Came First 
Having arrived, the first thing to 
do was to build shelter and the 
early Story countyan located near 
trees which made the building of 
his cabin easier, for all the cabins 
were made of logs. 

They were generally about 20 
feet square and the logs used in 
building them were snaked along 
the ground, dragged by the oxen or 
horses. Puncheons were logs split 
in halt. If it were possible to do 
this the cabin might be made of 
these. 

Usually the log was simply 
notched on both sides at both ends 
so it would fit snugly and rest 
close to the next. Then the settlers 
“chinked” the logs with clay to 
fill in the crevices. 

Clapboards were the first roof¬ 
ing shingle. They were cut by 
an instrument called a “frow”, 
a tool with a right angle blade 
to slice the log. 

A slab made the fireplace man¬ 
tle and inside and fastened at one 
side would be a crane to hold the 
kettle over the fire. Fires were bor¬ 
rowed as live coals from neighbors 
or struck with steel and flint and 
tender. These coals were put all 
about the Dutch oven type of ket¬ 
tle which was used for baking. 

Turkey and other fowl might be 
put on a spit to broil and as the 


juices started to drip, a pan was 
set below to catch the juices. This 
probably was the beginning of the 
dripping pan of today. 

Other foods were corn bread, 
hominy or hulled corn, wild game, 
salt pork or bacon, honey, wild 
fruits such as berries and prairie 
chickens and deer meat. 

Sounds pretty good even to tell 
about it and with taste buds stimu 
lated by the keea Iowa air and the 
labors they must have performed 
to clear the countryside, build their 
cabins and get their food, there 
was probably no begging anyone to 
eat. 

Storage Was Problem 

Storage presented a problem, of 
course, but drying foods and smok¬ 
ing them would preserve them for 
the winter months. 

Early Amesites built smoke 
houses, little sheds where a hic¬ 
kory stick fire sent the specially 
flavored smoke curling upward to¬ 
ward the hams and bacon above to 
impart that much desired flavor, 
the appreciation of which has come 
down to today. 

Each cabin had wooden cleats 
over the entrance to hold the rifle 
and powder horn, for early Iowans 
were very practiced with the fire¬ 
arm. Their very existence depend¬ 
ed on their facility with it. 

They occasionally got care¬ 
less, even as hunters do today, 
as we can see when it was re¬ 
ported that in 1876 one William 
Coke accidently discharged his 
gun while hunting and shot off 
his left arm and two fingers of 
his right hand. 

A misfortune, no less, but what 
a versatile shot he was to be so 
thorough in the matter of left and 
right. 

“Rugged” describes the pion 
eer’s daily life. Often he shoulder¬ 
ed his rifle and ax in the dead of 
winter, walked to the timber, per¬ 
haps a mile away, and swung lust¬ 
ily at heavy logs all day long. 

But game was plentiful and he 
seldom went hungry. 

They ate a cold lunch of hog and 
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hominy and chopped holes in the 
ice of a nearby stream to get a 
drink. Civilization not having pol¬ 
luted the stream, the fresh life- 
giving waters were ideal for the 
woodsman to drink. 

Meal Grinding 

Once in a while the corn meal 
would get low, however, and when 
it was not feasible to go to the 
nearest mill for grinding the corn, 
a family could get pretty ingenious 
about figuring how to get the meal 
ground. 

H. H. Boyes’ father, who lived in 
Howard township of Story County, 
got around such a difficulty by 
sawing off a block about two feet 
long from an oak log. He hollowed 
out one end until it would hold 
about a peck of corn. 

Then he made an emergency 
corn cracker by driving a wedge 
in a pole, put iron rings on one end 
and away he went, cracking up the 
corn supply and soon there was 
enough for a sack to make all the 
johnny-cake needed. 

★ ★ ★ 

It is 1848 and the first settlers 
who came to our county came 
from eastern states, shrewd, hard¬ 
bitten Yankees, and their courage¬ 
ous sun bonneted helpmates ar¬ 
rived. There were Norwegians 
from Illinois who came too—land 
ing at Dubuque and southern ports 
and driving their way westward 
with their household goods in heav¬ 
ily loaded prairie schooners. You 
have no doubt heard the stories of 
your own forefathers from your 
grandparents or aged great uncles 
and aunts. 

Depending somewhat on the year 
of their arrival they were pulled 
by oxen, horses or mules as de¬ 
scribed. One of the first settlers, 
supposed to be one William Pack¬ 
er, built an early cabin, like 
the ones I’ve just been telling 
you about, but forgot to leave an 
entrance. Must have been the an¬ 
cestor of some of those careless 
folk we hear of now! 

Ingenuity 

At any rate, while an impatient 
wife and two babies waited in the 
wagon the story goes, that he had 
to cut an opening wide enough to 
enter his domain and then his fam¬ 
ily helped him floor the cabin with 
boards from the wagon bed. The 
door was closed for the night with 
the backboard of the wagon and 


all was snug at least for the time 
being. There seemed to be no end 
to the ingenuity and resourceful¬ 
ness of these pioneer men and wo¬ 
men! 

In 1852 Story county had a 
population of 214 and out of 
that number there were listed 
43 “voters.” Seems even then 
not all those eligible to run 
things made the effort. Of 
course the women did not have 
suffrage then and of the 214 
there were 100 females. Trust 
us women. We were there, even 
then, practically on a 50-50 ba¬ 
sis. If present citizens are any 
indication, we have the right 
heredity from these early wo- 
manfolk for we are still pull¬ 
ing our own weight in work 
and responsibility. 

A year later, 1853, Story county 
had been named in honor of an 
associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, if you please, no less than 
the Honorable Joseph Story. 
(Judge Story gave the world more 
textbooks on law than any other 
writer of his day.) 

The nearest railway station 
then was 115 miles away across 
the treacherous prairie miles at 
Iowa City and the way was not 
traveled in two hours at 60 miles 
an hour, but slowly and painstak 
ingly over winding trails and ford¬ 
ed streams and at best- at only a 
galloping one horse power. 

Wholesale Murdei 

Indians troubled the trails too. 
Anyone who lives in Iowa has heard 
of the Spirit Lake Massacre of 
March 1857. A few who miracu¬ 
lously escaped from this carnage 
reached Story county, making their 
way here after severe exposure and 
suffering. From an old newspaper 
let me describe this wholesale mur¬ 
der without which no earlv history 
would be complete. 

A Mrs. Marble described the 
killing of her husband by the 
Sioux tribes and the claiming 
of herself and two other wo¬ 
men as prisoners of the In¬ 
dians. Any women who were 
allowed to live were in for 
worse than death. 

These three were turned over to 
the sadistic squaw9 who were al¬ 
lowed to abuse them, striking them 
with clubs and axes. They were 
compelled to carry heavy burdens 
and plod their weary marches with 


feet entirely naked through two. 
three and four feet of snow. 

In this manner they were driven 
before the savages for ten weeks 
until rescued by a band of friendly 
Indians. This didn’t happen until 
one of the women had died as the 
result of exposure and being made 
to ford an ice cold stream. 

Two Kinds of Mills 

Wherever pioneers settled two 
kinds of mills at once sprung up 
There had to be grist mills or 
there was no meal for Johnny-cake 
—and there had to be saw mills to 
make lumber for the rude shelters 
that had to be put together for the 
cabins and lean-tos. 

These mills became abundant in 
the county. There were about 18 in 
all scattered about the neighbor 
hood. One of the first of these 
was established in 1850 by one Jai- 
rus Chandler. This one was near 
what is now known as Cambridge. 
Another, situated on the Skunk 
river about 8 miles east of what 
is now Ames, was called Hughes 
Mill. 

This later became Soper's 
Mill, and. as so many had 
dreamed of doing, the site of 
this mill was to develop into 
a town. 

It was a saw mill and when So¬ 
per got the water powered spot he 
tore down the old saw 7 mill and 
erected a grist mill. I suppose the 
immediate need at that time must 
have been for flour, not boards. 

The tale is related that Soper’s 
Mill became strongly welded into 
the early history of the county and 
town. A passerby now would 
scarcely notice the solitary foun¬ 
dation of the old mill (which is 
still there as this is written, giv¬ 
ing evidence of fascinating early 
history.) 

There is an old fashioned bridge 
across the meandering Skunk at 
this point and an old farmhouse 
stands on a nearby hillside. Stories 
of the old mill and this secluded 
spot within short driving distance 
these days furnish material for 
much idle fancy and reminiscence. 

Sopers Superlative 

A man named J. G. Yelton ran 
it for almost ten years. He was 
the first miller and it was then 
that the hum of the busy millwheel 
lulled the drowsy fishermen who 
sat on the banks of the millpond 
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A baptismal service takes place near Soper’s Mill, a spot often 
used thus in the early days. 



Soper’s Mill an historic spot for almost a hundred years. 


during warm summer days. It was 
not uncommon to bring products to 
the mill from 30 to 40 miles away 
to make flour from corn and to 
make buckwheat meal. 

During prosperous times the 
daily receipts often ran as high 
as $40 to $50 a day, an enor¬ 


mous amount for those days. 
The mill changed hands in 
about 1871 and a firm manu¬ 
factured a brand of buckwheat 
flour known as “Sopers Super¬ 
lative.” 

At one time a total of nine tons 
of meal and chop feed was turned 


out for a farmer named James 
Dodds. There have been farming 
Dodds located in this town for 
many years. I wonder which 
branch this man might have 
started. 

Popular Resort 

The old mill dam was partially 
reconstructed in 1894 but the wa¬ 
ter supply gave out and the mill 
could not be run except at certain 
seasons when the water was high. 
So the old mill, like other oldtim 
ers, finally fell into disuse and the 
enormous mill wheel waj at last 
quiet. 

The lapse of time wove a 
network of sentiment about this 
historic spot and thus it natur¬ 
ally became a popular resori 
for picnics, reunions and cele¬ 
brations, particularly in the 
horse and buggy days of the 
Gay ’90’s. 

The narrow, rickety old stair¬ 
case of the mill that was now used 
as a barn would creak and sway as 
some curious visitor would attempt 
to climb into the ding} loft of the 
mammoth old structure, peopling 
it with the ghosts of sturdy pio¬ 
neers with the vivid imagination 
that all of us have, and the wish 
to recreate the past in the same 
way that we peer into the future. 

Sentimental Reminiscences 

At such times the peaceful quiet 
would be broken by the flight of a 
swift mud swallow as it flew out 
of the broken window of the old 
mill and the soul of the old build¬ 
ing would sigh with its memories 
as the soft spring winds blew 
through the panes and cracks. 

As late as 1945 the place 
known as Soper Mill was used 
as a recreation and picnic 
grounds though there was no 
sight of the old mill. In about 
1947 the location was closed to 
the public and the last time I 
drove out a closed gate greet¬ 
ed me at the entrance. 

Did I imagine it or did the trees 
around the site wave beckoning 
fingers of invitation and farewell 
to a generation of sturdy Story 
county farmers and picnickers. 1 
am sure the faint sweet breath of 
molding and dusty flour still hung 
about the old mill. 



















At the 

Ames was really born in 1864 
in a fork formed by the Squaw 
and the Skunk rivers. 

The Skunk, to the east of Ames, 
had had an Indian name- Chica 
que -but the pioneers renamed it 
the SkuiiK because “of its tendency 
to wander all over their land, ooz¬ 
ing objectionable liquid. 

The Squaw to the west was nam¬ 
ed because it was fat and brown 
and ambling. The Boone Repubh 
can newspaper in later years de¬ 
scribing Ames in a literary and 
flowery style, said, ‘The eonflu 
ence of the melifluous sounding 
Skunk and the Squaw is found with 
timber, some coal and an abund 
a ice of water for stock; add to 
this an inexhaustible soil and a 
prudent and industrious people— 
and you have Ames.'' 

Not Expected to Grow 
And betv een the Skunk and the 
Squaw, Ames stayed for a long 
time and there were few predic¬ 
tions that it would grow any larger. 
Little did these early prognostica¬ 
tors know. Towns like Goshen- one 
mile south, and New Philadelphia 
faded from view but Ames, 

due no doubt to the calibre of the 
folks who settled here, became 
what so proudly we hail as oui 
town. 

A previous town had been 
laid out and was called Col- 
legetown, but it was not re¬ 
corded. This location would 
have been selected for the town 
proper if the railroad had run 
where it was expected to go, 
south of what is now ISC land. 
The railroad had come as far 
west as Nevada and was look¬ 
ing for a location foi a depot 
further west. 

Lucien Hoggatt, pioneer sheriff 
for the settlement and the man 
for whom the first school in Ames 
was named, did not want the rail 
road to run near his farm and so 
would not sell the land to John 
Blair, promoter of the road 
through the western territories. 

One of the early women of this 
locale was Cynthia O. Duff who 
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Squaw and the 

had come west with her husband 
Alexander and was to become one 
of the moving forces of the nev\ 
town. The redoubtable Cynthia had 
been “born 90 years too soon,” and 
found it difficult to submerge her 
personality with humility to the 
austere Alexander. 

Records don’t show that she 
really tried hard, for one of the 
first deals we hear of which fea¬ 
tures Cynthia had to do with the 
railroaci and we find her outsmart 
mg squire Hoggatt by buying tht 
land the agent Blair wanted, sup 
posedly for eastern friends coming 
to Iowa to settle. No one in those 
days thought a woman could be 
subtle enough to fool a man <i 
says here) so the Squire made the 
sale—and then Cynthia charged 
John Blair double what she had 
paid—and thus made money at 
both ends of the deal. 

Town Forms 

And so the railroad ran through 
the promising little village that 
had been set on the bogs of the 
Skunk and the Squaw and a depot 
was put in the center of the town, 
as it was then. 

It was set at the intersec¬ 
tion of Duff (which really was 
the main street oi the town) 
and a road going west from 
Duff which turned out later to 
be the business section. In¬ 
stead of the well kept depot 
grounds with stone - marked 
flower beds of later years, this 
depot had ponds filled with cat 
tails to decorate the train-side 
park. 

Early residents reported they 
had a perfect duck blind in the 
depot and. went hunting there just 
anytime. That building of long ago 
is now the freight depot in Ames. 
The railroad that had come west 
from Nevada was known as the 
Cedar Rapids and Missouri RR 
and the first train was run through 
Ames on April 15, 1865—a day lo 
be marked in history because it 
was the day Lincoln was assassi¬ 
nated. The railroad latoi oeeamt 


Skunk 

the Northwestern that grew into 
the road we know today. 

Plat Town 

After the railroad came through 
John Blair then platted the rest of 
the town—and one must assume he 
had the competent Mrs. Dufl at 
his s;de. As they laid out the town 
it was bordered on the east by 
Duff, on.the west by Church (la 
ter Kellogg) and on the south and 
north by only a few blocks. 

The plat consisted of 12 
blocks and the little village at 
that time had a population of 
300 nusy souls. It was only nat¬ 
ural that Blair should name 
the town he had opened up to 
the railroad and since he had 
a much admired friend in Con¬ 
gressman Oakes Ames of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, that was the name 
that was given to the new sta¬ 
tion. 

Oakes Ames did more than lend 
his name to the town. He donated a 
sweet-toned bell for the belfry of 
the Congregational church, then 
the only church in the town. B Ls 
called the people to services on 
Sunday and on prayer meeting 
nights and n o self-respecting 
church could be without one, so 
the gift was a wondrous one. 

Later when other churches were 
ir the village the Sunday morning 
ringing of the church bells was s 
regular ceremony. Each church 
had a special time to start ringing 
for the sound of the bells tolling 
away in competition with each 
other could jangle the nerves cf 
even the sturdy settlers. 

Most Thrilling Services 

Oldtimers of Ames sa\ they miss 
this Sunday morning carol of the 
deep-throated church bells and a 
few of the edifices are again in¬ 
cluding bells to announce the 
morning worship. 

John Bennett, an early Ames 
minister’s son, tells about one 
of the most thrilling services 
of the church. It was the toll¬ 
ing of the bells on the occa- 
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sion of the death of a member. 
This was a custom brought to 
Ames from New England by 
the Rev. W. P. Bennett a pas- 
for of the Congregational 
chureh. 

The death of a child, something 
that came about much too often in 
those less informed days, was an¬ 
nounced by three strokes of the 
bell. If a woman had passed away 
three strokes were repeated. And if 
a man, the bell was tolled three 
times three. In every case follow¬ 
ing this ringing, the bells tolled out 
the age of the person dead. 

In order to toll the bell in the 
Congregational church it was ne¬ 
cessary to climb the belfry, tie a 
rope to the end of the bell clapper 
and pull with a powerful yank 
against the bell. It was hard work 
and, depending on the time of 
year, cold or hot work. 

Hot and Cold 

The bell was always tolled con¬ 
tinuously while the funeral proces¬ 
sion was moving slowly by horse 
drawn equipage to the burying 
grounds and if services were long 
the belfry got to be a pretty un¬ 
comfortable spot, chilly during the 
wintry winds of winter and an in¬ 
ferno of heat in Iowa’s blistering 
summer. 

These were the times when 
swatches of crepe were hung 
at the doorstep of a bereaved 
family to show’ there was a 
loved one gone. White crepe 
hung with small flowers for 
the very young, black for 
adults, or sometimes grey if 
the deceased was very elderly. 
Usually the mortal remains 
were brought back to the homes 
after they were prepared for 
burial and the crepe was on 
the door as long as the casket 
w’as in the house. 

This was the time of the “wake” 
also, .vhen friends or relatives sat 
up beside the casket day and night 
until the last rites were performed 
at the cemetery. 

With these many church serv¬ 
ices depending on the use of bells 
it can be seen that Oakes Ames’ 
gift was a most acceptable one. 

Oakes Ames Scandal 

Oakes Ames was a financier and 
a statesman and much respected, 
but not long after his name was 
given to the town he got mixed up 
in a railroad scandal in connection 


with the development of the Union 
Pacific road. 

It seems he had distributed 
stock among some men in a man¬ 
ner not wholly acceptable to the 
company and when exposure was 
made of his dealings he simply 
made a clean breast of the whole 
affair. 

For his sincerity, he was 
made a public example and 
made to suffer for the short¬ 
comings of other politicians 
with dishonest records. In 
other words he was made the 
scapegoat. A resolution was 
passed by the U. S. House of 
Representatives censuring him 
for his relations with the Un¬ 
ion Pacific and the humilia¬ 
tion of this blow’ greatly 
shortened his life and he died 
soon after. 

It would seem the pioneer fa¬ 
thers set more stock on their 
honor in the good old days. Today, 
some do not seem to consider it 
shameful to be caught in border¬ 
line shadiness. 

“As affairs assume the proper 
perspective of time, the true worth 
of Congressman Ames was recog¬ 
nized and when one of his sons 
was elected governor of Massachu¬ 
setts, it further elevated the name 
of Ames. 

“That this city should be named 
after one of the truly great disci¬ 
ples of public service has long 
since demonstrated the vindication 
of his name.” <W. G. Allen). 

★ ★ i 

Historians have told us that 
while the depot on Duff had a duck 
pond beside it there was nothing 
BUT a pond at the location where 
today’s station is. Sloughs and wet 
bogs extended from the corner of 
Fifth and Douglas west and south 
and there was a regular stream 
flowing north and west of Clark. 

In 1917 when the city fathers 
were having a sewer dug at the 
corner of Main and Douglas the 
workmen came across a plank that 
had evidently rested high on stilts. 
This was believed to be part of the 
first sidewalk on Main in the long 
ago days. At any rate the plank 
looked like those that our pioneers 
used as they made their way 
among the business houses on that 
first Main street. 

Muddy Streets 

These streets were solid squash¬ 


es of mud. Hub deep and knee deep 
Iowa mud, churned up by the vio¬ 
lent spring thaws and the equinox- 
ial storms of the prairie land. The 
stores were set high above the bog¬ 
gy land and the sidewalks built up 
in front of them to keep them in 
the clear also. Moses wagons, 
spring wagons, buggies and bobs 
all came driving along these walks 
to unlood their passengers and the 
occupants stepped UP to the side¬ 
walks and dry land. 

The block between Kellogg 
and Burnett offended worse in 
this way than the Douglas to 
Kellogg block because of the 
streams that ran through there. 
For some reason very few’ 
early pictures show’ this parti¬ 
cular part of Main street—per¬ 
haps because it settled later 
and with more difficulty than 
the more easterly part of 
Main. This rough water has 
been successfully drained 
away now since about 1890, but 
you may remember that when 
we have overflow’ floods that is 
the location of the trouble 
spots. When we constructed the 
bus station there was water to 
be dealt with when the excava¬ 
tion was made. 

There were no street lights on 
the streets of Ames in the days of 
old and none on Main to guide the 
shopping public. Must of the trad¬ 
ing was clone before sundown for 
that reason and also to allow shop¬ 
pers to get home before sundown. 

It was safer to get to cabin 
homes before the sun was far over 
the western landscape. The haz¬ 
ards of the prairie \v°re much in¬ 
creased after night fall and more¬ 
over tne founding fathers were 
pretty much ready for their rest at 
an early hour after their hard la¬ 
bors and heavy exercise of the day. 
Ames prospered greatly, however, 
with farmers in town from sunnse 
to sunset. Not only buying but 
shipping and 1 receiving shipments 
on the new railroad. 

Towns that vanished from the 
early scene were often due to their 
being passed by the railroad. 
Boonesborough west and north of 
Ames was a case in point. It was 
customary lor towns to donate land 
and money for the depots estab¬ 
lished. Boonesborough got in some 
kind of a fuss with the road’s agent 
and announced they wouldn’t give 
land for a cepot. They thought 
there was no other suitable place 













to build a crossing over the Des 
Moines valley and that the railroad 
would have to construct their OWN 
depot. The agent retaliated by put¬ 
ting the tracks south of the town at 
what had been called Boone. (It 
was given the name of “Montana” 
then, and for the years it took for 
the decline and fall of the luckless 
Boonesborough>. 

New Philadelphia — another 
open prairie town—did not bid 
sufficient funds to gain the 
good graces of the railway and 
its citizens found it was to be 
missed by a few miles and the 
station established down cn the 
Hats of Squaw Creek at a place 
called Ames. 

Folk City is another town that in 
later times suffered punishment 
because it was removed from the 
main line of the Northwestern. The 
trains for a while backed down a 
spur track tc Polk City but in later 
years even this service was written 
off. Until bus traffic brought back 
prosperity to these ‘inland towns 
they withered on the vine. The rail¬ 
roads autocratic possibilities with 
their power to sound the death 
knell for a town brought about bit¬ 
ter rivalries and. bitter memories 
for those whose fortunes were af¬ 
fected. 

Rains Lose Terror 

Rains lost some of their terror 
with the coming of the railroad for 
now journeys could be made with 
out going over bottomless mud in 
stage coaches. Local conditions 
were not affected though and the 


only help in reaching town and its 
quagmires was that farmers living 
east of town could walk the rails 
across the trestle and thus cross 
the raging Skunk. One of the heav¬ 
iest rains (according to the mem¬ 
oirs of Tommy Miller, early Ames 
pioneer) was of all things, at 
Christmas time in 1876 when his 
family got stalled in the slimy clay 
north of town as they tried to come 
in to the Christmas tree exercises 
at the Methodist church. Tc. make 
the unseasonable situation more 
frustrating the Millers were going 
DOWNhill when they became mir¬ 
ed 

Tommy Miller was the father of 
George Miller, Ames groceryman, 
and operated a grist mill up the 
Skunk river above the W. P. Coons 
place. Coons progeny still live on 
this location which is the one that 
is on the bias read you drive onto, 
at the first turn east on the high¬ 
way north of Ames. There is a 
small bridge there and the Coons 
house stands to the left after you 
cross it. There is one of those small 
family cemeteries on this farm and 
Mrs. J. B. Davidson tells me they 
went one day to see it and had to 
climb fences and go across fields 
to find the spot. 

The old settlers report that 
things were pretty sparsely popu¬ 
lated around here in ’76 and the 
swampy ground had been used to 
cut wheat from, prior to the Civil 
war. Before grist mills were locat¬ 
ed nearby the pioneers had tc go to 
Iowa City with their whole grain. 


The other hard trips were made for 
coal but Story county soon found 
some at Gilbert. Now when we 
speed up the six miles of paving to 
Gilbert corner we find it hard to 
conceive of the long drive from 
Ames in times past. 

The first settler sometimes 
started out for his fuel as early 
as 4 a. m. with his horse ajid 
wagon. It was no joke to get 
caught in an Iowa blizzard and 
so a good day was chosen and 
an early start made. With all 
due caution observed they 
sometimes did get caught on 
the way to or from and had to 
spend the night with some ob¬ 
ligingly hospitable settler 
whose house tney COl LD 
reach before the fury of the 
snow storm could get to them. 

As Ames grew and developed, 
property values of course became 
greater and many of the Ames 
pioneers made some of their mon¬ 
ey in this way. In June of 1877, tor 
instance, shrewd Cynthia Duff 
could be tound selling the Duff 
farm as lots. She advertised fifteen 
of them—sizea 60 by 180—for $15 
down and interest of ter. percent 
with five years to pay the debt. 
Husband Alex offered the same 
deal so perhaps there was a little 
family competition here. 

Coming into the town of Ames 
after it had been a town, we won¬ 
dered what it looked like to the 
traveller just in from a trip from 
the east. 

John Coie’s brother Henry came 
in in 1863 with the household goods 
and livestock of his family and 
“jumped out in the railroad yards 
into two teet of water bottomed 
with slimy mud” for sloughs ex¬ 
tended in that village time clear 
down what is now Douglas and 
across Onondago street and the 
raiiroad tracks. 

The south side of the main 
street and all west of Kellogg 
was a baa slough. After it 
reached Kellogg it veered 
northward across the Sheldon 
Munn hotel location. K. F. 
Kingsbury, who was Ames 
, first station agent, had to-cress 
this stream as he went to work. 
He would walk dow > the North¬ 
western tracks until he was op¬ 
posite what is now Clark Ave. 
and then he’d swing north and 
skirt the narrowest part of the 
slough over a plank laid across 
its muddy depths. 



This picture is of the W. M. Greeley house and was taken about 
1897. The house is now the Adams funeral home, 502 Douglas. The 
picture appeared in “The Ames Intelligencer,” souvenir edition, 
published in the winter of 1897 by Hodson Bros. here. 
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All those men who lived north 
had to cross the slough as they 
went down toward town. This was 
most easily accomplished with the 
aid of a rough hewn plank put 
across the worst part of the seep\ 
ground in the vicinity of Douglas 
between 5th and 6th streets. 

Another place that had to be 
crossed on a plank was Squaw 
creek on the way to the college. 
There was no good road to the col¬ 
lege and many times folks trying 
to get west had to plug through the 
heavy black muc on either side of 
the stage coach trail that led west 
and northward to the Farm House 
coach-stop by the Irail. 

Where Did They Live? 

Where did people live in 1870? 
Contrary to some reports, there 
was a great deal of native timber. 
Those who nave seen and admired 
the white oak trees by Squaw creek 
bridge on Lincoln Way can visual¬ 
ize what Ames looked like from On¬ 
tario east clear to what is now 
Grand Ave. There was—if we have 
reconstructed properly — clear 
space east of this and it was here 
most of the early comers settled. 
H. F. Kingsbury lived just back of 
what is now the empty lot west of 
the Collegian theatre on Main St. 

Lueien Q. Hoggaat had come 
in earlier and just settled on 
some land in the location of the 
Hiway Commission on Lincoln 


way. Later when lie got home¬ 
stead rights to the land north 
of Lincoln Way and west ot 
Grand he put skids under the 
cabin he had been living in and 
moved it to the clear west end 
*>f what is now 5th St. where it 
became the Deal house, which 
was torn down in 1940's. Much 
beautiful solid walnut was tak¬ 
en from its old lumber. 

Fred Tilden lived on Duff where 
11th street had since been opened 
through. The Wm. Cole home near 
Carr’s pool was the Tildens closest 
neighbor even though today the two 
locations seem quite far apart. Ben 
React lived on the corner the Allen 
Motor company occupies today at 
5th and Douglas 

George Tilden was at 10th and 
Douglas in a iarge home that stood 
north of the later Tilden residence 
on the Ninth street corner. 

Other Residences 
Dr. Richmond, the doctor of the 
town, lived north of town beyond 
Duff and the merchant Bigelow liv¬ 
ed at the corner of Douglas nr,rt 
11th. Alex Duff and his wife Cyn¬ 
thia iived on a farm south of Meek¬ 
er school. 

Ames was a farming com¬ 
munity then, too, and some of 
thr. weil remembered names of 
the farmers of the 1870’s were 
Jacob Erb, the Kingsbury*, 
Henry Cameron, Knock Thur¬ 
man, the Freeds (onetime city 


librarian Kitty Freed came 
from this family). M. R. Jones, 
the Brileys—Newt and Gene. 

Relatives of Mrs. L. C. Timm, Mc¬ 
Farland, Beadle, Eastwood and the 
McCarthy men—Cornelius, Hank 
and Dan—ana A. J. Graves—his 
sons were Frank and Ed (later one 
of the mayors of Ames). There was 
Wallace Greeley and Horace, his 
brother; there was Henry S T evens, 
John Davis and George Sergeant 
and another George—George Arm¬ 
strong—father of Leo Armstrong. 

There seems to have grown up a 
doubt about where the first house 
in Ames stood. The mild controver¬ 
sy developed because of a misun¬ 
derstanding of what area, ir, these 
early times, really made up Ames. 

The house of Noah Webster (no 
relation to W'cbster’s Dictionary as 
near as 1 can find out) which stood 
at the corner of what is now Doug¬ 
las and Fifth, really WAS the first 
house. 

The structure was put up in 
1865 and stood there until Cap 
tain Wallace Greeley built the 
red brick home where he lived 
until lus death. Greeley. Civil 
war officer, came to Ames af¬ 
ter the war and started the 
Union Story Trust and Savings 
bank (then it was the Union 
National) and the three story 
red brick house was one of the 
show places of the tow r n. 



This was Main street in Ames in its early days. Notice the covered 
buggies (The Thing then) among the other wagons parked at the 
“curbs.” 
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Presided over by petite Mary 
Greeley it was frequently the scene 
of social gatherings for the folks 
of the surrounding vicinity. Th'S 
was the house once considered for 
a club home for the Ames Woman’s 
club in later years, the Sigma Chi 
fraternity held forth there till col¬ 
lege requirements brought them 
later to the campus—and now the 
old house, in beautiful repair, hous¬ 
es the Adams mortuary. 

Last Resting Tlacc 
Somehow it seems fitting that the 
senior citizens go forth to their last 
resting place from the gracious 
portals of the house that marks 
the site of that first Ames home 
Also it seems entirely proper that 
the Adams family, whose ancestors 
helped to build our town shouln 
own this old Ames home. Ls furni 
ture includes many valued an¬ 
tiques and on its walls hang pic¬ 
tures of some of the first sons and 
daughters of Ames. 

Indeed a very early ‘serviee’ 
was conducted from the portals 
of this house even before it 
was a funeral home This wa.s 
not the passing of a person but 
the dignified and seemly end ot 
old “Watch”—Noah Webster’s 
seventecn-ycar-old faithful and 
friendly dog. “Watch”—in a 
day of firsts—was the first dog 
resident of Ames. He came 
with the Websters and lived 
and died in the first house in 
Ames. Moreover during his 
lifetime he was the subject ol 
several lawsuits. 

Then as all citizens go—he went! 
And was mourned and buried as all 
good old dead dogs should be! 

The other contender for ‘‘first 
house” honors turned up only in 
1951 when an Ames realtor acquir¬ 
ed a deed abstract that seemed to 
indicate a house in Fourth Ward 
should have prior date rating. The 
title recorded in 1854 lists one 
Washington J. Graham as first 
man to stake a homestead claim in 
tin- district that would later be call¬ 
ed Ames. An early historian of the 
county, W. G. Allen, says ‘ that a 
log house near Squaw creek was 
built ten years before Ames was 
surveyed” or in about 1854. Accord¬ 
ing to this record a Rev. I. H Rees 
lived in the house and it answered 
the description of the structure 
that in 1951 was discovered at the 
southeast corner of Sheldon and 
Lincoln Way. In a razing opera¬ 
tion workmen found a house WIIH 


IN a house that was apparently o* 
very early construction 

Old Lumber 

The sills of the inside cabin were 
of 6 x 8 inch hand hewn timber. 
Vertical siding was “tongue and 
groove white pine” not prevalent 
in this area. Lumber of this type 
had to be floated down the Missis¬ 
sippi from Wisconsin or Minnesota 
and brought in by ox team from 
Clinton or Dubuque. 

The Jairus Chandler saw mill 
spoken of earlier, was begin¬ 
ning operation early in 1854 so 
perhaps the material from 
which this house was built 
came as logs and was sawed 
for this pre-town house. The 
rest of this cabin home, work¬ 
men in 1951, found to be from 
rough sawed native lumber. 

The joists and rafters therefore 
were evidently made of Iowa 
products. 

Now, of course, this last describea 
house stood away west of where 
original Ames was plottec and 
while sharing honors in WHEN it 
was built was really not in town 
but merely in the nearby vicinity. 
The W. J. Graham who staked the 
claim for the homestead where this 
house apparently stood is the same 
man who was instrumental in lay¬ 
ing out “Collegetown.” where it 
was hoped the Cedar Rapids and 
Missouri railroad would lcc3te 
their station. 

Railroad Located 

That was before Cynthia Duff 
helped out the situation and located 
the railroad by getting its land for 
its right of way in downtown Ames. 
Probably a good thing because col¬ 
lege stations have a way of being 
submerged in the business of the 
school and the farming community 
that is now the prosperous town of 
Ames might not have prospered as 
it has. 

Collegetown had nothing on the 
town proper as far as swamps 
went, either, so the location would 
have been no more propitious. A 
swamp inundated the whole dis¬ 
trict where the business street on 
West Lincoln Way is today be¬ 
tween Welch and Stanton. Wagons 
originally crossed the swamp where 
th first Dairy Industry building 
stood at Knoll Road and Union 
drive, where the original stage 
coach trail came through. 


YVestgate 

A number of years later when 
Lincoln Way was graded up and 
straightened out two big gates were 
put in to change driving habits 
and make the people use the new 

“College grade.” 

One gate was at the Knoll road 
entrance and the other at West 
Gate, which took its name from the 
procedure. It was also memorial¬ 
ized by a college class as their de¬ 
parting gift to their Alma Mater. 
They paid for the pillars which 

mark the old west gate. 

* * * 

Lincoln Way was still not sur¬ 
faced in any way yet, and it seems 
no historical discussion is ever 
complete without several more 
tales of stick-in-the-muds. In 1876 
Nevada celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence with 
a July 4th celebration. 

Nature couldn’t let a chal¬ 
lenge such as this go by—and 
of course it rained. Just about 
the heaviest rain any old- 
timer remembers fell on the 
prairie lands. Scores of fami¬ 
lies had to stay overnight in 
Nevada because they couldn’t 
get out. One Ames man who 
tried to come home to his 
farm a mile east of Ames got 
mired in the mud and had to 
carry his wife and daughters to 
higher ground before he could 
lighten the load enough so 
that the team and the buggy 
could he pulled out of the mud. 
That was the Tillotsan family, 
and two grand daughters of 
Charles Tillotson still live in 
Ames. 

When Lincoln Way was straight¬ 
ened as mentioned above, a Nevada 
man, J. V. Storm, plowed the fur¬ 
row that was to be followed to 
make the road lose its curves. His 
daughter. Mrs. Frank Summers of 
Ames, recalls that the old road had 
gone north from the Nevada ceme¬ 
tery above the brick and tile con¬ 
cern just outside of Nevada and 
she believed it crossed the Skunk 
above Carr’s pool somewhere. 

Other Memories 

This checks with other “remem¬ 
berers” and would bring the old 
trail out at the Farm House as it 
is understood it emerged, and 
which is quite a ways north of 
where Lincoln Way was cut 
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through. J. V’. Storm was selected 
to cut this first furrow because he 
had a true eye and a steady hand. 
How far out of Nevada he plowed, 
the family cannot remember hav¬ 
ing known. 

This family was related to A. 
Van Storm who was on the 
staff of Iowa State college 
around 1913. and after whom 
Storm street in the 4th Ward 
is named. 

Even after the road west had 
been straightened and graded the 
motorists of the 1900’s didn’t ex¬ 
pect to travel it without trouble 
and always went well equipped 
with a plank and a shovel at hand. 

Later, to be sure, dredging took 
place that made possible more di¬ 
rect disposal of the waters of the 
ambling Squaw and the raging 
Skunk and driving conditions be¬ 
came better. This was all much 
later, however, and after the West¬ 
ern Stage lines had faded from the 
picture. 

Civil War Days 

During Civil War days the stages 
were still running. There were no 
telephone or telegraph lines and 
quite a span of time elapsed after 
the firing on Ft. Sumter before 
Ames heard about it. Word of the 
world to the east had to be brought 


in by messenger on horseback or 
stage. 

The Western Stage lines came 
in twice a week and delivered mail 
to the only post office west of Ne¬ 
vada—at the Farm House on the 
college land. There, A. J. Graves, 
first manager of the Farm, was 
designated as postmaster from 1861 
till 1865, when it was moved down 
town and the post office was in 
Cynthia Duff’s eating house on the 
south side of Main street. 

If it wasn’t wet between the 
Skunk and the Squaw it was 
COLD and blizzardy. The news 
sheet of Dec. 13, 1882 observed 
that “it was cold last Sab¬ 
bath. The thermometer stood 
at 35 below*—suspending all 
business. The heating appara¬ 
tus at the schoolhouse was fro¬ 
zen during the night.” 

“It not only seemed colder dur¬ 
ing young days in Ames but it 
WAS colder. The climate hasn't 
changed so much since then, but 
the uninhabited and unbroken prai¬ 
rie allowed the howling northers 
to vent every bit of their fury on 
the luckless head (and toes) of the 
pioneers. 

Dreaded Fires 

Cold weather meant fires too. 
And nothing w r as more dreaded 


than the tyrant fire. Our forefa¬ 
thers had little protection against 
the tragedy of fire except his own 
efforts with the bucket brigade and 
the waters of nearby streams or 
wells. 

Ames has a history—as we 
suppose every other young 
town has—of devastating fires. 

In 1887 fire destroyed practic¬ 
ally all of the business dis¬ 
trict. This was the time when 
the city officials begged the 
railroad for the privilege of 
connecting a single hose to 
the road’s water tank, which 
stood at the Douglas crossing. 
This marked the first attempt at 
furnishing public service to the lit¬ 
tle pioneer village. All the build¬ 
ings were wooden then. Main street 
had just gone up like tinder during 
the fire, carrying the fortunes and 
hopes of many early settlers away 
with the smoke. 

Finally, after successive peti¬ 
tions, the right was granted and 
a single pipe was laid—above the 
ground — on Onondago street 
(Main). The residents were re¬ 
quired to pay a nominal fee and 
pledged to use the water only in 
case of fire. This was, of coure, 
no serious obligation because each 
householder had his own well for 
drinking and household purposes. 



This picture is of Grove Bros, grocery store, taken sometime before the turn of the century. The 
wooden water tank in the background stood where city hall is situated. 
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Water Frozen 

How they expected to make use 
of water that would be frozen 
solid in a pipe laid above the 
ground in Iowa’s fierce winter 
weather is not recorded, but evi¬ 
dently it at least made for peace 
of mind. Only a few years later 
(1891) water mains were put on 
Main street by the city and hy¬ 
drants were installed at the cost 
of the property owner. 

Thus progress was made 
against man’s most ancient 
enemy — fire. The water tank 
that was the first storage res¬ 
ervoir stood beside what was 
then the city jail with the City 
Hall north of it. It was near 
the back door of the “Opry 
House” which must have been 
good sense when you see pic¬ 
tures of the kerosene lamps in 
this wooden structure. 

Today we would locate this first 
wooden tank at the alley across 
from the Grid entrance to the hotel 
Sheldon-Munn. It was always gath¬ 
ering sediment rapidly and had 
to be cleaned out often. Jay Allen, 
who used water in their stieet 
sprinkling wagon, used to climb 
the supports and clean the tank, 
much to the concern and worry 
of his young wife. 

Other Early Fires 
One of the other early fires was 
the destruction of the Bosquet drug 
store. The first attempt of a local 
telephone connection had been 
made between this drug store and 
Dr. Beverly’s office, across the 
street. It was just a cord stretched 
taut between two metal cans, but 
a line of patient townsfolk waited 
in line enthralled to hear the 
voices from the other side of the 
street. Bosquets drug store was 
the center of community life in 
more ways than one. 

Deacon Kingsbury was the 
first station agent for the new 
ly-opened depot and he not onl> 
worked there but took up his 
residence therein until he could 
build a house to live in. 

The Deacon was one of the char¬ 
ter list of the Congregational or¬ 
ganizers—that’s where he got the 
title “Deacon*—and was also the 
first postmaster. 

On up the street was a hardwaie 
store and a tin shop. There was a 
grain warehouse built in about 
1868 that was owned by three men, 


namely, Irwin, Rainbolt and Hog- 
gatt. These names are well remem¬ 
bered even yet because of farms or 
streets. The early pioneer was 
God-fearing and faith-holding and 
his eternity is his invisible stamp 
of personality and deed that he left 
as his imprint on the town of 
Ames. 

Early winter days and early 
times in Ames brought out a var¬ 
iety of conveyances, but none 
bringing more or grander fun than 
the bobsled. Really a wagon box 
on runners, it was deep and low 
and when it was filled with straw 
its protecting sides went quite a 
way toward keeping out the icy 
blasts of Iowa winters. 

Snuggled deep within the straw 
and warmed by bricks or soap¬ 
stones heated in the coals before 
taking off, the various progeny 
who made up a family could really 
be kept warm as toast. Only 
“Papa” standing up with the reins 
in his mittened hands was really 
cold. 

The first coonskin coat didn’t 
originate with the college boy of 
the 1900’s but with the early fath¬ 
er as he drove his family to 
church or old time festivals, oi 
to shopping in the village stoies. 

Pictures in 1875 of Main street 
show most of the rigs that bi ought 
the settlers to town were of the 
bobsled variety. 

They all had sleigh bells on them 
and, oh, what beautiful music 
these bells could make as they 
rang out on the sparkling piaiiio 
air. Mrs. Belle Allen tells of the 
matched Swiss hame bells that be¬ 
longed to her husband. “They were 
the loveliest in the county and on 
a clear day could be heard miles 
away as Frank drove his horses 
at a spanking trot over the snow. 

In Iowa’s climate feet and 
noses had a way of dropping 
off unheralded if one stayed 
outdoors unprotected tor too 
long a time. So when Old Man 
Winter stalked the prairies, in 
those far away days when the 
climate was even more rigor¬ 
ous than today, real prepara¬ 
tions were made for a period 
out of doors. If it was to he a 
ride, fruit jars were some¬ 
times filled with hot water and 
carried in pockets or buried 
deep in the horse hide robes. 
In the pocket they warmed icy 


fingers and buried in the robes 
they were mans early attempt 
at air conditioning. 

Fruit jars in the early days 
were not fragile affairs of glass 
but were really earthenware jugs 
whose tops were closed with seal¬ 
ing wax.' A few had screw tops, 
but whatever their type they help¬ 
ed keep the traveller warm. 

Getting ready to go out in the 
cold was a job—and coming back 
into the warmth of the house was 
an experience. Usually s quick 
trip was made to the kitchen and 
numb feet were gingerly stuck in 
the cook stove oven IF the resul¬ 
tant tingling could be born. Event¬ 
ually the worst was over, however, 
and the drowsy warmth brought 
that glow of exercise well done in 
the cold. 

Cold Winters 

And Iowa was cold—one cariy 
writer reported “he couldn t even 
see till his eyeballs quit squeak¬ 
ing.” Whatever the cold, however, 
the moment the sleigh was in mo- 
tion,-bells jingling and snow balls 
flying from the hooves of the 
trolling horses, it was an exhilarat¬ 
ing, happy and never-to-be-forgot¬ 
ten experience. 

Mrs. Steve Loughran used to 
have a fancy cutter she drove 
about town and if it paused long 
enough in a certain kind of snow 
the runners would cling to the 
road, frozen, I suppose, to the 
ground. The horse, then would 
have to be started with a jerk to 
break the runners loose. This 
would be done by “touching up” 
the animal with a whip quite sud¬ 
denly and away she would go. 
Whatever the difficulties everyone 
could have shouted as the sleigh 
started out: 

“Jingle bells, jingle bells. 

jingle all the way 
Oh what fun it is to ride-in a 
one horse open sleigh.” 

Sleighs and sleds were man’s 
first methods of getting about. 
The bible speaks of sleds and 
sledge dogs—I believe its in 
Isaiah—and of course the ski 
is ancestor to the sled. In 1880 
at the country school which 
was located at the intersection 
of what we now call West and 
Woodland streets, the pupils 
during recess used to slide 
down the Woodland hill on bar¬ 
rel staves in lieu of skis. They 
balanced standing up with both 
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feet on one stave. Perhaps in 
Ames the barrel stave is an¬ 
cestor to the ski and we are 
getting WAY back. 

Sometimes in the early days 
sleighs were called “pungs”—a 
corruption my Webster says of the 
word toboggan. Pung races at any 
rate were once tried in Iowa but 
it was dangerous to both man and 
beast on our icy roads and sum¬ 
mer horse racing superseded it. 

Street Changes 

As the Ames pioneers drove their 
bob sleds, cutters and sleighs in¬ 
to and about the streets they drove 
over roads that were named dif¬ 
ferently than the streets of Ames 
are called today. Mrs. Harry 
Brown says that Cynthia Duff was 
the one who in the beginning nam¬ 
ed the streets of Ames and that 
she used names of friends and rela¬ 
tives that she had left behind her 
in her New York home. Mrs. 
Brown thinks Kellogg was always 
known by that name thereby, but 
other oldtimers have different 
ideas. There were Kelloggs in the 
town and the street was named for 
them (some say*. Kellogg was call¬ 
ed Church street for many years 
because three Ames churches were 
built on it (say others*. 

Another controversy developed 
concerning Fifth south. Earliest 
records show it may have been 
called Spring street for a man 
named W. W. Spring, who lived on 
one of the corners of the street. 
Spring was a ‘breaker’ by profes¬ 
sion. That is he ‘broke’ the sod 
from nearly all the area which is 
now Ames. He used from four to 
seven yokes of oxen hitched to a 
27-inch plow sometimes wading in 
water up to his knees while he did 
it. He turned the prairie sod of the 
Iowa Agricultural college also. 
Sounds like a very mild work but 
to remark so before a real old- 
timer brings a pitying stare 

Virgin prairie sod was prac¬ 
tically welded to the dirt be¬ 
neath it and only the strong¬ 
est animal could pull the plow- 
and only the strongest man di¬ 
rect it—into this virgin prairie. 

So a breaker was quite a man 
in the community. 

After Spring faded from the 
scene Fifth street has a record of 
being called Story street. Sixth 
was long known as Iowa-even ear¬ 
liest tales of the locale allude to 
it by that name. Seventh was Col¬ 


lege street and an early addition 
has lots laid out in “College 
Heights Addition.” 

Trees Still Stand 

Eighth street was State street 
and Ninth was called Sycamore. 
Trees still standing in a few places 
along Ninth will tell you the why 
of this name. Tenth street was 
known romantically as Pearl 
though no one living today seems 
to know the why of this name. 
Perhaps the opalescent sunsets as 
seen from its paths gave this 
name to the early bypath-perhaps 
the beloved of some swain living 
along its length suggested the 
name. 

Eleventh was Fayette and 
Twelfth was called Agate. Grand 
avenue was named after Colonel 
Lucien Q. Hoggatt and was called 
Hoggatt avenue from the time it 
was a dirt road winding past the 
Hoggatt farm. Am uncertain whe¬ 
ther Cynthia Duff named this street 
or not. She and Squire Hogatt were 
not the best of friends, according 
to older historians, so mayhap the 
farm road was named as the re¬ 
sult of its ending which was at first 
always at the Hoggatt farm. 

Ames and Nevada were rivals 
in the good old days and one of the 
most violent of differences of opin¬ 
ion rose when Ames citizens 
thought there was no use leaving 
the Court House at Nevada and 
tried to have Ames made the 
county seat of Story county. This 
of course was defeated. 

A tongue in cheek editorial com¬ 
ment copied from the June 1880 
paper shows how competitive the 
feeling has always been up to re¬ 
cent years. 

The article says, “Ames enum¬ 
erator (census taker) has nearly 
finished the rounds of the town. 
He can’t scare up 1,350 (people) to 
save his bacon, tho he has faith¬ 
fully shook every bush and kicked 
over every chip he has met up 
with. If we have got to put up with 
a pop. of 1300 we’ll do it but it goes 
against the grain mightily with 
Nevada having 1538.’’ 

Thirteen pioneer women of Ames 
assisted the town in becoming 
“dry,’’ a characteristic that was 
aided by its citizens at all periods 
of its development. These women 
on March 10, 1868, armed with 
hatchets, saws and undaunted 
courage, drove the “Snakes out of 
Ireland” in our town. 


Storm Saloon 

About the middle of the forenoon 
on that exciting day the women 
descended en masse upon the only 
saloon the town had. It was locat¬ 
ed in what was Ames’ first hotel. 
It was known as the Sherwood at 
that time and was on the corner 
where the Collegiate Manufacturing 
ing company is today. 

You can imagine the saloon 
keeper’s astonishment when the 
“ladies entered the den of iniqui¬ 
ty.” He faced them in utter be¬ 
wilderment as they stated they 
wanted the place cleared out at 
once. When he protested they wav¬ 
ed their implements of “war’ and 
powerful arms gleamed in the 
morning light. 

Some one lit out the back 
door and soon Sherwood, the 
owner of the building, was 
brought to the scene. Mean¬ 
while the hotel matron had de¬ 
cided to take a hand in pro¬ 
tecting the place and had 
thrown a handful of pepper on 
the crusaders. 

The argument waxed hot and 
heavy but finally the owner prom 
ised to have the bottles and the 
bar room furnishings out of town 
by four that afternoon. No accur¬ 
ate report was ever discovered as 
to how many bottles of gin and 
whiskey were sold at a discount, 
but the furnishings were quickly 
removed to the loading platform 
at the depot and when the train 
pulled out, it left an empty bar 
room ?nd some sorrowing men. It 
also left, however, a larger group 
of citizens who breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

The Threatening Thirteen hap¬ 
pily returned to their respective 
households and for a long time 
there was no saloon in Ames. 

The group had organized at the 
Congregational church before the 
trip to the hotel in regular Carrie 
Nation fashion. Like ladies that 
they were the group agreed to buy 
the owners candy and other sweet¬ 
meats so that the only loss would 
be the liquors. 

Proud of Ames 

In 1887 Ames was a village of 
false store fronts and dirt roads, 
fire had destroyed the greater part 
of the business district, but by 
1891 the business district was all 
rebuilt and Ames was on the way 
to becoming the thriving town it 
now is. 
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There is something stimulat¬ 
ing even reading about the 
days of our forefathers. Their 
intense feelings, their rivalries 
and their sorrows bring a feel¬ 
ing of oneness to our hearts. 
Every generation has its grow¬ 
ing pains, its struggles and its 
weak moments. 

What has made our nation great 
is this cumulative striving and 
arriving that each in his time has 
done. We in Ames are proud of our 
past as we are prideful today in 
the contribution we are making to 
our posterity. 

Tramp Problem 

Ames, built the long way of the 
Northwestern RR, seemed like 
quite a town to the early train 
traveller and so we seemingly at¬ 
tracted also “knights of the road”, 
“hobos”, or whatever you call 
them. We called them tramps and 
small girls of Ames were well 
taught to have nothing to do with 
these gentlemen, either on the 
streets or when they came to the 
door, which of course they fre¬ 
quently did, for Ames at one time 
had quite a tramp problem. 

One story about tramps I 
remember hearing from the 
annals of long ago, was the one 
about a tramp who had done 
something criminal over in 
Marshalltown a n d escaped, 
they thought, on the noon 
freight. The word came over to 
the dispatcher to tell Ames 
that they should watch Number 
9 as it came into our town. 

The men of the town gathered 
in high excitment and when old No. 
9 pulled in and two ‘free riders' 
dropped off back in the yards east 
of Duff, the vigilantes were ready 
for them. The tramps saw the vil 
lagers approaching with menace 
in every action and took to theii 
heels running as hard and fast as 
they could run. 

They fled south with the men of 
Ames” in full cry after them and 
like the famous sprint of the Gin¬ 
gerbread Mar. the race gatherec. 
impetus as it went. Women and 
others who met up with the race 
joined ^he chase, not knowing 
what they were after or why they 
pursued, an example of mob psy¬ 
chology if I ever heard of one. 

Checking Deseripti m 
Meanwhile the dispatcher at the 
depot was busy too, asking Mar¬ 
shalltown for a description of the 


criminal. And just about the time 
the winded and gasping hobos 
gave up and were apprehended and 
dragged back to town, Marshall¬ 
town replied that the man was 
caught and in the jail of that city. 
The muttering mob by this 
time began to feel decidedly 
sheepish and the hobos admit¬ 
ted they didn’t even know why 
they had run except they had 
just been plumb scared of the 
mob. It was a crest fallen 
bunch of men who took their 
hands off the coat collars of 
the hobos and bade them be 
on their way out of town. 

It’s been many a spring since 

we’ve seen a real old knight of 
the road—or even just evidence of 
the camp i’ires and tin cooking 
cans that told of his presence re¬ 
cently. 

About where Oak runs througk 
to Lincoln Way used to be what 
was called the Hobo Jungle and 
tiie winking fires could be seen un¬ 
der the trestle that goes down by 
Brookside Park now . 

Ames always knew the long win¬ 
ter was over when these fires be¬ 
gan to burn lor the hobos always 
spent the winters in the warmer 
southland and then turned to new 
and less worn paths in the sum¬ 
mer time. 

Protection Ordinances 

They always traveled from door 
to door asking for handouts and 
there were stories of certain 
‘marks’ they made to show which 
house was a good touch. They 
never offered to do anything to 
earn their food and so the city 
fathers passed ordinances to pro¬ 
tect the householders from this 
annual spring onslaught. 

Finally a card was prepared 
that the lady of the house 
handed the tramp telling him 
to present it to the City Hall 
for a free meal and lodging it 
he really needed it. 

This seemed to be the answer 
for the tramps were no more—or 
at least only a few made the 
rounds. We wonder where these 
wanderers are now. We haven’t 
seen one in town in many a moon. 

Gypsies 

Gypsies, too, always seemed to 
come with the springtime. They 
wore head scarves and voluminous 
skirts, some said the better to 
hide the tilings they stole, for thc- 


Gypsies, in spite of iomanti*. 
buildups, were great pilferers. 

They made free of orchards and 
gardens and came into stores in 
groups, separating so the mer¬ 
chants couldn’t watch them. 

They were the first shop lifting 
problem. 

Indians and Gypsies camped in 
the woods where Friley Hall 
stands now, back in 1893 They 
would often go up the hill to Anson 
Marston’s house to beg and to get 
cold water from the well. In fact 
even travelers sometimes camped 
overnight here as they went 
through Ames on horseback or »r. 
their Conestogas. 

After the long pull from Ames 
out the sandy hill that today 
would lead into Knoll Road, they 
were apt to think this wooded spot 
ideal to camp and rest their stock. 

The high ridge, by the way, that 
makes up the rise that is today 
Stanton avenue was once called 
Indian Ridge because that was an 
early camping ground of roaming 
Iowa tribes Cooking utensils and 
stone scrapers and such have 
been found in that locale. 

Oldtime kinds of people—old cus¬ 
toms—even old expressions pass on 
and others take their places. 

Did you, for instance, ever hear 
of a “poke”? That, my dear read¬ 
er, is a sack or a bag and had I 
not read of a “pig in a poke” I’m 
sure I never would have recog¬ 
nized the term. 

Another oldtime term but one 
this time that has endured is 
the word “spinster.” 

Unmarried women in ye olden 
times led rather sad lives com¬ 
pared with our bachelor maids and 
career women of 1953. After thirty 
they were relegated to the old maid 
category and acted as nursemaids, 
seamstresses and general family 
helpers wherever they could be 
used. 

How Term Originated 

Doing a little research on the 
lives and activities of women in 
other days, we ran across the deri¬ 
vation of the legal name for old 
maids, “spinsters” they were 
called. 

Originally a maiden was called 
“a spinning maiden” because it 
was a maxim among our forefath¬ 
ers that a young woman should not 
marry until she had spun enough 
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The Batchelor Maids were a merry dub and included, left to right: front—Nettie (Bauge) Richie, 
Jess (Stutslager) Martin, Mildred (Graham) VVortman; back — Ethel (Underwood) Meeker, Inez 
(Hunter) Grove. Kate (McMichael) Cde, Kate Cole, Jess Cole, Minnis Perkins and Emma (Selby) 
Keltner. 
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linens to furnish her house. The 
spinning woman, then, was a spin¬ 
ster till she had spun her web for 
her linens—and her man. In all 
legal documents today the term 
spinster is- used to mean unmar¬ 
ried women. 

Married, or spinsters, or wi¬ 
dow women, the pioneer woman 
did her part and our town is 
no less what it is because of 
men than because of women. 
Mrs. Ruth Cook was one of the 
pioneer women who left her mark 
on Ames. There are stories on 
other pages of her and her ways. 

She had what was known in her 
time as “git-up-and-go.” Living in 
an age when women were suppos¬ 
edly subservient to the stronger 
sex, Ruth Cook’s wilfulness in hav¬ 
ing her own way became legendary 
and gave rise to some pungent 
tales of her successes along that 
line. 


Ruth Cook’s little old house was 
long a landmark in Ames and was 
near the Tribune Building—in fact 
just west of it so perhaps was torn 
down when the Ford garage was 
erected. 

Her husband had gotten a lilac 
slip from a neighbor and an argu¬ 
ment arose (according to the story) 
as to where the bush should be 
planted. 

The husband wanted it to be put 
right beside the front doorstep and 
Ruth herself wanted it some place 
else. Everyone knows how large a 
lilac bush can grow and Ruth Cook 
didn’t want her view of the passing 
scene obstructed in any way. 

Husband “Has Way” 

Husband was obdurate and plant¬ 
ed the slip beside the front door 
willy nilly. So, womanlike, Ruth 
gained her point by devious meth¬ 
ods. 

Oldtimers can still recall the 


twinkle of very bright eyes in an 
extremely weatherbeaten and wrin¬ 
kled face as he chucklingly told in 
later years how each time she 
passed the lilac bush she just 
reached down and “gave it a hefty 
yank.’’ 

“Seems like that lilac bush jest 
never took holt like it should,” 
Ruth Cook would end, with a sly 
smile. Moral: never underestimate 
a woman’s power- 

And speaking of women, let 
me bring you an editorial from 
the August, 1887, issue of the 
Ames Intelligencer—the Repub¬ 
lican journal of the day. Fair 
in the center of the front page 
of that issue was THE COL¬ 
UMN of those days. 

It was titled “Maid and Matron” 
and in smaller type under the 
name it carried this: “The former 
stirs our fancy—the latter devel¬ 
ops our sense—and both are indis- 
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pensable. An entertaining medley 
prepared especially for the amuse¬ 
ment of the Daughters of Eve.” 
The woman’s column of the day, 
no less. 

After this long and involved head¬ 
ing the write up for the issue was 
called ‘‘A Long Felt Want” and 
said: 

‘‘Why doesn’t some enterprising 
furniture builder construct a chair 
suited to that prevailing female de¬ 
formity known as the bustle? When 
a woman sits down with her good 
clothes on, the only way she can 
get her back supported is by hav¬ 
ing a pillow put behind her shoul¬ 
ders to offset the bump she wears. 

‘‘Now a chair made with an open¬ 
ing where the bustle could fit would 
give rest and support to a consid¬ 
erable part of the sitter’s back. It 
would rest the woman and it would 
also rest many men who are very, 
very tired of seeing their wives, 
sweethearts and sisters sitting 
around on the edges of chairs and 
wishing for something to back them 
up.” 

This well-meaning male had an 
idea there and maybe he was the 
same man who invented the bar 
to hold up a man’s mustache in the 
mustache cup. Oh, the foibles of 
humanity! 

Ad Quoted 

In the same edition of the news¬ 
paper an advertisement for Scott’s 
Emulsion held that it was ‘‘almost 
as palatable as milk for delicate 
stomachs and a remarkable rem¬ 
edy for consumption, general debil¬ 
ity and wasting diseases of chil¬ 
dren.” 

And this on dancing—evidently in 
a facetious mood: 

“Dancing is a very ancient insti¬ 
tution. As a general thing dancing 
is not considered promotive to pi¬ 
ety- A prominent clergyman says 
that a woman doesn’t have to 
dance very long before her knees 
become too stiff to bend in prayer. 

“The same thing may be said, 
however, about a woman addicted 
to rheumatism. Sam Jones says 
waltzing is nothing bu + hugging set 
to music. IS THAT NOTHIN? Un¬ 
less Sam Jones can suggest some¬ 
thing to make it even more delight¬ 
ful, let us on with the mazy dance.” 

Don’t know who wrote that bit 
but thought it, and the other just 
before it, gave a clear and a bit 
amazing picture of the times. 

The paper listed, too, the mayor 


and the city fathers for that period 
as M. C. Jones, A. Richmond, Van 
Chamberlain, C. E. Haverly, 
George Henry Maxwell, Henry 
Westerman and A1 Perkins. Some 
of these men have died but re¬ 
cently, so that opinions of that time 
began not to seem so far back 
after all. 

Evidently there was some sort of 
a reunion took place about this 
time among the Ames neighbors 
for an item too tells of “a burly 
blacksmith from Nevada who near¬ 
ly chewed up one of our young men 
at the reunion, for twitting him 
about wearing one of the snide 
jeweler’s watch chains. Del (that 
was Dr. A. B. Maxwell’s name) 
retaliated by getting on the warm 
side of the fellow’s girl at “Wat¬ 
kins Well.” “Watkins Well” was 
what Lake Comar used to be called 
in the Nineties and was where the 
young bloods took their girls on pic¬ 
nics. They drove up in buggies and 
it was quite a way, being up by 
Story City. 

Later Fred Corneliussen turned 
the little pond into a good sized 
swimming place and it was a re¬ 
sort everyone went to for their 
swim before pools became part of 
so many towns. 

Heat Was Nuisance 

They complained about the heat 
in the good old days even as you 
and I, for in this same 1887 edi¬ 
tion we find that “during July 
there were but 12 days that the 
temperature didn’t reach 90 and 
but 7 it didn’t go to 95. 99.9 de¬ 
grees was the high and the mean 
temperature was 79.9.“ Editor John 
Duncan said, “and that’s about as 
mean as the weather could be.” 

In the ads again there was word 
of the abilities of William Allen, 
Blacksmith Shop (forerunner of 
the Allan Machine Shop down on 
Duff). Hank Goble advertised, too, 
that he had harness, bridles, 
whips, laprobes, fly nets, harness 
oil and curry combs. Need any of 
these? 

In 1890, boys between 12 and 15 
wore El on jackets when they got 
dressed up in their Sunday best. 
That meant a short coat generally 
black with a linen turnover collar 
and a silk flowing tie. 

Usually a stiff pork-pie hat 
(whatever that was) went with 
this Can you imagine how long 
such an outfit would last in Sunday 


school today? Or even in that day 
if Huck Finn saw him? 

Come the 1900’s, Ames had a 
sweet shop, located on the 
south side of Main street in one 
of those small store buildings. 

It beckoned to every passing 
child. 

In fact all Ames patronized this 
shop, at least all those who had 
cultivated a sweet tooth. It was 
Hov/ard Adams GOOD homemade 
candy that could be purchased 
there of which one specialty* was 
old-fashioned pulled taffy. 

There was another fascination 
for the children who knew Howard 
Adams and that was that he be¬ 
longed to the volunteer tiremen 
and when the fire whistle at the 
light plant began its shrieking, like 
as not part of the excitement might 
be watching the volunteers running 
to man the fire equipment. 

Howard would always leave his 
shop struggling into his oilcloth 
slicker and on the run. Both Lynn 
and Frank Morris were firemen too 
and it .vas always worth going to a 
fire to hear the brothers directing 
each others activities. 

Morrises Were Colorful 
Frank Morris particularly had a 
high voice that was almost, a fal¬ 
setto and he kept calling to Lynn 
“to come off some dangerous spot 
you so-and-so.” 

Many Ames folks past fifty to 
this day maintain that the habit of 
trying to follow the fire engines 
originated back when they were but 
children and developed a desire 
to see and hear the Morris brothers 
fight fires. Lynn, who was a char¬ 
ter member of the fire department, 
in time came to be fire chief of a 
paid department. 

At this time however he was in 
the livery stable business, having 
bought the Allen barn that stood 
on the Shelaon-Munn hotel corner. 
Lynn had worked, too, with the Ft. 
Dodge, Des Moines and Southern 
Interurban line. 

It was in 1930 that the fire 
department of Ames went on a 
permanent full-time basis It 
had come a long way from the 
time the city provided one 
hand drawn hose cart and 500 
feet of two-inch hose. 

They bad but three hydrants in 
the town in 1894 and 50 years later 
had 300 of them and three big 
trucks to run to fires. Other early 
Ames firemen were Frank and Jay 
Allen whose wives live in Ames 
still and Howard Adams whose sis- 
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ter is Jessie Adams Kooser and 
lives at S30 Clark. 

Howard Adams himself lived in a 
house across the street from the 
school where Moore Dairy is now 
His old house was moved out on 
East Lincoln Way when the dairy 
was bum. 

Original Wolf 

The Adams had a big green par¬ 
rot for a pet that inhabited a cage 
on the porch of their home or some 
times hung in the cage from a tree 
that was at the front of the house. 
And the things that parrot could 
say! He was the original ‘wolf <f 
Ames, whistling and “whoo who- 
ing the girls. When his cage was in 
the tree he really couldn't be lo¬ 
cated by the passerby concerned 
and some very funny incidents oc¬ 
curred. The parrot, like Simon the 
Tilden’s horse. Babe the Hultz dog, 
Jim the C. C. Lee horse. Waxy, the 
Copestake pony and George and 
Milo the Storms and Knapp hors¬ 
es, was known to all. 

Sometime along about this 
time, a few old settlers recall 
that out at the Olson Green¬ 
houses at one time they had 
drilled for oil. These green¬ 
houses were on the hill above 
the intersection of Sheldon and 
Oakland where the college 
archery range is, south of the 
college cemetery. 

Don’t know when the effort pe¬ 
tered out nor who did the digging 
and no one else seems to know’ any¬ 
thing more about it. BUT, Iowa 
State college archers, if your ar 
row r s come back after a bad shot 
with a glistening point maybe you 
ha\e struck oil. 

Old Mr. Olson, the greenhouse 
owner, and his sons were Ames 
first florists. They were really 
green thumb artists and flourished. 
Eventually, they built the Olson 
building at 400 Main street and sold 
their flowers, plants and corsages 
from there. 

Above was Olson’s Hall, one of 
the largest dance halls in the town 
and scene cf many a college and 
town formal party. Iowa State had 
no Memorial Union then to lake the 
larger parties and the Sheiaon- 
Munn hotel with its ballroom on 
the third floor was not opened un¬ 
til 1916. 

First Trees 

First trees in Ames were little 
cotton woods and locusts trans 
planted from along the Squaw. 

One of the landmarks of the past 


was a giant cottonwood that stood 
at the entrance to the Hultz drive¬ 
way out at w’hat is 1006 Lincoln 
Way today. It was enormous. 

In fact it was SO outstanding ir. 
size that early settlers gave direc¬ 
tions, for finding farms and houses 
or the college land by pointing out 
this old tree and going on from 
there. The ground for miles around 
it was littered with the ‘cotton 
from its seed pods and the mess 
and the advanced age of the old 
cottonwocd made it a necessity to 
bring down tne proud old tree. 

There were many mourners 
when the last limb and the im 
mense bole of the tree were final¬ 
ly no more. The college grade was 
an empty place in 1900 after the old 
King of Trees bowed. 


The county seat town of Ne¬ 
vada has always had a chip on 
its shoulder about being named 
after the state of Nevada and 
as a local narrator I would fail 
in my duty to posterity did I 
not once again state the fact 
that Nevada as a neighbor was 
named after the Sierras Neva¬ 
da BUT a good 10 years before 
the naming of the State of Ne¬ 
vada. That item is just to in 
sure a cordial welcome for this 
effort in our elder sister town. 


About the same time Nevada was 
being thus named Steve O'Brien 
who had squatted land one mile 
east and north of Ames said he 
“saw 52 deer grazing in a hollow” 
where Ames now is. 

The country had lots of fox, wolf, 
deer and elk. What groceries the 
O’Briens had to buy had to be ob¬ 
tained in Des Moines and the trip 
down took three or four days. 


Writing schools were popular in 
1852. They were for adults and 
were held over at Nevada in T. K. 
Alderman’s store with boards on 
kegs for desks. 

Anything that could bring about 
a get together was a break in the 
monotony and writing schools were 
as much social as instructional. 

T. K. Alderman was Nevada’s 
first settler and it was his grand¬ 
son, the Rev. Fred Mills of Chicago 
who came back to take part in the 
Story County Centennial last sum¬ 
mer. 


Many an old timer in Ames re¬ 
calling for me the days of the past 


had something to tell about the In¬ 
dians that were dispossessed by 
the coming of the white man in¬ 
to this state. 

In the fall the Indians camped 
along the Skunk river among the 
timberlands which was of course 
not far from the little village of 
Ames. 

They were friendly tribes 
and delighted in teaching the 
white children how to talk the 
gutterals which were their lan¬ 
guage. 

They scared the daylights out 
of early fathers and brothers of the 
town by silently appearing while 
the white men were cutting tim¬ 
ber or doing other labor and 
would just stand stock still silent¬ 
ly watching till suddenly the 
woodsman would have that famil¬ 
iar “looked-at” feeling and look 
around, startled and find company 
had come. 

They were friendly however and 
while their habit was disturbing it 
could hardly be called dangerous. 
These Indians delighted in teach¬ 
ing the settlers how to weave and 
string beads, doubtless the begin¬ 
ning of the Camp Fire crafts of to¬ 
day. 

Indians Here in 1885 

Mrs. Herman Knapp reported 
about Indians to her daughter 
Jeanette Stoddard that when she 
first came to Ames in 1885 she 
could remember that the Indians 
then were on the reservation alot- 
ted to them near Tama and that 
many times they would come to 
Ames and stand watching the cus¬ 
tomers go and come into the Bige¬ 
low and Huntington general store 
that later became Bigelow and 
Tilden’s and then Tilden’s store 
as*we know it today. 

The prairie lands and the Indian 
can not be separated in memory. 

Forerunner of several publi¬ 
cations to be edited at Iowa 
State college was probably the 
“Producer” a monthly maga¬ 
zine put out by President A. S. 
Welch and a group of his pro¬ 
fessors in 1870. 

One important article in it was 
about the grasshopper plague of 
that year with instruction on how 
to eliminate the pests. 

Also in the magazine, which was 
20 pages Jong, was a story of Dan 
McCarthy and his last importation 
of Norman horses from abroad. 
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Waxy, the Copestake pony, looks amazed at progress as he eyes a newfangled 1913 motorcycle. 


m 



Frank Morris (right) and an unidentified man are shown in front of the barn that stood where the 
Sheldon-Munn hotel now stands. The picture was taken from the south side of Main street. To the 
left of the barn is the old I)r. Beverly house, according to Mrs. Harry Latherow, 308 Lincoln Way, 
whose father, Charles Queal, worked for Frank Morris. The Queals lived in the house shown. 
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in the offices of the railroad com¬ 
pany in New York City and when- 
and if-visitors were in New York 
they would be able to read the 
home town paper. 

We wonder with the difficulty in 
travel how many of the villagers 
availed themselves of this privi¬ 
lege? 


The iron horse trough that stood 
on the corner of Fifth and Kellogg 
spang in the middle of the intersec¬ 
tion was a landmark of the past. 
Many have inquired about its pass¬ 
ing and where it went. 

It was a two tiered iron 
fountain where many an early 
traveler stopped to water his 
horse and where many a big¬ 
ger dog stood to drink. 

When the street was paved the 
useful fountain of days gone by 
was carried down to Bill Allen’s 
machine shop on Duff where it 
stood for quite a number of years. 

The drive for scrap iron during 
the war took the old fountain away 
for good. Oldtimers always remark 
its absence and also its where¬ 
abouts. Ames was very proud of it 
in the days when it was first plac¬ 
ed at Fifth and Kellogg. 


Above is the Tilden Block on Main street, which housed the Bigelow 
and Huntington general store, Bigelow’ and Tilden’s and then Til- 
den’s. Note the date (1883) on the building. 



The horse watering trough shown above was once a landmark to 
be pointed at with pride in Ames. It was located at Fifth and 
Kellogg in front of the second Baptist church which was torn down 
to make room for the Fareway Store. 


In 1877 when John Watts was 
publishing the Intelligencer he said 
that people would confer a great 
favor upon him if thev would write 


up their own local nev'S. Now 
THERE is an idea for any year! 

Watts also advertised that his 
little Iowa oaoer was kept on file 


















































CHAPTER 3 


Horse and Buggy Days 


Histories of times or events oie 
written by studious souls who 
spend many hours checking dates 
and sources. So in a strict sense 
this tale of Ames should possibly 
not be called a history. 

The dates are sometimes 
hazy and the sources are not 
musty records always—but the 
frail memories of senior citi¬ 
zens, some of whom loved a 
good story (as who can blame 
them) and some of whom had 
lived so widely that lime and 
tide had obliterated the sharp 
edges of events. 

Histories are moldy things that 
must be delved into to evaluate and 
predict but this story is a joyous 
and alive group of happenings that 
tries only to give insight into the 
life and times of our ancestors on 
the green and gold Story county 
prairie lands. It is not a chronicle 
just of happenings. 

Ames in the early days lacked 
most of the comforts we hold so 
dear today. The pioneer parents 
had no radio or TV, no wireless or 
speedy cars, no D e i s e 1 s and 
streamliners. But they had fun! 

Pleasures Were Simple 

It didn’t take so much to amuse 
a family that wanted to hear the 
news from each member who had 
been away from the other. It di:n t 
take much more than a little rais¬ 
ing of the voices to satisfy a long¬ 
ing for music. 

It didn’t take such rare foods to 
tickle the palate. These facts may 
be why the days were called the 
“good old ones.” Who know’s? 

Opinions were just as pro¬ 
nounced, however, and the 
young folks were going to the 
dogs just as fast, according to 
those early men and women. 

At the First Congregational 
church, a much respected and ad¬ 
mired preacher by the name of Se- 
eombe was asked to leave the pas¬ 
torate because “he didn’t preach 
enough hellfire and brimstone.” 

A majority of the congregation 
wanted the Rev. Secombe to stay 
and said so—but he felt even a 


small group of dissatisfied was too 
much and so he submitted his res¬ 
ignation. 

A tall cadaverous deacon by the 
name of Liddle was the ring leader 
of the complaining ones. As I re¬ 
call him in later years, he looked a 
little like an oversize St. Bernard 
with drooping eyelids and a walrus 
mustache—and all the congrega¬ 
tion was a little in awe of his views 
and pronouncements. 

Lady Spoke Out 

One small energetic woman, Mrs. 
Ruth Cook, was not among the 
overawed majority however, and 
she took the bumptious Deacon to 
task for losing the church “one of 
the best preachers they ever had.” 

The Deacon responded that a 
“preacher should shake the congre¬ 
gation right over Hell to do them 
any good” and the Reverend Sec- 
combe had not done that. 

“Well,” retorted the diminutive 
and irate Mrs. Cook, “Deacon Lid¬ 
dle, if the Dominie was to start 
shakin’ the congregation over Hell, 
you would be one of the first ones 
to fall off.” 

In these times we would call that 
the “perfect squelch” but the story 
doesn’t complete what happened 
after this. Perhaps one of the an¬ 
gry pair burst with rage. Who can 
say? 


Narrow gauge opinions were not 
limited to church matters either 
for here is a quote from the Neva¬ 
da newspaper which carries an 
item dated Mar. 31, 1886: “Ames 
High school graduated 10 boys and 
girls last Friday evening. The 
young ladies were tastefully dress¬ 
ed in calico. It was a display of 
good sense as commendable as it 
was rare and in pleasing contrast 
with the extravagance which is be¬ 
coming loo conspicuous a feature 
of high school commencement 
days.” 


Memories of politics are tnat 
they were no less admirable than 
as of today. From an old newspa¬ 
per we read that “The papers are 


filling up with accounts of official 
rascality.” 

And the story teller goes on 
to recount the tale of an audi¬ 
tor who fixed up several hun¬ 
dred fraudulent horse claims 
(whatever they v/ere) and then 
got himself transferred to the 
comptrollers office where the 
necessary signatures to pass 
the claims were affixed. 

It was only after he had draw'll 
$9,000 worth of claims money that 
he was discovered “and there was 
a cry even as today of “turn the 
rascals out.” 

Of course $9,000 seems pretty 
small pickings, but remember this 
was only 1887 and the million and 
billion signs that are everyday 
stuff today hadn’t been invented 
yet. 

There were some decided opin¬ 
ions on the lowly bicycle too. In 
1889 the bicycling rage swept like a 
dust storm over the land and by 
1895 there were more bikes in 
Iowa than in any other state west 
of the Mississippi. 

There were so many that 
laws were passed to protect 
the foot passenger and one had 
to get off when meeting either 
a horse or a walker and wheel 
to the side of the road. 

Lots of oldtimers called the bike 
an instrument of the devil. How 
could they keep track of the young 
people if they could get so far 
away on wheels! Good thing these 
worriers could not envision the time 
when the wheels would roll faster 
and faster and further and further 
away. 

One oldster became quite irate 
over how women were taking up 
the sport “in an unladylike and 
boisterous manner.” 

An ad in the paper reading 
“Will exchange folding bed, 
child’s white erib or writing 
desk for ladies bicycle” brought 
especial ire from the critical. 

One man opined that this woman 
advertiser was so crazy for a bike 
that ‘she planned to sleep on the 
floor and hang her child on a 
hook.” 
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HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS 


Excitement waxed high when a 
reputable doctor predicted every¬ 
one would be round shouldered and 
hunchbacked in the near future 
from bending over handle bars. 
*Twas ever thus! There are pro¬ 
gressives and conservatives in 
every age—and those also who ad¬ 
vice “keeping the shirt on.” Time 
has a way of settling all problems. 

★ ★ ★ 

1882 saw some of the most vio¬ 
lent of stormy weather in the 
spring of that year. That was the 
year of the catastrophic Grinnell, 
Iowa, tornado and many and var¬ 
ious were the reminiscences of that 
tragic night. 

Students in the college dormitory 
were killed and many were injur¬ 
ed among the townfolks. One wom¬ 
an sitting in a rocking chair when 
the storm hit was carried over a 
cherry tree nearby and left in her 
chair totally unhurt. 

A horse was carried 1,500 
feet in his stall and set down 
again still tied to his feed box. 
The photograph of a girl in 
Ames was carried over to 
Belle Plain 50 miles away. 

Dan McCarthy's house <the farm 
house that stands out at the end of 
Ash ave. in this year 1954» had a 
shaking up. Just across the road 
west a son Williard had just es¬ 
tablished a home having married 
the Monday before this Saturday 
storm. 

“The story goes that the gale had 
so little respect for the circum¬ 
stances or any sentiment—as to 
at once take possession. The house 
was completely demolished and the 
bride and groom were picked out 
of the mud 300 feet north.” (Good- 
speed Pub. Co’Memoirs of Story 
Co.) On the college grounds North 
Hall i then being built) had parts 
of a wall blown down and the 
horsedrawm college bus was over¬ 
turned but without casualty to hu¬ 
man life. 


Harvey Taylor reminiscing 
about the past recalls a Chin- 
- ese-laundry once occupying 
the s. w. corner of Duff at 5th. 
He advertised as “Hang Lee- 
Chinese Laundry Washie.” The 
pioneers were pretty crochety 
with a foreign element moving 
into THEIR town even as to¬ 
day they talk condescendingly 
of not wanting Ames to become 


industrialized for fear of “the 
kind of laboring elements it 
might add to our people.” 

The younger element overheard 
their parents stewing about this 
Chinese laundryman and com¬ 
plaining he should be run out of 
town so they figured out a way to 
get him to leave. The young men 
sent one of the girls into his es¬ 
tablishment and she was to run 
out screaming. The boys would 
lounge outside—act like they be¬ 
lieved the circumstantial evidence 
—and chase him out of town. Ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Tavler, the act turn¬ 
ed out just as planned for once 
and the poor laundryman left town 
without even gathering his posses¬ 
sions about him. Don’t know what 
the oldsters thought of the jest-or 
of its results—but the story shows 
one facet of Ye Olden Ames. 


Herman Knapp relayed a story to 
this chapter of our tales of Ames 
by visiting many years ago with 
his daughters about one time when 
he served on a trial jury for a 
student accused of stealing a suit 
from a room in Old Main. Dan 
McCarthy was the attorney for the 


OQ 


state and Judge Stevens for the 
student and the trial resulted in 
the clearing of the ISC student on 
the charge of stealing. Judge Stev 
ens was paid for his services with 
a check made out on the account 
of the youth’s uncle, but when he 
went to cash it he found no uncle 
and no cash. 

The Judge stood a lot of 
goodnatured teasing from 
Amesites because when he 
found the student to protest the 
check the boy was wearing the 
suit that he had been cleared 
of stealing. Judge Stevens re¬ 
sponse was that he must be a 
darned good lawyer. Oldtimers 
in Ames can still recall how 
Herman Knapp laughed as he 
told this story. His sense of hu¬ 
mor must have been passed on 
to that good humorist Seaman 
Knapp, Ames insurance sales¬ 
man in 1953, who is Herman 
Knapp’s eldest son and a fine 
teller of fun stories of his own 
time. 

An early declamatory contest 
in Ames was reported to have been 
won at a walk by Earl Templeton 
(son of Ames pioneer doctor H. M. 



r These were the teachers in Ames in 1887. There are nine of them. 
Today their counterparts number 139. Seated in front row are Myr¬ 
tle Laumng. 1st and 2nd grades (left), and Evelyn Starr, Gth and 
7th grades, Second row seated are Mayme Kaynor, 5th grade (left) 
and Laura Molten. 3rd and 4th grades. Standing from left are Mrs. 
Fitehpatrick, 1st and 2nd grades; William Hicks, principal; Anna 
McCannon, high school assistant; W. F. Chevalier, superintendent, 
and Aggie West, 8th grade. 



















Templeton and brother of Mrs. 
Mary Bates who lives today at 
117 Sixth St.) His selection was 
“On Ice” which is exactly where 
he put the speech contest. Other 
declaimers were Belle Vanscoy, 
Edith George and Claude Campbell 
(Mabei Campbell’s brother). 

Then there were piano duets by 
Eva Kingkade and Monah Talbott; 
and by Ethel and Genevieve Per¬ 
kins. The Perkins girls were the 
daughters of A1 Perkins who origin¬ 
ally owned the lot across from the 
library east that is used by Allen 
Motor Co. today as a parking lot. 

A1 Perkins for many years owned 
the store building occupied by a 
variety of business houses that 
stood next door west of Judisch 
Drug store. Mr. Perkins was quite 
a character and everybody enjoy¬ 
ed his stories and jokes. One time 
he introduced some strangers to 
his wife and told them to speak 
very loudly for she was very hard 
of hearing. Sue Perkins was not at 
all deaf and knowing her husband’s 
love of teasing she soon spiked his 
story. 

There are many small jokes he 
perpetrated on his friends that 
made this lovable man remember¬ 
ed by his contemporaries with af¬ 
fection. It is these intimate glimp¬ 
ses that this book is attempting to 
bring to you from pages of the 
past. 

Many of the great events 
that were front page happen¬ 
ings when they occurred have 
been long forgotten. Many of 
the pioneer business men have 
slipped without record into the 
limbo of the past. Only by the 
small remembered records of 
their personalities do we recre¬ 
ate them today through the 
recollections of the oldtimers 
who remember some such tale 
as I have just regaled you with. 

Daisy Brown, sister of Harry 
Brown, in reconstructing the days 
of yesteryear for these pages, men¬ 
tions the pipe organ in the First 
Congregational church of many 
years ago. It was a hand-pumped 
organ and as Miss Brown remem¬ 
bers it the organ was pumped dur¬ 
ing the church service by young 
boys from the Sunday school. To¬ 
day the organists flip an electric 
switch and with a wait of only sec¬ 
onds is ready for use. Then a regu¬ 
lar pump handle on the side of the 


instrument was raised and lowered 
till the bellows made the pipes re¬ 
spond. The organ was at the back 
of the choir loft and heavy portier 
type of curtains were at either 
side. Behind these the “pumpers” 
stayed till the service was over. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Hultz who 
sang in the Congregational church 
choir along with Mrs. Lucien Til- 
den (then Ruth Duncan), used to 
tell of the noise and confusion that 
sometimes took place back of these 
curtains. At one time, howevei, 
things were preter-naturally still 
and when the sermon was over 
and the organisl struck thf- first 
chords of the closing hymn noth¬ 
ing happened. 

Miss Clara McConnell, who had 
one of the town’s first beauty 
shops, the Marinello Shop, was the 
organist and she looked helplessly 
at the choir. Mr. Hultz slipped 
back of the curtains while ihe con¬ 
gregation waited and found that 
Henry Templeton, the pumper that 
day, had gone to dreamland dur¬ 
ing the rather long sermon and 
was breathing gently in sleep in¬ 
stead of puffing hard as he should 
have been if he pumped up the 
mammoth pipes of the organ 

Lucien Tilden tells the story 
of an occasion in the 1880 s 
when a new minister and his 
family of five children arrived 
in Ames to find his predeces¬ 
sor was unable to vacate the 
parsonage because of a serious¬ 
ly sick little son. 

The George Tilden family with 
five children in their own home, 
gave the ministerial W. F. Ben¬ 
nett family sanctuary. Imagine a 
household with ten noisy younguns 
all trying (?) to be quiet and con¬ 
tented. John Bennett, one of these 
children, recalled in after years 
that “cherries were ripe and 
abundant in the trees in the yard 
of the Tilden home up on Douglas 
and children, like birds, could be 
found in all the trees.” Lou Tilden 
and John Bennett became almost 
inseparable friends from that time 
on. That fall Frank Chevalier (un¬ 
cle of Chev, Clint and Frank Ad¬ 
ams by virtue of being their moth¬ 
er’s brother) began his notable 
service in the Ames schools. He 
was the first head of Central 
school in which Crozier taught. 
Mr Crozier lives in Ames today at 
811 Douglas and was Mrs. Alma 


Hamilton’s brother (of whom more 
is written in other pages). 

Lou Tilden says that on the Sat¬ 
urday night before school opened 
for its fall term that year in 1880 
John and he climbed into a win¬ 
dow in the high school room in 
the old building, and placed their 
books in the desk of their choice 
—the back seat—of the boys’ sec¬ 
tion. On Monday morning bright 
and early they were there to de¬ 
fend their rights to that seat .Be¬ 
fore the first day was over they 
were caught in mischief and, as 
since in time immemorial, were 
punished by being changed up to 
the front seats of the room. The 
desks were double ones in those 
days and the boys still got to sit 
together. They remained seat- 
mates through their school days 
and entered ISC together after be¬ 
ing excused from high school to 
enter in March. Those were the 
days when college was arranged 
for the farm boys so the terms ran 
differently. 

★ ★ ★ 

Harvey Taylor, as a boy of 10 or 
12. used to sell popcorn when the 
athletic field of the college. “Sports 
Field” it was called, was back of 
Morrill Hall. 

One time after an exciting vic¬ 
tory by the football team, an over 
ly exhuberant bunch of students 
pounced on the popcorn seller and 
thrust him onto a blanket giving 
him the old toss up treatment so of¬ 
ten applied to freshmen in the days 
when hazing was a general prac¬ 
tice at ISC. 

Up went Harvey, sacks of pop¬ 
corn with him. As he came down 
the second time the sacks were un¬ 
der the boy and the next time up it 
rained popcorn on spectators and 
ground and all. 

Imagine the financial loss to a 
boy of 12 must have meant some¬ 
thing, but to hear the tale today it 
was one of life’s merriest mo¬ 
ments. 

Harvey tells, too, of the time 
there was an excursion to the 
campus that Prof. Meeker had 
‘condemned* the new flag pole 
to be used next day for the firrt 
time. Student excitement ran 
high and though the story was 
only a publicity stunt, the stu¬ 
dents made two mounded up 
heaps ot earth to show what 
was going to happen to anyone 
who condemned their flag pole. 















Mrs. Fred Johnson’s family rec- 


Some one previously had suggest¬ 
ed using a windmill tower on cen¬ 
tral campus lor a flag pole They 
hac. one brought round and it was 
found, a twisted heap the next day. 
An apparent tempest in a teapot, 
but feeling ran high over the flag 
and its dispos?.ion and the affair 
was not funny. 


Girls in Trouble 

Little girls in days of yore got 
out and around and got in trouble 
do-rig something they shouldn’t. 
Here is a story about some girls 
who almost made idiots of them¬ 
selves. By request they shall be 
nameless. 

They were out one evening 
about 9 and were saying their 
goodbyes to each other on the 
corner by Ben Read’s bouse 
■ Buick Garage stands there 
no*'.) Opposite them was the 
West hotel and looking up they 
saw a man’s shadow evidently 
swaying back and forth as 
though suspended. 

The girls were horrified. “He s 
hung himself.” they gasped, and 
started off to report the terrific 
happening to the hotel man. One a 
little steadier than the rest waited 
a moment longer to be sure of what 
she thought they were seeing and 
then commenced to giggle. The 
man’s shadow gave a last hitch 
and slid into his nightshirt. 

In 1899 it was very daring for 
young ladies to even walk past 
some places—and or.e of these was 
the pooi hall. In that year three 
daring souls promenaded past a 
pool hall that was located on the 
south side of Main about at the in 
tersection of Kellogg. That’s all 
there is to the story 7 —except that 54 
years later one of these girls re¬ 
membered how squeamish she felt 
on that occasion and reported the 
incident in her memories of a ‘mis¬ 
spent youth.’ 


Autographs 

In 1885 every school child had a 
small autograph album—generally 
leather bound and about the size of 
a deck of cards. Therein friends in¬ 
scribed tender sentiments. We 
were allowed to peak into Mrs. 
Belle Alien’s album and read the 
words— 

“Your album is a golden spot 

to write the words forget-me- 
not.” 

In the line of Little Audrey jokes 
of decades ago. here’s one. “A near¬ 


by farmer lost a cow in a queer 
manner last week. The animal was 
rummaging through, a summer kit¬ 
chen and swallowed an umbrella 
and a cake of yeast. The yeast fer¬ 
menting in the poor beast’s stom¬ 
ach raised the umbrella and she 
died of inflation.” 

Amusing reporting in olden pa¬ 
pers is always intriguing. Here 
from an 1887 news story is one 
about Lula Wrign* who “met with 
a runaway last Monday. The horse 
she had driven to the coUege at¬ 
tached tc- the buggy took the front 
wheels and came to town leaving 
Miss Lula and the major part of 
the rig at the coliege. ’ Then 
naively. “No particular damage. ’ 
Wanted Rougher Life 
Ames was apparently not enough 
of a frontier town to satisfy all 
corners for a group of one time res¬ 
idents, as early as 1876, decided to 
try their luck with getting rich 
quick by pioneering into the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. 

Goid was on Ihe mind of every¬ 
one that summer for discovery of 
some in the hills in 74 had been 
made. It wasn’t a very safe propo¬ 
sition to go after it in that location, 
however, for the Sioux Indians held 
that ground as sacred and defend¬ 
ed it fiercely. 

This group of Ames men 
were armed to the hilt with 
carbines, sixshooters, revolvers 
and sheath knives and they 
called themselves the Ames 
Centennial Party because this 
was the year the country cele¬ 
brated the United States Cen¬ 
tennial. 

rile party of men included John 
Johnson and his brother Hugh, G. 
W. Rogers, a railroad agent in 
Ames, and E. P Cronen, allegedly 
a Western Union employee. Then 
there was Olson. B. A. Little, R. H. 
Miller, J. M. Moulton, W. H. La 
Rue, Nicksin, Evans, Kinney, W. A. 
Noland and Otto of which nothing 
particular seems to be known. 

As a group the men only got as 
far as Hill City and no mention of 
the group is made in local history. 
However part of the men did go on 
to Deadwood where they camped 
on a meadowland that people 
around there still call Centennial 
Prairie though only a few know- 
why it is so called. John Johnson 
settled in Dakota and later helped 
establish the first newspaper in 
Spearfish. This brief story about 
residents of the long ago was un¬ 
earthed by Bob Rozeboom from 


ords in Long Beach, Calif. 

First Telephone 

The first telephone in Ames was 
put in in 1877, only a year after 
Bell’s invention. The process seem¬ 
ed pretty weird to the pioneer fath¬ 
ers and the story goes that one 
dashed into another room to find 
the man who was talking “through 
the wall”. Many people thought it 
was done by tubes concealed in the 
cellar. 

The telephone was a nine days 
wonder referred to as “the wire 
that, speaks”. Frederick Hubbell of 
Des Moines had the first two Iowa 
telephones, between his house and 
his office. 

There were no numbers des¬ 
ignating people’s homes, origi¬ 
nally, and one said to “Cen¬ 
tral,” ‘Give me Briley’s Meat 
Market, the one run by the 
Briley who married so and so.” 
Centra* in those days was just 
one of the neighbors 2 <nd she 
understood just who was want¬ 
ed by whom. 

There were eventually two ex¬ 
changes in Ames—the Mutual and 
the Bell and it was necessary to 
have the same company phone in 
order to speak to the person you 
wanted. Mrs. Belle Allan, present 
day oldster of 80, tells that she has 
had the same telephone number 
since. 

By 1900 the Mutual company was 
located as an exchange over a lo¬ 
cal shoe store and proudly boasted 
of 80 subscribers. 

Girls and Bootlegger 
Little girls at the young lady size 
sometimes thought up mischief of 
the first order and coming home 
one night from a party a group in 
the 1880 s went past the local boot¬ 
legger's house. Through the win- 
dew they could see him sitting in 
the light of the coal oil lamp. 

Pearl ‘Tot’ Bigelow said she 
had heard that a certain whis¬ 
tle brought the man hustling 
out to sell his wares and was a 
sign of an old customer. The 
rest of the girls dared her to 
test her knowledge so the high 
spirited To I whistled with fin¬ 
ger at her lips and everyone 
waited to see what would hap¬ 
pen. 

Sure enough there was a stirring 
inside and out came the bootlegger 
on his way to the barn behind his 
house. History completes the tale 
with the girls in full flight up the 
street scared within an inch of 











AT THE SQUAW AND THE SKUNK 


their lives, because the man they 
had tampered with was noted for a 


tion of that year which was 


fierce and flaming temper. 

In 1909 the citizens of Ames were 
quite concerned over how their 
number kept the Sabbath. Seemed 
there were far too many “amuse¬ 
ments” that the people of our town 
were indulging in rather than 
church attendance. 

One wit remarked that he 
had been a resident of the town 
for 30 years and had “never 
yet heard of anybody having 
any amusement in Ames Sun¬ 
day or any other day!” The re¬ 
mark was not kindly taken and 
the arguments flew thick and 
fast. No one could insult the 
home town of our citizens and 
get away with it, even were he 
criticizing Lis own. 

It was pointed out that the Frozo 
trio (among other things) had just 
been here. It was “three young 
men impersonating a dude, a Ne¬ 
gro and a newsboy.” Their trio 
singing was classy and the act all 
around was good, thus proving that 
some amusing things did happen in 
Ames. 

Two Memorable Structures 

Two olden time structures are 
dear to the hearts of returning old- 
timers of Ames, Old Main, if the 
returnee was an IAC graduate, and 
Old Central if his history where 
Ames is concerned is of the town 
as well as the college. 

Old Central was the first real 
schoolhouse that endured over the 
years and so it is tied up with 
much of the youth of the town. 
About 1885 there was an Alumni 
organization formed of Ames High 
school graduates, but the number 
being so very few the organization 
did not endure. 

In 1892 a new effort was made 
and officers elected that year were 
Bernice Sheldon (son of Ames’ per¬ 
ennial mayor Parley Sheldon). He 
was a member of the class of 85; 
Cena Thayer, ’86; and Martha Win¬ 
ter Wilson, ’81, who was the wife 
of Henry Wilson of Union National 
Bank staff. 

This group, too, was not very 
successful and in 1905 the clas¬ 
ses of 1903 and 1904 determined 
to re-organize and gave a<n en¬ 
thusiastic banquet to the class 
of 1905 in Adams Hall. This was 
repeated in 1906 and perhaps 
the ancestor of the present Jun- 
ior-Senioi prom was the recep- 


held at the M. A. Manning 
home at 11th and Duff. 

Officers of that year were Mabel 
Campbell, ’01; Mrs. Roy Bradley 
(Rose Goblei, ’01; and Lou Dog- 
gett, ’05. That year it was recorded 
that so far the enormous number 
of graduates had been 241 with 30 
more coming up in 1907. 

Even then the class histories 
were showing a large number of 
AHS grads going to college to con¬ 
tinue their education. Fifteen of 
the class of 1905 and 22 of the class 
of ’06 went on thus. Two alumni 
members of AHS in the early 1900s 
had the pleasure of seeing their 
sons or daughters belonging to the 
Alumni organization. 

Mrs. A1 Perkins (Sue Daniels, 
’83) had two daughters in the 1995 
class, Ethel and Genevieve; and 
Mrs. M. A. Manning’s (Clara 
West, ’85) son Truman was gradu¬ 
ated in 1905. These were the only 
instances at that date of such a 
thing and all concerned were much 
honored over the circumstance. 

Class of 1800 

A listing of AHS Alumni from old 
records show the class of 1880 ros¬ 
ter to be Grace Bartlett, Emma 
Hall, Agatha (West) Ramsey, Lillie 
(Lindsey) Birdsall and Ida (Bard- 
well) Drew. The class of 1881 con¬ 
tained the names of Lottie (Gil¬ 
bert) White; Kitty (Barrett) Carl¬ 
ton; Harriet (Porter) Haywood; 
Lily (Barroll) Holcomb; Minnie 
(Johnston) Bullock and Martha 
(Winter) Wilson. 

In 1882 and 1884 no class gradu¬ 
ated though the records did not 
show why this phenomena. 

The class of 1883 had several 
names we recognized, however. 
There was L. C. Tilden of the 
Tilden store and F. B. Spence 
who had a restaurant and fruit 
store in later years. There was 
Taylor Kendall, Mary (John¬ 
son) C’rozier, Olive (Butler) 
Lake, Birdie (Estess) Johnston; 
Sue Perkins nee Daniels who 
lived in Los Angels so many 
years. Her name and that of 
her husband A1 appears in oth¬ 
er places in these pages. Kate 
Shields, Rose Bartlett, Fred 
Lucas and Thos. Swan of this 
class were deceased early. 

The class of 1885 began to show 
the increase in numbers so charac¬ 
teristic of Ames graduation lists 


over the years. To these names on 
the Alumni list were added their 
place of residence in 1906 which 
may interest some: 

Eva Starr, deceased. 

Earl Granger, doctor, Randolph, 

Mass 

Roscoe Miller, plumber, Escon¬ 
dido, Calif. 

Frank Haverly. teacher, Somers, 
Iowa. 

Bernice Sheldon, bank cashier, 
Ames. 

Hattie <Weld» Sargent, Boone. 
Effie (Thomas) Stuart, Cedar 
Bluffs, Neb. 

Bertha (Soper) Costello, Chicago. 
Mary <Wynn' Nourse, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Lulu (Wright* Ringheim, Neva¬ 
da. Iowa. 

Clara (West) Manning, Ames. 
Jennie Parkhill, dressmaker, 
Ames. 

Jessie 'Parkhill* Hamilton, Ce¬ 
dar Rapids. 

Florence 1 Parklhill 1 Kuhl, Willa- 
mett. Ill. 

Then came the clas of 1886: 
Jennie (Jones) Giddings, Alden, 
Ill. 

Cena Thayer, Ames. 

Alice (Thomas) McGrath, Sioux 
City. 

Ella (Cook) Perkins, Buchanan, 
Mich. 

Lillie (Brown) Loughran. Ames 
(Harry Brown’s sister). 

Walter Gibbons, Arizona. 

Bert Bizbee, doctor, Tuscon, 
Ariz. 

Marion Stratton, real estate, 
Spokane. 

Caroline Chevalier and Mary 
Kelly, deceased. 


The class of 1887 numbered 
among its ranks the following: 

Margaret (Bigelow) Hamilton, 
of the Bigelow mercantile family. 

Annie <Hemstreet> Waltmire, 
still living in Ames. 

Flo (Fitchpatrick) Kimmel. Lew 
McElvea’s aunt. 

Harriet (Sheldon) Hammer, Par¬ 
ley Sheldon’s daughter. Her home 
was torn down for the parking lot 
at Fifth and Douglas. Still lives in 
Ames. 

Gertrude Morris (Lynn and 
Frank’s sister. Still lives here at 
617 Duff). 

Myrtle Lanning, taught many 
years in the public schools of the 
city, now lives with Julia Lanning 
Gosard. 
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Sam Kooser, farmer, Ames. 

Ed Giddings, mailman, in Mar¬ 
shalltown in 1906. 

Ada 'Stutslager* nee Cook. 
Winnie (Hunter* Evans. 

Mina Giddings, deceased. 


You will recognize several of the 
class of 88: 

Hattie 'Cristman* Dodds, Mrs. 
Guy Lives in Ames today at 618 
Carroll. 

Frank Meridith, collecting agent, 
Des Moines. 

Harriet • Fitchpatrick* Wright. 
Lynn 'Chevalier* Adams— moth¬ 
er of the Adams boys of Ames. 
Lillian 'Paxton* Marston. 

Ella < Dodds) Norris. 

Minnie (Adams) Potter, Jay and 
Jim Adams’ sister. 

Ruth 'Duncan* Tilden, Mrs. L. 
C. of Ames. 

Jessie 'Maxwell* Freelan. 

Blanch Soper, deceased. 


The class of ’89 had among it 
alumni R. H. McCarthy 'Dan Mc¬ 
Carthy’s father' and Wilson D. 
Rich who was Assistant postmaster 
for many years and then started a 
furrier business in Sioux City. 


The class of 1890 had two of Eli 
Cramblitt’s children in it. Rose 
Stockwell and Flo Lincoln. 

Then there was Belle (Selby* 
Allen who just this year celebrated 
her 80th birthday. She is Sarah 
Matta’s mother. Others were: 

Dolly 'Sisson* Turner. 

Grettie 'Zenor) Holmes. 

Blanche 'Granger* Brown, de¬ 
ceased by 1906. 

Jessie Christman. 

Elsie St. John. 

Laura Fuller. 


No class was graduated in 1891 
or 1893. In 1982 there was Alice 
(Stutslager* Stockwell and in 1894 
you will again find some Amesites 
who live in the town today: 

Harry Brown. 

Racine Goble who for many 
years was a mail carrier in Ames. 
His father was Hector 'Hank* 
Goble the harness shop man. 

Blanche Greeley Wilson, who 
was Cap Greeley’s heir and niece. 

Jessie (Adams* Kooser, Jim 
Adams’ daughter and cousin of 
Clint, Chev and Frank. 


The class of 1895 graduated 
another Goble, Katherine, who 


worked for a while in the treasur¬ 
er’s office at ISC and for many 
years in the Ames Trust and Sav¬ 
ings bank. She was Kate Grey lat¬ 
er on. Also: 

Roscoe Douglas, preacher. 

Mabel Beverly, doctor’s daugh¬ 
ter and a nurse. 

Frank Underwood, whom many 
an Amesite knew as the conductor 
on Parley Sheldon’s electric cars 
to the college. 

The class of 1896 included: 

Ernest Granger who later was a 
physician. 

Jessie Stuckslager who clerked 
in Semmons store. 

Abbie (Larned* Baughman. 

Raymond Wortman. 


The AHS graduating class of 1897 
was the one that produced Mar¬ 
garet Wilson who became a mis¬ 
sionary in India and wrote a book 
on prison life. Another missionary 
came out of this class. She was 
Daisy Brown, Harry Brown’s sis¬ 
ter who lives in Ames today as a 
retired person. 

Also Bertha Eperson, Chris 
Fausch, Lora Orland Sisson, Min¬ 
nie Perkins, Raymond Seis and Ed¬ 
na (Taylor* Kalsem were others 
who were in this class. 

The class of ’98 had several who 
were working, following their 
graduation in mercantile establish¬ 
ments in Ames. Such were Nettie 
Bauge who worked in Tildens, and 
Ethel Underwood who worked in 
the Fair store. 

Then there were those who 
taught such as Alida Bigelow, 
Thyra Hytland and Margaret 
Stanton, who taught history at ISC. 
Married were Mildred (Graham) 
Wortman, Nina (Starr* Hutchin¬ 
son and Lauma 'Stratton* Hem- 
stock. 

The last class of the 1890’s in¬ 
cluded Parley Adams, who turned 
out to be a printer; Esella McCor¬ 
mick who went to ISTC; Walter 
McGuire who was assistant Editor 
of the New York Times; Jessi 
(Kogle) Rex and another O’Brien 
in the implement business. 

An Interview with 
Olive Stevens Damon 

Isaac Stevens came to Ames in 
its early days as roadmaster for 
the first rail line beyond Marshall¬ 
town. 

John Stevens who later be¬ 


came the judge who had such 
an influence on Story county 
politics was the son of this 
early settler and also a mem¬ 
ber of the first class to grad¬ 
uate from Iowa Ag college. 
There is a story about the young 
John and his first air rifle riding 
over from Marshalltown to the sec¬ 
tion house at Ames. His father 
said he could ride the work train 
to quarry where it was picking 
up rocks to use as ballast for the 
tracks and the bridge over Squaw 
creek. 

There were only about 16 farm 
houses after the train left Mar¬ 
shalltown. One of these was the 
Hoggatt farmhouse in Ames. 

Town Was Slough 
All the town was a slough at 
this time down to about Burnett 
and Main. There was a railway 
water tank at Duff, a little beyond 
what is now the Northwestern 
freight house and here John drop¬ 
ped off the work train to see if he 
could shoot some ducks for his din¬ 
ner. 

He walked on west and soon sure 
enough there were some birds in 
the water along the track embank¬ 
ment. He took careful aim and got 
his duck on the first try. 

Then, proud as Lucifer, he 
brought it back and asked the 
section boss wife to cook it 
for him. 

She promised to do so but warn¬ 
ed him not to boast about his kill 
—for it was not a WILD duck but 
one from the barnyard flock of 
Mrs. L. Q. Hoggatt whose hus¬ 
band was the justice of the peace. 

Needless to say since the duck 
had such official upbringing 
young John Stevens ate it with rel¬ 
ish tinged with apprehension. He 
told his family in later years that 
he learned then the value of tem¬ 
pering justice with mercy and that 
circumstantial evidence was not 
always what it seemed. 

Coming from Vermont the Stev¬ 
ens always received a can of 
maple sugar from relatives but it 
was not a cake of sugar like to¬ 
day’s shipments might be, but soft 
enough to be eaten with a spoon. 
It was kept in the coolness of the 
cellar and of course lasted as long 
as little Stevens children would al¬ 
low it to last. 

Hand-Me-Downs Appear 
In about 1893 the first ‘hand-me- 
downs’ appeared in the stores. 
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Hand-me-downs were apparel cut 
to standard sizes that you bought 
just as was. They were not sup¬ 
posed to be as elegant as the 
seamstress made to your own mea¬ 
surements. 

The visit ol the family seam¬ 
stress usually occured twice a 
year and was a time of upheaval 
and much ado when Mama tried 
to have on hand boning and buck¬ 
ram. seam tape and dust ruffles, 
whalebones and lining materials. 

If you’ve ever seen all the 
stuff of which oldtimes dresses 
were made, you know how 
much there had to be, particu¬ 
larly if there were several ‘lad¬ 
ies’ in the household to be sew¬ 
ed for. 

Always it was the youngest s 
job to run down to the store for 
this and that of the forgotten or 
suddenly desired appertenences. 
To that age all this to do about 
things that could interupt good 
play seemed unnecesary ana an 
aggravation. 

Of course the peevishness over 
this disappeared when it came 
the years for your name to be 
added to the pot and YOU were 
the one being sewed for. 

Mothers and aunts and sisters 
and cousins stood around deciding 
just what looked best and there 
was no doubt about it—the results 
were out-of-this-world exciting. 

Our sewing machines in those 
days were not all chain stitch but 
these first hand-me-downs had this 
kind of stitching. One of these ma¬ 
chines that made chain stitched 
garments was the Wilson-Gibbes 
Tilden’s Had Inovations 
The first box of ‘shirt waists’ 
that Tildens store got in was when 
Mrs. Damon was in high school. 
These were a departure in the way 
of dress tops, for before these 
made their appearance, the girls 
had always worn their dress tops 
over the skirt 

Here was a kind that was tucked 
in and, very excitingly, not the 
same color as the skirt. Mrs. Da¬ 
mon wore hers to school the first 
thing and was being extensively 
admired when Margaret Fairchild 
(the doctor’s daughter) picked off 
what she thought was a loose 
thread. 

Instead it was a part of the 
chainstitching that fastened on 
the sleeve of the shirtwaist and 
out came the whole thing. A 


quick trip home had to be 
made before school took up to 
change into a whole garment 
—and a very embarrassed girl 
didn’t think much of hand-me- 
down, believe me! 

Oldtimers in Ames will recognize 
that Fairchild name ar that of 
their oldtime doctor. Mrs. John 
Mather told once that he had 
brought her children into the 
world. 

Dr. Fairchild had taken part of 
his training in the Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester but THE Dr. Mayo then 
was the father of Dr. Will Mayo 
and Dr. Charles Mayo who are 
now old doctors of the line. 

Dr. Fairchild was the Northwest¬ 
ern railroad doctor and following 
him in Ames practice came Dr. 
Will Harriman, whose wife, Mrs. 
Mary Harriman, is an Ames resi¬ 
dent at this time. 

An Interview with 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Kintzley 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Kintzley, 
who celebrate their golden wedding 
anniversary in 1954 live in what 
Ames oldtimers call the “Duncan 
house” at 903 Kellogg. 

They were married in this 
same house 50 years ago now— 
and the south bay window 
where we sat for this interview’ 
had been the scene of the Kint- 
sley wedding—and also that of 
Ruth Duncan Tilden and L. C. 
Tilden only a few short years 
apart. 

This home was the property of 
John Duncan, editor of the Intelli¬ 
gencer (Ames first paper). He was 
also one of the early postmasters 
and it was the home just north of 
the Duncan one where the George 
Hultz family, my parents—estab¬ 
lished their home in Ames. 

We were talking of the lovely 
trees that provide such luxurient 
shade on Kellogg and I recalled 
that one of the trees along the 
parking had been planted in my 
honor the day I was born. 

Mrs. Kintzley’s family, the 
Blakes, had bought the house when 
the Ducans moved to Fifth and 
Kellogg and Mrs- Duncan had 
wanted to move right back again 
because she so missed the shaded 
street of her first home. 

Woodwork Was Heavy 
The woodwork of this old home 
is black walnut and the front coor 
which w£s removed some years 
ago to make only one entrance to 


the house, was such a heavy slab 
of native black walnut that it took 
six men to take :t off of its hinges. 
The Kintzleys have stored this val¬ 
uable piece of wood for making a 
table for an appreciative member 
of their family. 

Clyde Kintzley is retired after 
years in the city postoffice and his 
memor.es of Ames go back many 
years. He spoke very affectionately 
of Ames philanthropist “Cap” 
Greeley who had a penchant for 
doing things for people who needed 
help but never would let any mem- 
tion. be mace of his services. 

One time when the Times 
(the Ames paper of that time) 
wanted to tell of his good 
works Greeley was horrified 
and would have none of it. The 
good men do lives after them; 
however, and besides giving 
Mary Greeley hospital and the 
lot where the city library 
stands Cap Greeley’s name 
stands in the hearts of many 
because he was known for 
these quiet philanthropies. 

It was Greeley also who contri¬ 
buted, the money to build “Chau¬ 
tauqua Auditorium,” which is 
known today as the Ames high 
field house on Lincoln Way. It 
stood originally east of town where 
the north half of the Municipal 
cemetery is today. This was Geo. 
Henry Maxwell's land. 

Clyde Kintzley’s grandfather, 
Adolphus, went to the Civil War 
w’ith Billy Sunday’s ( the evange¬ 
list’s) father and neither one re¬ 
turned. 

Polly, the widowed grandmother, 
raised her children on a farm 
north of Ames and Clyde tells of 
her making a trip by train with 
her children to Boone. That was 
quite a journey in those days and 
the whole family was completely 
worn out at the end of the return 
trip. 

Polly asked the conductor on the 
train if he wouldn’t stop and let 
her off at her farm (now the ISC 
golf course) because it would save 
the children the long walk from 
Ames. Arrogantly the conductor 
refused, but Col. Lucien Q. Hog- 
gatt was near enough to overhear 
the request and he threatened 
mayhem if the train was not halt¬ 
ed. 

Good Turn Done 

With the rest of the passengers 
backing up the Colonel, the con- 
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The post office stood at 5th and Kellogg until 1935. Note the 1912 “touring car’’ parked on the wrong 
side of the street. 


two houses stood on west Main 
street where the Montgomery 
Ward buildings are today 325 Main 
street. Kintzley’s houses stood west 
of Miller Blacksmithy- 

The families were proud of the 
Northwestern railroad surgeon as 
well. 

tall evergreen trees that stood on 
their two lots. 

Back on the lots in the 
rear of the Kintzley houses 
was the little cottage of 
“Grandma Adams’’. Her sweet 
little house with its white pic¬ 
ket fence about it stood where 
Brintnall’s Storage Battery 
stands today and Grandma 
Adams was famed for her in¬ 
dependence and her braided 
rugs. 

She was Jay Adam’s and Minnie 
Adams Potter’s mother and thus 
the matriarch of the trio of Adams 
men who are in the business world 
of Ames today as morticians and 
manufacturers. 


The town dweller may find it in¬ 
triguing to be able to visualize the 
way his abode looked long before 
he lived in it—and so thi9 peek at 
the vicinity of Main and Burnett 
may be interesting. 

Across the street north where 
Yates Oil is, stood the white frame 


ductor had little choice and the 
train was stopped. Grandmother 
Polly was forever grateful to Hog- 
gatt for interceding and told her 


grandchildren the tale many times 
in her later years. 

Later Polly lived beside the John 
Kintzley’s (Clyde’s father) and the 


The first Christian church. It was built by Charlie Duntz, old-time 
Ames contractor. 
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Christian church with its corner 
entrance — that preceded today’s 
stone structure at Sixth and Clark. 

An early Ames doctor, Fairchild, 
lived on the other corner of this 
early intersection and Clyde Kint- 
zley reported that he was the big 
doctor of the day, being not only 
a general practitioner but the 
“Besides being a good doctor, 
he was a good man and a gentle¬ 
man.” 

He was married to a beautiful 
little Jewish woman and their son, 
David, is now an older physician 
in Clinton, la. 

Church Moved 

The Methodist church of Kint- 
zley’s time stood on the corner of 
Main and Kellogg and when they 
built the new church at Fifth 
where it stands today, the congre¬ 
gation of the Christian church 
bought the little frame building 
across to the southwest from the 
Methodists (for $200) and moved it 
corner of Fifth and Kellogg where 
they used it until they moved in¬ 
to the white one at Fifth and Bur¬ 
nett that we have just heard about. 

When the Christian church was 
through with this small structure 
it was used for a primary school 
for about 10 years and Marjie 
Watts Sowers (Mrs. Elmer) taught 
there. This was moved away to 
make room for the postoffice when 
it stood a block south of where it 
does now. 

The Kintzleys recalled an 
early Fife and Drum Corps 
that was very popular in 
Ames. They were “simply won¬ 
derful and performed often”. 
George Underwood, Matt Mc- 
Michael and George Pitser 
formed the Corps. 

Underwood was Ethel Under¬ 
wood Meeker’s father; McMichael 
was Mrs. Lew Cole’s father and 
George Pitser had a famed son 
“Ernie” who became a “big time” 
stage dancer. 

Then there was Van Chamber- 
lain who was an early lumberman 
who lived neighbor to the Kint- 
sleys, at 903 Kellogg. There is 
mention of Van in other chapters 
but the Kintzleys remembered him 
for his kindness to his sisters Em, 
Belle, Vicki and Mary who kept 
house for him. 

Another recollection brought to 
mind Perry Simmons, Ames horse 
trader of the 1890’s. He drove the 
only sulky in town, exercising his 


racing horses. He lived upon Doug¬ 
las and had a son named “Pitt” 
who very naturally became a Vet 
doctor. 

Recollection Better 

At this point in the running com¬ 
ment on olden times it was agreed 
that perhaps the reason the old¬ 
sters of Ames remembered their 
early days better than we who 
came a bit later was because 
there were fewer people TO re¬ 
member and so they knew each 
other better and could remember 
more about those that WERE here. 

Whatever the reason the Kint¬ 
zleys remembered many an early 
resident and added some personal 
recollection about him. There was 
Joe Diffenbacker, a truck gardener 
that made his rounds of the early 
town with his wagon and two horse 
team. His jangling bell and pierc¬ 
ing hawkster’s yell were heard for 
blocks around and brought his 
housewifely customers out to buy 
his wares. 

No interview on the good old 
days would be quite complete 
without mention of Parley 
Sheldon and so of course his 
name came up for memories at 
this time too. Parley Sheldon, 
Ames’ perennial mayor, is the 
man for whom Sheldon avenue 
is named. 

The Sheldon-Munn hotel carries 
his name and no one who lived 
here during his heyday but knows 
his passionate affection for the 
electric line that ran its cars be¬ 
tween the college and Ames as the 
first evidence of ‘city ways’. 

Parley helped instigate this line 
when it became apparent the old 
Dinky was about to fade out of the 
picture and, though he was presi¬ 
dent of the Story County Savings 
bank, he at times played hookey 
from his job and could be found at 
the controls of the street car. 

His son Bernice, known famil¬ 
iarly as “Peck” from the book 
title “Pecks Bad Boy,” was cash¬ 
ier in the same bank and the 
daughter of the Sheldons, Mrs. 
Hammer, lived in the Sheldon 
home until it was recently torn 
down to provide the parking lot 
north of the city library. 

The Kintzleys knew Hector 
Goble the harness makei and his 
sprightly wife. Rosalie. Their three 
children were Racine, who worked 
as a mailman, Rosa, a beautiful 
girl who later became Mrs. Roy 


Bradley and Kathryn Gray, who 
for years w'orked in the Stafford 
bank. 

Mr. Goble was called ' Hank” by 
friends and family alike and in 
fact the Kintzleys said they never 
knew another called by the name 
Oi Hector till in later years they 
became acquainted with C. H. 
Pasley whose “H” stood also for 
Hector. 

An Interview with 
Harvey Taylor 

“When your father keeps a diary 
—and stops to visit every oldtimer 
when you are along just so you can 
hear their reminiscences, of course 
you remember a lot of what you 
hear”. This was Harvey Taylor as 
he recalled for me things that were 
much before his time. 

He remembered Henry May who 
was the teacher of the first school 
in Ames. He was a very intelligent 
man who had been in the United 
States diplomatic service until 
drink had gotten the best of him. 

He had been minister to the 
English colonies in Africa and 
minister plenipotentery t o 
France, but was released from 
the service and came to Ames 
to preside over Hoggatt school. 
He then went on to teach at the 
two-room frame school, where 
Lincoln school stands today. L. C. 
Tilden, pioneer merchant of Ames 
has in his possession (according to 
Mr. Taylor) the old hand bell rung 
to call the youngsters to Hoggatt 
school. 

Miss Watts Was Teacher 

In 1892 Miss Harriet Watts 
taught the first and second grades 
in Old Central school. She was 
John Watts, the publisher’s sister. 
Her niece, Margie, who was in 
high school at the time, was her 
assistant when the rooms were 
crowded and thus got her start in 
her long carrer of Ames teaching. 

She taught, as Mrs. Elmer Sow¬ 
ers, in several different buildings 
in town. Miss Myrtle Lanning had 
the third and fourth grades at this 
time and Blanche Bradley, daugh¬ 
ter of Ames’ first woman mer¬ 
chant, was the Fifth grade instruc¬ 
tor. 


There was a building in 
Ames-of-long-ago that stood on 
the southeast corner of Main 
and Kellogg that was called 
the Regulator building. No one 
today seems to know why this 
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This is Main street west of Kellogg in 1910. On the left were the Ed Miller Blacksmithy, George 
O’Brien Implement shop and Morris Livery barn (the latter where the Sheldon-Munn hotel is now). 
Dr. David Ghrist in the horseless carriage leads a Knight Pany farm pony. The Roberson building 
is at right. 


edifice went by that name. 

There must have been some rea¬ 
son—what did it regulate? 

It was a two-storv frame struc¬ 
ture and it at one time housed the 
Intelligencer, I believe when John 
Duncan was its editor. 

Harley Barnes, old time printer 
in Ames today has a little building 
with his name on its walls and door 
at South Second and Oak and a 
peek in the windows will let you 
see many interesting relics of old 
Ames. 

Inside the crowded room is an 
old printing press once in use here. 
It’s the kind in which you set the 
type in an iron piece and then 
swing it over to do the printing. 
Type trays and a case line one 
wall and two old iron wood or coal 
burning stoves are at the back. 

Desk Is Ancient 

There is an old desk that used 
to be one of the high, book-keeping 
ones at the Story County bank 
when it occupied the location the 
Iowa Power and Light offices do 
today. The stool and screen that 
went with the old desk are there 
also. 

None of the printing equipment 
has been in use for 40 years except 
when Barnes printed a few hand 


bills for some advertizing deal. 

According to Harvey Taylor’s 
father, the railroad company, as it 
laid cut the blocks in that first 
village, dug canal ditches from 
Eighth street down Burnett to 
Sixth to drain off the sloughs in 
that vicinity. 

“Sidewalk bridges” made of 
two planks were laid over 
these ditches. 

The Wm. Cole farm house was 
just south of the Homewood Golf 
course location and where Carr 
pool is today was about where the 
Skunk could be crossed. 


The Duffs, Alex and Cynthia had 
money when they came to Ames 
They built a one story house 
spread all over the place up north 
of what is now 13th street. It look¬ 
ed not unlike the ranch houses of 
today and its windows came clear 
down to the floor. Mrs. Duff had 
been a railroad woman and was a 
telegraph operator. 

Black’s farm stood where the 
Adams mortuary is today and Har¬ 
vey Taylor thinks they may have 
bought the house from Noah Web¬ 
ster, the original owner of the 
place. Charlie Taylor. Harvey’s 


father, put the marker on the rock 
that stands on that corner now. 

Henry McCarthy, known to ev¬ 
eryone as Hank—always wore a 
white hat like the so-called Stet¬ 
sons of today. He lived for many 
years at the Ames hotel. He was 
not a bachelor, according to Tay¬ 
lor, but had a wife and children 
south someplace. Hank had once 
owned the land the Campanile at 
ISC stands on. 

Charlie Taylor clerked for the 
Starr and Breneman drug store in 
early times. Everyone had pre¬ 
scriptions for liquor in those days 
and while Ames may have been of¬ 
ficially “dry” it was easy to get 
“medical” help. Dr. Starr once 
lived in the octagonal house—in 
fact was supposed to have built it. 

Interview with 
Mrs. Daisy Brockman 

Mrs. Brockman andj Mrs. Inis 
Hunter Grove were sisters. The 
latter’s name you will recognize as 
being given to the park out by 
Homewood golf course. It was left 
in her memory by her husband, 
Walter Grove. This wooded area 
is now being equipped with park 
facilities and will soon be ready 
for picnics. 
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Above is a rather recent picture of the late Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Grove. Inis Hunter Grove park was a gift from them to the city. 
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Mrs. Brockman recalled also 
that Walter Grove was the doner 
of the Camp Fire girls Camp Can- 
wita that is reached on highway 
69, just off Grand avenue to the 
east. 

Urged to reminisce about early 
Ames Mrs. Brockman brought out 
what was called a “Timber Culture 
Certificate” that had been award¬ 
ed to her ancestors by the govern¬ 
ment to encourage the planting of 
timber on the western prairie and 
was accompanied by a rebate on 
taxes to make the matter worth¬ 
while. 

The planting was made from 
seedlings of trees already here that 
were transplanted and given fav¬ 
orable opportunity to grow. 

Mrs. Brockman remembered 
that her early teacher Minta 
Tilden—of the Fred Tilden 
family and Mrs. Clinton Adams 
mother, taught in what was 
known as Ray school five miles 
west of Ames. Oldtime schools 
were named quite frequently 
after the farm that furnished 
the land for them. 

Bill Allen, who was mayor of 
Ames through 1953, lived on east 
Main street according to Mrs. 
Brockman, and had a brother Ron¬ 
ald who was the possessor of a 
most beautiful boy-soprano voice. 
He sang in the Methodist church 
choir until his voice deepened and 
it soprano tone quality was gone 
forever. 

Electa Gilbert, one of the pion¬ 
eer women of Ames, lived on the 
southwest corner of Eighth and 
Kellogg. Electa was a buxom but 
comely matron who wore her iron 
gray hair in a bang much like 
Mamie Eisenhower does today. 

Though we find no particular 
civic or church contribution that 
is outstanding from Electa it must 
be the researcher’s fault, for ev¬ 
erybody remembers Electa Gil¬ 
bert. Perhaps her contribution was 
just to be herself. 

Grocery Started 

In 1894 Mrs. Brockman recalls 
Jake Kooser went into the grocery 
business in Ames with Tommy 
Miller. The J. B. Koosers are one 
of the older families of Ames and 
Jake was the father of Elizabeth 
Turner (Mrs. George) who lives at 
901 Ninth street. 

Miller was the grandparent of 
Ames musician. Mrs. Dorothy Gie- 


belstein and the father of George 
Miller who, in the family tradition 
ran a grocery store for years at 
Ninth and Northwestern. 

In 1874 Mrs. Brockman said, 
Sid Hamilton built the house that 
the Milo Manning family lived in 
so many years at 1103 Duff. 

It is amazing the impressive 
age some of the gracious 
homes of Ames, have to their 
credit. Sturdily built these 
houses bring wonderment and 
awe when you realize their ad¬ 
vanced ages. 

The Breneman home was the 
northern most of the two houses 
torn down in 1951 to make room 
for the city parking lot across 
from the library. It was here that 
Florence Tilden (Mrs. Julius) was 
raised. 

Her mother was one of the Wil¬ 
liam West girls (Ames’ first may¬ 
or). Mrs. Tilden today runs the 
“Candy Kettle” in the 4th Ward 
business section. 

The Breneman house—according 
to Mrs. Brockman—had a cistern 
under its floor as so many old- 
time houses had. 

The water then could be pumped 
up to the kitchen without carrying 
it from outside. The floor gave 
way one time and 8 year-old 
Florence fell into the cistern be¬ 


low. Rescued, she was none the 
worse for wear. 

A hazard of the times, you’d call 
an accident like that. 


Yesterday’s Fourth of July cele¬ 
brations were days of remem¬ 
brance and days of celebration. 
These were times when whole 
counties got together to celebrate 
the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

They had impassioned speak¬ 
ers by local or imported spell¬ 
binders. 

For on Fourth of Julvs of long 
ago, patriotism burned with an 
emotional fervor that was unob¬ 
scured by the realism of today 
with its mechanized warfare and 
its “police-action” wars. 

It was easier to wave flags and 
follow bands when the news didn’t 
come straight from the front with 
pictures to illustrate it. And when 
wars of men did not include help¬ 
less children wounded or orphan¬ 
ed by the killing of their mothers. 

‘Crackers’ Important 

Yesterday’s Fourth was never 
complete for any child without 
the penny pinching of allowances 
—and the trip to the stores to 
check prices and what could be 
purchased for the amount in hand. 
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The horse wasn’t quite sure he approved but the July Fourth parade was a big success for the 
people concerned. Here it turns off Lincoln Way into the Iowa State college gronuds. The picture 
was taken in front of the Knoll from the Herman Knapp residence across the way. 



Fred Munn pilots this bedecked car carrying Norma Lee (Mrs. 
Earl Spencer of Waterloo), Loretta Harriman (Mrs. Ray Jones 
of Clinton) and Gladys Hultz (Mrs. Walter Meads of Ames.) 


There were the curly fused can¬ 
non crackers, two or three inches 
in diameter and six to eight inches 
long. They could explode with an 
ear splitting, tooth jarring racket 
and were really the villians that 
finally brought the state legisla¬ 
tion barring explosives from the 
hands of the children. 

And THEY were the crack¬ 
ers that some culprit generally 
figured out a way to set off at 
4 a.m. 

One Fourth the big house at 503 
Grand was being built. The Phi 
Psi fraternity would occupy it 
latei.. There were several frats 
downtown then the Phi Gams at 
602 Grand, the ATO’s at 803 Bur¬ 
nett and a little later the Sigma 
Chis at the Greeley house before 
the Adams Mortuary took it over. 

The Phi Psi house just had its 
basement cemented and first floor 
laid over it at the Fourth of July 
time and some joker remembered 
what a perfect sounding board this 
would make with a fire cracker 
thrown in there. 

So at 3 a.m. the town was jarred 
awake with a reverberation that 
was the granddaddy of them all. 
Sleeping next door north the resi¬ 
dents were fairly tossed from their 
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beds. It was thus that all Fourths 
began in the good old days. 

4-Inehers, Too 

Soon there would be the staccato 
of a whole package of 4-inchers 
that some wastrel could afford to 
set off all at once. Then gradually 
after two or three hours the noise 
tapered off to smaller waves of 
sound as the littler children rout¬ 
ed out their papas to help shoot 
the smalled varieties, bang the 
torpedos on the horse blocks and 
light the wee lady-finger bunches 
with the burning punk. 

The noise of popping explosives 
would be interspersed with shrieks 
prompted by burned fingers and 
carelessness in examining the duds 
too soon. 

The family dog was always miss¬ 
ing from the Fourth of July cele¬ 
brations. You could find him 
wedged in between the porch floor 
and the house or under the barn 
scared practically witless for 
hours. Sensible animal. 

Then it was time to freeze 
the ice cream for the picnic 
and fill the huge milk can 
with lemonade of the “made in 
the shade, stirred with a 
spade” variety. 

Papa and the boys (if they could 
be cornered) went to the Ice 
house for the block of river ice 
that was to be interspersed with 
layer on layer of rock salt around 
the freezer. The high moment of 
this procedure was licking the 
dasher as it was withdrawn from 
the frozen cream. 

Yummy, you haven’t lived if you 
have never tasted home made ice 
cream, from a dasher. Redolant 
with freshly added vanilla and soft 
still to some extent it is simply 
out of this world! 

The dasher out, the metal con¬ 
tainer would be capped and the 
whole vessel covered with ice and 
salt. A gunny sack and old car¬ 
peting completed the insulation 
and thus treated the ice cream 
would stay frozen till eating time. 

But what a lot of work compared 
with a few pieces of dry ice 
around a carton of commercial ice 
cream today! 

While the masculine contin¬ 
gency was tending to the ice 
cream on the back porch 
mama and the girls had been 
packing the baskets with fried 
chicken and potato salad, dev¬ 


illed eggs and chocolate cake 
—and it was time to go U the 
exercises and the parade. 

George Henry Maxwell for years 
led the Fourth of July parade (and 
all others too) sitting astride his 
horse whose high spirits, and 
George Henry’s spurs, kept pranc¬ 
ing continuously. 

George Henry WAS the parade. 
He was followed by the G.A.R.’s 
carrying the colors and the Fife 
and Drum Corps. No school boys 
these, but three men noted for 
their abilities. 

Then came the Relief Corps 
marchers and the Civil War Vet¬ 
erans, who in earliest years 
marched, their ranks close filled 
and their steps snappy. Then as 
the years increased and the ranks 
thinned they took to riding, first in 
buggies and then in open cars. 

Then there would be the red, 
white and blue floats built on flat¬ 
bed wagons. They simpl> dripped 
bunting and the interpretations 
they arranged of political and oth¬ 
er timely subjects was widespread 
Cars Debut 

By the turn of the century the 
parades began to include a curios¬ 
ity that many wanted to see, the 
combustion engine automobile. In 
the accompanying picture, you can 
see the cars in parade, with some 
buggies too! 

Some of the cars were decorated 
like floats and here is a picture of 
the Fred Munn’s white car all fix¬ 
ed up for the parade. Mr. Munn 
was at the wheel with his small 
son Hiram beside him. 

In the car were Norma Lee 
(Mrs. Earl Spencer of Waterloo 
now), Loretta Harriman <Mrs. Ray 
Jones of Clinton) and Gladys 
Hultz (Mrs. Walter Meads of 
Ames). See the right hand gear 
shift on the outside of the car. 

The parades generally start¬ 
ed on, or near. Main street, but 
were never complete till they 
toured the college grounds. 
The picture accompanying this 
was taken in front of the Knoll 
as the parade turned into the 
college. 

Noontime was picnic time and 
there was a general migration to 
the cooler countryside. One popu¬ 
lar gathering place was the bluffs 
east of town near the 13th street 
red bridge, just below where the 
Dr. Honsinger home is today. 
There, white tableclothes would 


be spread, hammocks hung under 
the trees and feed bags put on the 
horses—and the piece d’resistance 
was at hand. 

Relaxation Next 

A drowsy afternoon after the 
early rising and the good food was 
bound to follow. 

The children waded or sat in the 
nearby creek and the adults sat 
and talked. Generally every family 
returned to its own yard for its 
own fireworks and the whole tow*n 
would be lit up with backyard sky 
rockets. 

The soft sound of the waved Ro¬ 
man candles and the sputtering 
ssshss of whirling pin wheels were 
heard. 

Dr. Tom Rice, Ames dentist who 
lived where Packers Tearoom is 
today, nearly always ended the 
day with firecrackers which he lit 
and threw in the air. 

They made beautiful powder 
flashes and a very satisfying end 
of the day. 

Of course after the Country Club 
came along the families had a fire 
works program out there and cars 
lined the road as townspeople rode 
to see the display at the Club. 

The day after the Fourth, Main 
street and other streets would be 
littered with the red shreds of 
firecracker paper. 


An Interview 
with Seaman Knapp 

It was February of 1880 when the 
first Seaman Knapp came to 
Ames from Vinton where he 
had been superintendent of the 
School for the Blind. He had been 
also a banker. Well, in fact he had 
been a part of just about every¬ 
thing in town. 

Dr. Knapp was coming to Ames 
to head the department of Agricul¬ 
ture at I AC and was bringing with 
him some of his Berkshire hogs for 
whose raising he was noted. 

Herman Knapp, the new profes¬ 
sor’s 17-vear-old son, had been giv¬ 
en the responsibility of bringing 
the car load of household goods, 
the pigs and a horse to the new 
home which was to be the Farm 
House on IAC land. 

Coldest Winter Morning 

Herman Knapp and his car of 
effects arrived on about the coldest 
winter morning there ever was and 
as soon as it was daylight enough 
to see, young Herman hopped out 
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Mary McDonald Knapp (standing back); and children Seaman Pr., Hermine, Jeanette (Stoddard) 
and cousin. 


of his freight car, found a plank for 
the horse to walk down to the 
ground and then mounted the ani¬ 
mal and rode off to the college. 

He swore afterwards that if he'd 
had a saddle on the horse he’d 
have frozen to death, that only the 
heat of the horse’s body kept him 
warm enough to get to the work¬ 
men at the Farm House and start 
them down with wagons to unload 
the goods. 

Later Dr. Knapp became 
president of IAC and son Her¬ 
man was to remain at the 
school all his life. He was to be 
acting president and treasurer 
during his lifetime. 

The Herman Knapp home, when 
it was established a few years la¬ 
ter, stood where Mary Lyons hall 
stands today. And from this van¬ 
tage point a clear view could be 
obtained across the prairie. The 
trees were all young and spindling 
and the only other houses near 
were those across the street south. 

One was the Pope house. Pope 
was head of the Physics depart- 



The Knapp horses and buggy in front of the land where later the 
Knoll was built. 
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Mrs. A. B. Storms, first lady at Iowa State college. She gave her 
home the name “The Knole,’’ later the spelling was changed. 


known as 2154 Lincoln Way today 
and is occupied by the George 
Fowlers. The Knapps went over to 
the Pope house for wattr from 
their well. 

International House 
The other house nearest was the 
Gables, now called International 
House. The first president of IAC, 
Welch who had built this house in 
about 1890 or ’92 to ’99, sold it to 
Dr. Millikin Stalker of the Veterin¬ 
ary department. 

William Beardshear was the in¬ 
coming president of the college 
and now that Welch had sold the 
house that had been used as a 
presidential home Beardshear had 
no place to go. He moved into a 
house at the top of the hill (Stan¬ 
ton and Lincoln Way today). 

The house had a long sloping 
front lawn and is still there to¬ 
day. The Cranford apartments 
have been built very close in 
front of it. The Beardshears 
lived there while the Knoll was 
being built. 

When Old Main burned, partly, 
in 1900. and completely in 1902, 
houses began springing up all 
about the college vicinity to pro¬ 
vide rooms for the men students, 
who had been forced out of their 
rooms. 

The women, fortunately, had al¬ 
ready been moved to Margaret 
hall. A man by the name of Parker 
built three houses to be used in 
this way. One at Ash and Lincoln 
Way is now the Club LaVerne, one 
on Lynn is now Roger Williams 
House and one was torn down to 
build the Catholic Student Center. 

Poultry Business Before 
These houses were not the first 
ones built at Ash and Lincoln Way. 
There had been a poultry concern 
there before this. About 1900 Lou 
Champlin put a store at Ash and 
Lincoln Way, but found a better 
place for business would be at the 
Welch avenue corner and so he 
built the Champlin building where 
Campus Drug is today, thus started 
the Campustown business section 
of Ames. 

The Champlin Hall upstairs 
was the scene of college danc¬ 
es till about 1929. Seaman 
Knapp remembers that north 
of his home on Knoll road 
there was a tennis court 
(where the women’s dorms 
stand) and that his father, An¬ 


son Marston, Sammy Beyer 
and Edgar Stanton, who were 
quite well know r n tennis play¬ 
ers, had matches there. 

The Farm House in 1880 was 
larger than it is today. It was U- 
shaped then with a wing attached 
to the east side of the part that 
houses the garage today. This back 
part of the house was used for 
dining and living room for the 
farm hands. They paid S2.50 a 
week for room and board. 

Just after the Knoll was built 
and the Beardshears had been in 
it for but a short time, President 
Beardshear passed away and A. B. 
Storms came to head a school that 
was now 7 known as Iow’a State col 
lege instead of Iowa Agricultural 
college. 

Storms had to live in Margaret 
Hall unt 1 the Beardshear family 
could find a place to live and move 
their household to it and so for a 
period of three months the new 
president lived without his family 
It was Mrs. Storms w’ho gave 
the name Knole to the hilltop presi¬ 
dential residence naming thus with 
a poetic connotation. It was another 
president, Pearson, who instigated 
the present spelling assuming the 
name came from the gently swell¬ 
ing nature of the terrain. Laura 
Storms Knapp (Mrs. Seaman) re¬ 
calls that the barn that housed her 
father’s prize chickens, and the 
horse, was across the creek by the 
Union of today. 


Ames Banks 

When Seaman Knapp was grad¬ 
uated from ISC he went into the 
Union National bank to w’ork, that 
was Cap Greeley’s bank. Across the 
street east was the other big bank 
of the town, the Story County’ 
bank, headed by Parley Sheldon. 

Cap and Parley w f ere ancient 
enemies in political as well as fi¬ 
nancial matters for Cap was an 
ardent Republican and Parley be¬ 
longed to the Democratic minority 
Seaman Knapp recalls many 
wordy arguments held in the priv¬ 
acy of Cap’s office from which 
they nearly always emerged mad. 

Another recollection is of 
Milo Manning, well known city 
assessor, who died in 1953 at 
the ripe old age of 92 Milo was 
a dispatcher for the Northwest¬ 
ern railway and stood a lot of 
goodnatured raillery because 
he had inadvertantly gone to 
sleep and failed to report a 
very noisy train going through 
his station when it had already 
been reported as having arriv¬ 
ed at Marshalltown depot. 

Hank Wilkinson, who had been 
conductor on the Dinky for so 
many years, worked for the col¬ 
lege after the Dinky’s departure 
and in 1914 was killed in an acci¬ 
dent that involved Byron Knapp. 
Seaman’s younger brother. Hank 
had railroaded so long that his 
handling of the flat w’heel on a 
college truck, which he drove, w r as 
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automatically train minded. In try¬ 
ing to stop the truck he pulled it off 
the college grade and it over¬ 
turned. 

Dinky in Accident 

The Dinky had had an accident 
during its career also. It ran over 
a young boy on its tracks and sev¬ 
ered his leg. The Dinky company 
stood a suit over the accident that 
nearly “broke” the financial back¬ 
ers. 

After the demise of the Dinky an 
electric line was used for trans¬ 
portation between Ames and the 
college and the tracks were moved 
off central campus. The first stop 
was just at the north of the Farm 
House. Then it went north past 
what is now the gardens and then 
west to the Armory location. And 
so it came to West Gate and then 
back to town again. 

After a time the line made a 
complete circle of the campus, 
using the Interurban tracks 
down back of the Knoll as we 
can see them today. A station 
stop was at the foot of the hill 
by the Dairy building. Then 
they went on back to the heat¬ 
ing plant and down town. 

This line used tracks on Main 
street, though, and the old Fifth 
street Dinky tracks were torn up 
even as the street car tracks have 
been today. The street cars were 
too small to carry a large crowd, 
so sometimes the Interurbans were 
used. 

One night when an important 
musical event was taking place at 
the college, the railway interlock¬ 
ing switch where the electric line 
crossed it. did not function proper¬ 
ly and the heavily loaded Interur¬ 
ban was hit broadside by a train 
resulting in many injured Ames 
persons. 


An Interview 
with the Selby Sisters 

The Selbys lived south of town 
and in 1872 the father and mother 
moved to Des Moines where Selby 
carriec mail from Des Moines to 
Nevada by wagon. There was no 
railroad at that time of course. 

In the spring of ’89 the Sel¬ 
bys bought a property at 
Eighth and State street (Clark 
now). The laid out streets 
came only to State street then 
branched off diagonally across 
the prairie to what is now 13th 


and Grand and then on north. 

The Selbys had three daughters 
who married and continued to live 
in Ames all their lives and this in¬ 
terview is to bring you the memor¬ 
ies of these three. 

Belle Selby (Mrs. Frank Allen) 
graduated form Old Central in 1890 
and went to work in the Tilden 
Store as their first lady clerk and 
in charge of their “notions” de¬ 
partment. 

Olv Bauge (Jennings Bauge’s 
father' was in the store then as a 
clerk too. He had not yet started 
the Bauge Shoe store which is one 
of Ames’ business places today. 

Galen and Lew Tilden were in 
charge of the Tilden store then, 
their father having just died and 
George Tilden, Jr., was just a boy 
running in and out of the store 
with a bean shooter with which he 
punctured merchandise—on occa¬ 
sion customers, as well. 

Depot Was “Hangout” 

During the school years “the 
crowd” always went dowm to the 
old depot to meet the five o’clock 
train. That was a regular gath¬ 
ering place for the townspeople 
and nc one wanted to miss out on 
being there. Then after the train 
pulled out they all would traipse 
up to the postoffice and wait for 
the mail to be distributed. 

There was no mail delivery in 
Ames then and no one really want¬ 
ed a delivery for they liked the 
conviviality of congregating in the 
postoffice to visit even if, when the 
mail was distributed, there was 
none for them. 

The postoffice at this time was in 
the back of the Story County bank 
building with its entrance on Doug¬ 
las (that is the Iowa Power and 
Light company location today). 

Married in 1895, Belle Allen was 
replaced in Tildens by Blanche 
Bradley whose widowed mother 
ran the Bradley grocery store. 
Now Blanche White, she lives at 
Boone and has visited Mrs. Lydia 
Schleiter and “Dick” McClain 
Hunter quite frequently. 

In 1904 Belle and Frank Al¬ 
len moved to a farm up near- 
where the Homewood golf 
course is today. At that time a 
sum of $1000 was paid the city 
to get electric lights to the 
group of farmers who lived out 
there. 

In 1889 when the Selby family 
moved to Eighth and Clark, the 



Mrs. Nellie Allen is shown in her 
wedding dress of 1892. 


same location where Mrs. Belle 
Allen lives today, they planted the 
stately old trees there that have 
been such a joy to everyone. 

It is often one lives to reap 
the harvest of their good deeds 
where trees are concerned. 

Many trees along the streets of 
Ames were planted by the pioneer 
owners. Captain K. W. Brown 
planted some of those on Kellogg. 
George Hultz and the Duncans and 
Tildens added some there also. 


Another Selby girl married 
another Allen, for the two sisters 
married two brothers and the sec¬ 
ond interview about Ames is with 
Nellie Selby (Mrs. Jay Allen). 

Her wedding dress for her wed¬ 
ding to Jay Allen in November of 
1892 was of old rose Gloria silk 
and a lovely thing it was as the ac¬ 
companying picture will testify. 

Petticoats Were Worn 
Nellie Selby was 17 when she 
married. Skirts were ankle 
length in this way-baek-when day 
and petticoats were fine muslin 
with ruffles of embroidered mus¬ 
lin. One pettiskirt was just never 
heard of and Nellie Selby wore 
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several one of which was made of 
a flannel “gertrude” she had worn 
as a tiny baby. 

On her wedding day Mrs. Allen 
weighed but 98 pounds and all that 
had to be done to the flannel gert¬ 
rude was to cut off the baby arm¬ 
holes and put on a waist band. It 
made a lovely soft knee length 
wedding petticoat. 

Flannel underskirts are def¬ 
initely what the wo ien wore 
for warmth and in ye olden 
days no well dressed woman 
would be without one. Mrs. Al¬ 
len has a baby dress a yard 
and a half long that was worn 
by the Selby girls in their 
babyhood and was made in 
1873. 

It is beautifully tucked and em¬ 
broidered and has tiny button¬ 
holes and buttons all the way from 
neck to hem. 


Ames’ first mobile mail delivery, shown above, had Ben Kenner 
(only recently retired) delivering mail to the 4th Y\ard before 
the turn of the century. 


Among Nellie Allen’s treasured 
possessions is a stole (called a 
fascinator and made of wool cro¬ 
chet it was completely edged with 
fringe.) 

There are also two plates of 
milk glass kind with pictures of 
Old Main on one and Morrill Hall 
with the Dinky puffing past, on the 
other. These were wedding gifts to 
the bride from Gertrude Ruther¬ 
ford Morris (Mrs. Walter) and 
Belle Rutherford, the town’s best 
seamstress who had made all the 
trousseau clothes. 


The third Selby daughter who 
lives in Ames today was Emma 
and she married Ben Keltner who 
for many years was a postal em¬ 
ploye in Ames. He was of a farm 
family living on what is now 
George Christopherson farm south 
of the Carl Ringgenberg corner. 

Ben delivered mail to the south 
and west parts of what is now the 
4th Ward by horse and wagon, be¬ 
cause the distances were too great 
for one man to cover with the 
large load and he was the only 
mailman out there. 

The accompanying picture 
shows the first mobile mail de¬ 
livery in Ames. 

The first airplane to make a 
landing in Ames made an emer¬ 
gency stop on the farm land of the 
Frank Allens. 

It came into a field at what is 
now 16th and Duff at noon one day 
and before the Allens could say 



The frame First Baptist church, above, was on the corner of Fifth 
and Kellogg. Later it was covered with white brick veneer and 
stood that way until sold to make w r ay for the Fareway Grocery. 
The picture is from the 1897 Ames Intelligencer. (See p. 39). 





















The group showi above in front of Ames’ early postoffiee includes 
Henry May (with cane). He was teacher in Ames’ first school. 
Others included are Wilson Rich, assistant postmaster. Mailmen 
Ben Keltner and Racine Goble and men named Coons and Ufford. 































A big event was the first visit to Ames of an airplane. It made an emergency landing on the farm 
of Frank Allen at what is now 16th and Duff and was soon surrounded by townspeople. 


Jack Robinson the whole town of 
Ames surged over their pasture 
fence and around the machine 

It was very exciting but the 
fence was completely torn down. 
The machine Belle Allen thinks, 
was a Wright Bros, kind and pilot¬ 
ed by a “barnstorming” pilot 
named Lincoln Beachie. 

Another man was along and 
after repairing their machine they 
took oft from the same field with 
all the townfolk in gaping attend¬ 
ance. 

Another fence that marked a 
lane through the pasture had to be 
taken down to let the dainty plane 
out with safety a i d the pilots sent 
the Allens $50 for the trouble and 
damage they caused. 

Mrs Allen ran out and took the 
accompanying picture. 

Standing with back to the cam¬ 
era is Mrs. D. J. Bullock whose 
husband had a hardware store in 
Ames. She is wearing a riding 
skirt. The child standing in the 
center is the Allen’s second daugh¬ 
ter, Sara, now Mrs. Lowell Mattox 
of Mattox Transfer company. 


Interview with 
Mrs. Hattie Dodds 


Obaciah and Sarah < Strickland > 
Allen came to Ames, that is to the 
farm land iust north of the college, 
in 1868 and their daughter. Hat¬ 
tie, was born in the very place 
her home is located today. It’s a 
different house but the old pine 
tree that stands on the front yard 
stood beside that other house and 
dropped its long needles on anoth¬ 
er long ago roof. 

Sehoolhouse 

On the road east toward town on 
the corner of the Morris farm is 
Shearer school where Hattie at¬ 
tended school until she was 15 
years old. An old bachelor contri¬ 
buted the land where the school 
stands to use as long is it was 
used as a school. No one attends 
there now, yet the school house 
still stands on the corner, its gate 
open hopefully. 

The narrow gauge railroad from 
Des Moines to Ames and north was 
called by that name because its 
tracks were not standard width. It 
was built in 1874 but was not in 
use till ’77. Its arrival changed the 
Allen’s home location for Obadiah 
couldn’t see the train from where 
he lived. 

This he did not like, so in 


1881 he built himself a new 
farm home further to the east. 
That home today houses Oba- 
diah’s granddaughter and her 
family, Mildred Dodds Taylor, 
and Hattie Dodds lives at the 
old home spot only in a new 
house she and her husband 
built to be near the daughter 
in their declining years. 

When Hattie outgrew Shearer 
school she waiked three miles 
kitty-cornered across the prairie 
to old Central school in Ames. 
Mrs. Dodds smilingly remarked 
that she walked the distance to 
school. Her children, Bernice, Mil¬ 
dred and Galen, had to have a 
horse and buggy. And her grand¬ 
children couldn’t posibly attend old 
Central school unless they had a 
car to drive the distance. That 
would be Bob and Mary Taylor 
(Mrs. George Carter, Jr.) 

Dr. Fairchild was Hattie Dodds' 
doctor and her friend. Her church 
was First Methodist and was her 
choice because Charlie Queal who 
had started a Sunday school class 
at Shearer school took that class 
to that church when they were big 
enough to go to town. 

Two Town Pumps 
The church at that time stood at 
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This is the original interior of Tilden’s Store taken about 1890. Man pictured is Oly Bauge, clerk, 
who later founded Bauge shoe store. 



Ames’ fire department at the turn of the century was a hook and ladder volunteer one with “dray 
horses” drafted for service. The fireman is Os McCoy pictured on east Main. Wagon in fore¬ 
ground was the colleeg horse-drawn bus—first conveyance from town to college. 
























Ames’ Women’s Relief Corps, shown about 1900, included (x’s indicate unidentified women): top 
ro w—Mrs. Beardshear, x. x, Mrs. Geddes, x, Mrs. John Cole; fourth row—Mrs. Brenneman. x, x, 
Mrs. Ben Reed, Mrs. Foster, x, x, Mrs. McMichael: third row—Mrs. Sheehey, x, Mrs. George 
Graham, Mrs. Selby, Mrs. Bigelow, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Steve O’Brien: second row—x, Mrs. McClain, 
x, Mrs. Sisson, Mrs. Bosworth, x, Mrs. McDaniel, x, Mrs. Henry Hodson; front row—Electa Gilbert, 
Mrs. Ed Loughran, Mrs. Butler, x, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Cal Giddings, Mrs. Lyman. 


Fifth and Kellogg at the Ames Na¬ 
tional Bank corner. Charlie Queal 
put all his energies and lots of his 
money, which he had earned the 
hard way. into this church and its 
success was in great part due to 
his devotion to it. Billy Queal, 
Ames ice delivery man of the 
early I900*s, and Lem Queal, who 
ran a city delivery as late as 1940, 
were sons of this man. 

Mrs. Dodds cleared up one 
troublesome fact. There were 
two town pumps on Main 
street, one shallow well at the 
Union National bank corner at 
Main and Douglas. It was the 
first one and the one about 
which the very early settlers 


gathered and the one about 
which the tale runs concerning 
the new born Gypsy baby be¬ 
ing bathed in its waters. 

However there was another one, 
just a little later, at the Kellogg 
and Main corner and this one (ac¬ 
cording to Harvey Taylor) had a 
windmill top This pump was set in 
cement and you went up four steps 
to reach the pumps iron handle. 
Pioneers kept varying the location 
of ‘the town pump” until we fi¬ 
nally found they were all correct 
because there were two. 

In 1913 the Dodds bought their 
first automobile, a Carter with a 
friction gear and a chain drive. 
One other person mentioned this 


make of car. though who handled 
them and when they faded from 
the motor scene we could not de¬ 
termine. As Mrs. Dodds remem¬ 
bered it, this car had a door in the 
middle of the back of the car. 

Three Murders 

Mrs Dodds remarked in passing 
t*iat Ames has had three murders 
within its borders in her lifetime 
here. Number one was in 1870 
when a section boss on the railroad 
by the name of Patterson was 
killed. One of his workers was 
found guilty. 

The other two were unsolved. 
Number two was the murder of 
George Kirkman. a well-to-do 
farmer who was hanged by 
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night riders in his own yard. 

And of course the third crime 
was the Chavis shooting in 1948 
which took place on the old Guy 
Dodds farm south on Highway 69. 


An Interview 

With Charles Miller 

You don’t have to have lived in 
Ames all your life, nor yet a hun¬ 
dred years, to learn to love the old 
things and the historic things of 
the town. 

In 1914 when Charles Miller came 
to Ames he met and talked with 
Bob McCarthy. Bob was the son 
of the pioneer Dan McCarthy and 
he h3d been raised here. The new 
resident Charlie Miller fell into 
conversation with the old resident, 
Robert McCarthy and, as a result, 
Ames has today a house from the 
olden times that was kept intact 
because Miller wanted it so. 

Enthusiastic Story 
Sitting talking with Miller, his 
enthusiasm for his “find” could 
not help but be communicated and 
so ’tis with pleasure we include 
in our pages the story thus un¬ 
earthed. 

In earlier pages you read 
that the first house out beyond 
the college was one built by 
Washington Graham. He built 
it in 1854. before the town was 
laid out and before the college 
was inaugurated. The house 
was the prairie home of the 
Grahams and the farm Gra¬ 
ham owned was bordered by 
Lincoln Way on the north. Ash 
avenue on the east, the Dairy 
Farm on the south ana State 
street on the west. 

Many years later the address of 
the prairie home was 2620 Lincoln 
Way and the original house had 
been surrounded and remodelled 
into a much larger home. 

It was occupied and owned by 
the John T. Hoover family. Some¬ 
place back along the lineage a 
Graham had married a Taylor and 
a Taylor had married a Hoover 
and so the little house within a 
house arrived at the 1940’s and the 
day when a business establishment 
was to be built on the land it had 
so long occupied. 

Asked .Miller’s Help 

The bigger and more recent 
building was demolished and the 
workmen w’ere about to start on 
the smaller house within when 


Charlie Taylor remembered the 
conversation he had had with Bob 
McCarthy in 1914. Bob had told 
him about the little Graham house 
resting hidden within the larger 
Hoover home and asked that if he 
(Bob' were not in Ames when they 
found the little cabin that Miller 
do something about it. 

So Charles Miller did some¬ 
thing about it. He salvaged the 
little house, now f 100 years old, 
and moved it tenderly to a new 
location, though still on land 
that belonged to the original 
farm upon which it was built. 
Standing at 216 Hayward today 
at a glance it looks much like 
it must have looked in 1854 ex¬ 
cept its white paint and mod¬ 
ern chimney. 

The original Dutch door of the 
Graham forefathers opens in front 
into its typical divided opening. 
The door is sided with its early 
boards and within, its siding runs 
crosswise instead of up and down. 

In the top half is cut the small 
peep hole that prairie pioneers 
cut into their doors to look over 
the arriving visitors before they 
trustingly opened up and let them 
in. There was no police depart¬ 
ment to call in the good old days 
and a visitor had to prove himself 
before he was welcomed within. 
The aperture in the Dutch door is 
about ten inches square. ‘Adequate 
to shoot out of if desired). 

Trap Door 

In the floor within the house 
Miller has preserved the original 
trap door that led beneath the 
foundation where a safe hiding 
place from the Indians might be 
used. The floor that was laid in the 
beginning has been left as it was, 
in the room where the trap door 
opening is, and the material of the 
floor is white pine tongue and 
grooved into place. 

Mrs. Emma Baldus Miskell, 
who lives in the small house, is 
of a pioneer family of Ames 
herself, being the granddaugh¬ 
ter and daughter of Old Ames- 
ites. Her father was William 
Baldus. 

She told us the old floor was 
hard to keep clean with its wide 
cracks—but one could see the 
whole structure fascinated her as 
it did us and that she was glad to 
live within walls that had cherish¬ 
ed so successfully this sturdy fam¬ 
ily of the past. 


She opened a plywood cupboard 
door and there was the siding of 
the house with the chimney pipe 
hole cut into it. The wood was 
brown and unpainted but still 
strong and sturdy looking. 

Miller had wanted to keep this 
original bit to display. The brick 
chimney showed also. It was made 
from so-called “sand bricks” from 
the lime found out by Briley pond 
where Hyland and Oakland in¬ 
tersect today. 

Construction 

The sills of the old house have 
been left strictly as they were. Not 
knowing much about construction, 
the sills were what we have always 
called beams. Anyway they held 
the weight of the house on its 
foundation. The first, original, 
beams were still in use and were 
nailed in place with the oldtime 
“square nails” that had to be ham¬ 
mered out by a blacksmith. They 
were holding the beams as snug¬ 
ly as if they had not been in place, 
100 years. 

Houses constructed today might 
well bow their shingled heads in 
shame before this matriarch of 
homes. Charlie Miller had polished 
one of these beams to show that it 
was a beautiful black walnut that 
fairly made the mouth water. 
Some of the beams were of syca¬ 
more. 

Mr. Miller thinks that there 
was an original stand of syca¬ 
more trees out north of the 
Veterinary building and that a 
man named Keigley started a 
mill cut there to saw wood. 
The water power furnished by 
Squaw Creek was inadequate 
for such purposes so Keigley 
added oxen power. The boards 
that helped hold the Graham 
house on its foundation were, 
it is thought, cut at this spot. 
They are uneven in width and 
obviously are hand hewn. 

Locks on the doors of the old 
house were not put on at once but 
added later when doorknobs were 
put on. They bear the date 1865 on 
their metal sides. The steps going 
down to the modern basement 
which has been put beneath the 
house are from an entirely differ¬ 
ent place. 

When the Baptist church was 
first built in Ames it stood on the 
corner of Fifth and Kellogg as a 
frame structure. Later a white 





























brick veneer was put over the 
frame church with much of the or¬ 
iginal intact. 

When the church w.s sold to 
make way for the Fareway 
Grocery, the structure was 
wrecked and at that time Mr. 
Miller salvaged the stairs that 
he has placed in the museum 
house on Hayward. They are 


pine with the balustrade so 
popular in olden days—the or¬ 
nate spokes polished and shin¬ 
ing. 

It was our suggestion to Charles 
Miller that he present the town or 
the college with the old house and 
make it a shrine for historical 
treasurers of the pioneers. How 


timer and to have put in it, al¬ 
ready, one treasure from an early 
Ames church. 

Back of the house are piled the 
lime stones and some of the bricks 
that made up the original founda¬ 
tion when the cabin stood on Lin¬ 
coln Way. 













CHAPTER 4 


Hatched Bells and Bobsleds 


A story of ye olden days would 
most certainly b e incomplete 
without stories of how these Ames 
folks of an earlier more rugged 
day, played as well as worked. 

Sundown at first found most of 
the good citizens ready to seek 
their rest for lighting was sketchy 
at best and reading materials 
scarce. 

As time went on however so¬ 
ciability increased and when 
the men went out to talk over 
mutual protective measures 
and business deals, their wom¬ 
enfolks and offspring went 
along. 

Young fry were put to bed while 
their elders sat in the glow of the 
fireplace and later the old base- 
burner stoves—and visited. Base 
burners were as delightful to sit 
by as the older fireplaces—and a 
heap sight more warming. Their 
fronts were made with isinglass 
and the warm glow' of the fire 
within made the cheeriest atmo¬ 
sphere imaginable. 

Singin* Schools Popular 

Singin’ schools were popular 
forms of gatherings and young and 
old alike rode into the school 
houses to participate. Oldsters in 
Ames remember such “bees” held 
at the school located at w’hat is 
now Eighth and Kellogg. 

Some times the women rode 
double behind their husbands or 
sweethearts on horseback and 
sometimes they came in wagons 
or buggies w'hich were a very con¬ 
venient conveyence because they 
usually held but a twosome and 
that suited the young blades to a 
T. 

In these buggies the reins that 
guided Old Dobbin could be wrap¬ 
ped around the w’hip socket at the 
right of the dash board and the 
horse, generally trustworthy about 
heading home and wise in the 
ways of youth, w’ould amble down 
the road without further guidance. 

Clyde Kintzley, retired Ames 
postal employe who was raised in 
the town, tells of taking his bride 
of a few hours on a buggy ride 


as part of their honeymoon trip 
and of how the livery stable boys 
from whom he hired the “rig” 
gave him a balky horse who in¬ 
sisted on eating at the side of the 
road instead of pulling the roman¬ 
tic pair along. 

Pests Used Ingenuity 

You see in the good old days 
there were other ways of pester¬ 
ing a newly wedded pair than dec¬ 
orating their automobile. Kintzley 
recalled that he didn't know much 
about horses and so it was em- 
barassing to the lordly young 
bridegroom when his new wife had 
to bring the recalcitrant animal to 
time. 

Spell downs were another favor¬ 
ite pastime for entertainment when 
Ames was young. And again the 
school house served as the center 
for the affair. 

These generally ended up with a 
good old fashioned “sing” too, so 
it was convenient to be near the 
school melodian. You know the 
kind with “vox-this-or that” stops 
and pumped by bellows for the 
feet to work. Some of these had a 
beautiful organ tone and hymns 
and old fashioned ballad songs 
W’ere just right, played on them. 

Spelling was by sylables and 
phonetics in ‘papa* and ‘ma¬ 
ma’s* youth and believe me 
they learned to spell. It went 
like this — “Cantankerous. 
C-A-N, can; T-A-N-K, tank; 
E-R, er; O-U-S, us; cantanker¬ 
ous. 

And how fast they could rattle 
that off! A miss and they sat down 
and the next person in the line 
would try the word. The idea of 
course was to see who could stand 
in the line longest by spelling the 
most words correctly. It was lots* 
of fun, lots of competition and lots 
of practice on spelling. 

Spelling Bee Recalled 

T. J. Miller—old settler of Ames 
in the middle 1800s, tells of a spell¬ 
ing bee held in the old Ames 
school, located where the apart 
ment house at Eighth and Kellogg 


stands today that was built from 
the Etta Budd house. 

While the young folks were hav¬ 
ing their spell down the Iowa 
weather took a change for the 
worse and a blinding snow storm 
made it impossible to return to 
their homes. 

Between the neighbors, a place 
was found for all to spend the 
night but in the morning the blizz- 
zard only was worse. So the spell¬ 
ing schools were really the early 
ancestors of later house parties— 
for the adventurous young folks 
spent three days in each other’s 
company before the blizzard blew 
itself out and they were able to 
hitch up and go home. 

It must have taken stamina 
to have been a parent in those 
days also. The mothers and 
fathers must have worried then 
too about whether their son 
and daughters had stayed 
where they were or had tried 
to make it over the snow 
blinded prairie. Perforce they 
had to wait till the weather 
cleared to find if their off¬ 
spring were alright. 

Discipline in the early schools 
was really something too. This can 
be well imagined if you stop to 
visualize their size, which was us¬ 
ually about 40 to 45 pupils; and 
their age groups—which could in¬ 
clude up to 25 years of age. 

Sometimes the teacher was 
younger than the oldest pupil also. 
If the teacher were a man some 
of the older pupils had to prove 
his mettle and his ability, to pun¬ 
ish them before they were able to 
settle down to learning. 

Rod Was Present 

It is, then, no wonder that the 
ferule and the rod were everpres¬ 
ent implements of ye olden school- 
day. 

If the teacher was feminine, ro¬ 
mance often reared its Head and 
had to be dealt with before life 
could settle down to routine learn¬ 
ing. Teachers “boarded round ’ 
with their pupils’ parents — so 


















The time exposure picture above shows a mueh-talked-about train collision on the Chicago 
North Western tracks here June 4, 1899. The picture is owned by Joe Doggett of Ames. 


and 


many nights at each home in the 
district. 

That too could become a 
problem. For the pupil because 
Pa and Ma could hear first 
hand how things were going; 
and for the teacher because 
creature comforts were involv¬ 
ed in the handling of his stu¬ 
dents. 

Box socials too could be highly 
exciting especially when a certain 
boy wanted a certain offering that 
belonged to a certain girl. The 
girls often spent a long time pret¬ 
tying up the outside and filling up 
the inside of these boxes (though 
they might be in a basket or wrap¬ 
ped in some other way. > 

One oldster in Ames tod me 
about the time they had a social 
in the school house at the Budd 
house location and no one had 
much ready money so they bid so 
many hours help to the woman 
whose box they bid in. The bidding 
sometimes got fast and furious as 
the other men and boys bid up 
certain boxes that w r ere desirable 
to make the romantic swain pay 
off! 


Winter time found bobsled rides 
and sleigh rides followed by good 
hot oyster stew among the high¬ 
lights of the season. 


The Guy Dodds’ farm, south of 
town, was just about the right dis 
tance to go in the early 19G0’s, and 
it was great fun to pile in the dee}', 
bobsled filled with rustling hay and 
snuggle down in the blankets for 
the jouncing ride. 

The horses were generally friskv 
coming home and in a hurry, for 
they anticipated their warm stalls 
and food. But going out they were 
not too happy; a heavy wagon fili 
ed with 15 to 20 fair-sized humans 
could be pretty hard to pull. 

The wagon on runners glided 
along smoothly in the ruts of pack¬ 
ed snow, and the sleigh bells made 
jangling accompaniment to voices 
raised in song. There’d be “Jean- 
nie with the Light Brown Hair,” 
“Rollin’ Over the Bounding Main 
and “Good Night Ladies.” 

Show-Off 

Some intrepid show-off always 
had to grab his girl off the bob¬ 
sled, and thc-y would run along be¬ 
hind trying to get back on. This 
was always a signal for the driver 
to whip up the horses so the foot 
passenger couldn’t quite hop back 
until after listening for a time to 
the laughing and shrieking, the dri¬ 
ver would slow the horses to a 
walk, enabling the couple to regain 
their places. 

Always, too, there were the quiet 
pairs, absorbed in each other. 


These always made a play for the 
warm spots up in front, and tucked 
in together, they stayed put until 
the destination was reached. Then 
there would be a great to-d(. to un¬ 
cramp stiffened legs and arms and 
a great stamping of feet which had 
gone to sleep. 

There were no zipped fleeec- 
Jined snow suits in those days 
though the girls wore knit 
snuggies over their long black 
stockings and kitty hoods to 
keep their ears warm. The kit¬ 
ty hoods were home knit out of 
angora. They tied snugly under 
the chin of the wearer and 
were guaranteed to keep the 
wearer warm as toast. 

The long black stockings covered 
underwear of I he heavy fleece-lined 
type, and when you got inside near 
the steaming warmth of the old 
woodburning range, the} could 
make you itch like ail get out. It 
was the job of a lifetime to get this 
same underwear tucked in the top 
of high button or laced shoes with¬ 
out leaving an airstrip of cold 
above it. The trick was to fold ovei 
a little triangle, hold it down with 
a thumb and try and pull on the 
stocking with the remaining fin¬ 
gers. Even practice didn’t make 
you very good at this diabolical 
job 

The boys wore the same stocking 
contraption, but when they got big 
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enough to care about the looks of 
the things, theirs were covered up 
with their long pants. The boys 
wore caps that came down over 
their ears—for being out in Iowa 
winters could bring frostbites as 
well as fun. 'rheir caps fitted well 
down on their heads and could be 
worn with a straight attached piece 
puiied down and tied around the 
neck. 

Men’s styles—never being too in¬ 
genious—make use of this same 
kind of cap today though they may 
have the added improvement of its 
being made of fur. 

Skating Popular 

Another winter sport was skating 
on the rivers and ponds of which 
Ames had so many. Brileys’ pond 
at the college was a favorite spot. 
It was at the foot of the Hyland 
hill at Oakland. Squaw creek was 
quite the place to skate for the 
downtowners, and after the coun¬ 
try became civilized enough to al 
low the children and young folks to 
go about their play in a carefree 
manner, you could see them trek¬ 
king off after senool toward the 
Squaw with their skates over iheu 
shoulders. 

During the early 1900’s a iast 
skater could go up this stream 
after a good hard freeze for 
many miles — in fact clear to 
Gilbert if they liked. In time 
they always had to come bark 
to the warm fires that were al¬ 
ways built at the bank’s edge 
to warm up frozen toes before 
stumbling over the frozen snow 
to home and supper. 

There wasn’t much located west 
or north of Grand at this time, and 
one get pretty near frozen solid 
getting back to civilization after 
the skate. 

Both boys and girls wore heavy 
woolen stocking caps woven long 
enough to twist the tasseled end 
around the neck. Wool lined shoe 
skates had never been heard of, 
and ice skates clamped on with 
the most contrary metal clamps 
that ever were invented. They had 
a way of coming unfastened from 
the sole of the shoe whenever the 
wearer was re3jly having fun. 
Then they would drag half on and 
half off the foot finally tripping the 
wearer to a standstill. They resist¬ 
ed numbed fingers as the skate 
dangled from the ankle strap until 
the skate key could be fished out 
and the skate clamped on again 


Weak ankles couldn’t stand too 
much of this treatment. 

5 Skates tor 10 

One Ames family with 10 chil¬ 
dren usually appeared to skate 
with only half the requisite number 
of skates and then went zipping 
along with a pair on the right and 
left foot of the children nearest in 
size. It apparently worked pretty 
well when you got the hang of it. 

The Squaw, where most of ihe 
skating was done in the early 
1890’s, always had more than its 
quota of twigs and branch ends 
frozen half way in and half way out 
of its surface. These were the arch 
enemy ot short-legged little boys 
and girls at all times but never 
more so than when the big boys, 
who tore ahead sweeping snow with 
brooms pilfered from their moth¬ 
ers, left an innocent ridge of snow. 
These ridges and weak ankles kepi 
many a would-be flashy skater in 
the rear ranks. Had these young 
folks been able to visualize the 
light-flooded ice rinks of today, the 
warm-up cabins and the figure 
skates they would probabh’ have 
given up the sport entirely. 

Before the turn of the cen¬ 
tury coasting was a delight to 
the young even as nowadays, 
but it wasn’t always done on a 
sled al that time. Children are 
always resourceful and tales of 
sliding in the dishpan or wash 
boiler, baby carriage, or shov¬ 
els arc rampant when stories 
of the days back when are un¬ 
der discussion. Home made 
sleds were pretty hot stuff 
sometimes, too. Two boards 
nailed on another pair of 
boards and sanded well worked 
lust fine. You could gel a lot of 
speed out of tneni. Olive Ste¬ 
vens Damon tells of coasting 
down the hill from Ninth street 
to Main and Douglas which was 
in front of their home. 

School furniture 
School furniture in the good old 
days usually had a desk for two — 
they were called double seats, ana 
partners sat together in each one. 
It was a construction economy 
measure but was much approved 
by the children concerned. Lots of 
after-school devilment could be 
hatched up behind a couple of over¬ 
sized geography books; so it was 
not surprising tnat hooking bob 
sleds and forbidden trips to the de¬ 
pot and post office were planned 
by desk partners. 


Hopping bobsleds was a sport 
much frowned on by anxious lath¬ 
ers and mothers, but it was an ex¬ 
citing one, albeit a dangerous one. 
With sled rope in hand the bob- 
hopper dashed after a fast going 
bob being propelled by horses 
prancing along at a good rate. With 
sleigh bells jangling and some¬ 
times excited dogs adding their 
noise, it was an exhilarating mo¬ 
ment. W’ith a belly buster fling the 
sled was slammed down at the 
same time the sled rope was cast 
around an axle or runner of the bob 
and away the sled raced over the 
packed and glittering snow at what 
was sometimes a breathtaking 
speed! 

Once in a while a whole row 
of sleds might be fastened to 
one bob aaid going around a 
corner meant expert negotiat¬ 
ing, or the whole outfit might 
end in a broken tangle of sleds 
and kids. Too long a rope flitch 
—that is too long between sled 
and bob — might throw the 
sled out to one side and into the 
path of an oncoming vehicle. 
With these attendant dangers 
parents, of course, forbade the 
bob hopping. But when has not 
forbidden fruit seemed better! 

Kess Lincoln Logsdon recalled 
one time hopping a bob that was 
guing north on Clark. They gener¬ 
ally rode a while and then hopped a 
bob going back in the other direc¬ 
tion. Suddenly the crowd realized 
they were a long way north and 
had not seen a going-south bob in a 
long time. The joke was on them 
that time, for they had to walk 
back in the cheek splitting cold 
four miles. 


Kess Lincoln Logsdon coasted 
down the hill on Douglas that end¬ 
ed at the town pump located on 
the corner of Main and Douglas. 

The hill was always well 
cluttered with sleds and chil¬ 
dren after school hours and 
Ames drivers were very care¬ 
ful when they went down Doug¬ 
las to rein in their horses and 
precede with caution. 

The Wattes lived at 719 Doug¬ 
las in a house that had a stained 
glass window of an odd shape. The 
window is still there but the stain¬ 
ed glass has long since been re¬ 
moved. The small Lydia used to 
charge either favors or sweets for 
visiting children to peek through 
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AT THE SQUAW AND THE SKUNK 




I 



This was Brilev's Pond at what today is Hyland and Oakland. Clay was taken from there to make 
brieks for the Old Main building at Iowa State eollege. ISC class tugs-of-war were held here m 


flip, parlv 1900S. 



the colored glass at the marvel¬ 
ously tinted sliders on the street 
below. 

Olive Damon reports also that 
on this same hill the boistereous 
Stevens clan used to coast in sum¬ 
mer using the wicker family baby 
carriage. They steered it by feet 
on the wheels and the handles in 
front. When ever Mother Rowene 
Stevens wasn’t alerted, this was 
excellent sport. 

Another Ames citizen of long 
standing, Harry Brown, says that 
the more intrepid souls and older 
boys coasted down another hill, 
out east 13th street where the 
Catholic part of the Municipal 
cemetery is today. Missing trees 
and stumps, this hill was ’fast' be¬ 
cause of its abrupt drop off and 
an elite fraternity of daredevils 
coasted there. 

Summer time had its quota 
of fun too, some lively and 
some langorous. 

Iowa’s harvest moons delevoped 
the hayrack ride which became 
such an integral part of young 
folks’ amusement in the middle 
and western states that it became 
a traditional summer entertain¬ 
ment feature. 

So traditional, that one of to¬ 
day’s musicals, “Oklahoma’s” 


hayride. 

Nearly every church ended up 
with an “all-pupils-and-their-fami- 
lies” picnic. Not the least of at¬ 
tending these was the fact that 
hayracks holding at least 20 to 30 
hilarious picnickers would take off 
at an appointed hour filled with 
singing and shouting occupants. 

These racks were pretty high 
off the ground and when hay was 
added for comfortable sitting a 
towering height could be achieved 
as far as children were concerned. 
George Hultz, who for many years 
was superintendent of the First 
Congregational church school tells 
not all together jokingly of band¬ 
aging cut lips and chins and aiding 
in removing loosened teeth of 
youngsters who insisted on jump¬ 
ing off these racks in a hurry to 
start playing. Knocking chins on 
knees brought about the injuries. 

Lovers Liked Moon 

Summer swains rode with their 
sweethearts about the countryside 
under the same orange yellow 
moon, sometimes with guitars on 
their knees as they serenaded and 
rode in their buggies. With reins 
wound round the whip socket old 
Dobbin would walk decorously 
along, thankful, I imagine, that 


walk was required of him. 

Gayly colored woven ham¬ 
mocks were the vogue for sum¬ 
mer days and evening too. 
Ethel Underw ood Meeker 
(Mrs. Warren) described for 
me parties held on the spac¬ 
ious lawn of the John Cole 
home north of town. 

This house and its pretty yard 
still stand much the same as then, 
except that Ames has surrounded 
it at 13th and Burnett. 

Each couple brought a ham¬ 
mock to these lawn festivals and 
hung them among the trees. The 
evenings were spent singing and 
visiting with the boys changing 
partners going from hammock to 
hammock in a gently swaying 
version of fruit basket upset. One 
girl wrote a poem to a hammock 
entitled “A Hot Spell” that was 
published in an early Bomb of 
I.A.C. 

“Whats the use of digging? 

The world wont stop, 

If we take to hammocks 
And let work drop.” 

Lawn croquet and tennis were as 
popular in the days of long ago as 
they are today. The girls in their 
long sweeping skirts and their 
swains with their handlebar mus- 
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One of the beauties of another day poses in a hammock. 


tashes played croquet on lawns at 
almost every home in town and the 
crack of wooden mallet on the 
balls could be heard far and wide. 

Tennis players then would have 
looked with horror on the white 
shorts and sun shades the player 
wears today. Tennis, believe it or 
not was played by the women 
while wearing high necked tightly 
corseted apparel. Leg-o-mutton 
sleeves added to the affair as did 
long skirts. 

Can’t you just see the hairpins 
flying? It was necessarily a much 
more decourous match than to¬ 
day’s smashing returns but no 
doubt was much enjoyed. 

One of the best players of his 
day was Edgar W. Stanton who 
will be remembered by some of 
you as the rotund little dean of the 
Junior College mathematicians and 
donor of the “bells of Iowa State.” 

Swimming Differed 

Swimming and boating are men¬ 
tioned in early days but the for¬ 
mer was not for women of the 
middle west unless they were near 
Clear Lake or Okoboji. If they 
were, they swam in enough clothes 
to sink the navy. 

Heavy all enveloping suits were 
w’orn with long black stockings and 
even shoes of the sneaker type. 
The usually luckier men and boys 
even wore completely covering 
suits. 

Any wearing apparel of those 
times for sports events seems odd 
to us today. Early pictures of the 
gym clothes worn by women were 
“plenty for the money,” for for¬ 
malized exercise was taken in wool 
with heavy pleated wool bloomers 
and long cotton sox. Bloomers as 
a matter of fact were considered 
very daring, as way back when a 
divided skirt for riding had been 
considered a sign of loose morals. 

Debates and literary pro¬ 
grams were a more quiet but 
nonetheless popular form of di¬ 
version in the young years of 
the country. Mrs. W. H. Tem¬ 
pleton, Story county woman, 
tells of such doings, held in 
country school houses. 

The “Country Cosmopolitan 
Club” was an early organization 
for the entire family that met at 
regular intervals for a day of pro¬ 
grams and fun. “Franklin Town¬ 
ship Square Dance Club” was 
another so-called “country club,” 


the connotaion of the term being 
a little bit different than it is in 
1953. These country clubs were the 
forerunner of the 4-H clubs of to¬ 
day. 


Young folks in the Seventies had 
the.r fun in a hall that was over 
the first blacksmith shop in Ames. 
It was located, old settlers seem 
to agree, at what would be the 
Ames Pantorium, at 410 Douglas, 
today. 

It was where the original Ma¬ 
sonic Hall was located in the town 
and was furnished by the respec¬ 
tive members with their own fur¬ 
niture This ranged all the way 
from cracker boxes and barrels to 
red plush chairs. 

The upstairs of the place 
could not very well be reached 
through the blacksmith shop so 
the owners of the hall had a 
plank bridge built overhead 
from the store on the corner. 

There in this primitive commun¬ 
ity meeting spot the young bloods 
would dance the night away with 
the greatest glee caring not at all 
for the rough pine flooring. It was 
do-ci-do and skip-to-my-lu my dar¬ 
ling till the wee small hours—and 
then back they would go over the 
high plank walk. The music might 
be only a fiddler but they had fun. 
Young blood runs merry in any 
age. 

Masquerade parties, the grown 
up version of the children’s “dres¬ 


sing up” game, were as much fun 
as the modern Beaux Art balls of 
today. 

Meekers Have Party 

In 1899 Prof, and Mrs. Warren 
Meeker entertained at a masquer¬ 
ade called a “Cake Walk” party 
and since the Cake Walk was of 
minstrel variety show origin every¬ 
one blacked up as well as dressed 
up. 

Prof. Meeker himself wore a stiff 
dress shirt with a wing collar and 
a flowing artist’s tie. A tail coat 
and white duck trousers completed 
the ensemble and created a very 
unusual effect. The professor’s 
neatly trimmed brown Van Dyke 
beard, however, looked anything 
but minstrel-showish. It had a 
scholarly air that was most incon¬ 
gruous. 

Carrie Seaman Meeker was a 
beautiful woman who loved enter¬ 
taining and was always at her gra¬ 
cious best at a party. For her Cake 
Walk party she had a gingham 
dress and black shoes with ribbed 
cotton stockings above them and 
black mitts. She made an en¬ 
chanting Topsy. 

About 40 guests enjoyed the 
party and at its close trooped 
downtown to pose sitting on 
Main street’s board walk be¬ 
neath the old fashioned street 
lights. The plug hats of the men 
added a touch to the picture 
record. 






















The Franklin Township club, above, one of a type which was the forerunner of the present 4-H club, 
included, left to right: back—Frank Allen, Ed Gunder, Gertrude Morris, George C oons, Ja> Al¬ 
len; middle—Ella Morris Rosenfield, Joy Morris, Belle (Coons) O'Neil, Jennie McMichael; front— 
Frank Morris, Ilattie (Allen) Dodds, George Graham, Elisabeth Cole, Lynn Morris. 


In the way-back-when social d ys 
of Ames “calling” was made into 
quite a fetish. Standard equipment 
for any bride was a tea gown in 
which to receive callers on her “at- 
home” days. And cards to leave 
when visiting at other hom;s. Ame; 
early hostesses named a day when 
they would be “at home—regular¬ 
ly” and the rest donned their best 
“bib and tucker” and swept in and 
out of houses warm with hospitality 
and the rich aroma of tea and 
cakes. 

At one of my mother’s “at home’ 
days I remember catching my 
first glimpse of a very loveiy and 
beautiful young faculty bride, Mrs. 
L. B. Spinney. She had the most 
golden hair and the most milk and 
honey skin I ever had seen. 

And on this day she wore a heav¬ 
enly blue hat with a light blu« os¬ 
trich feather plume curling over 
the side of the hat and framing her 
pansy blue eyes. Though I had 
never seen Cinderella, because of 


this vision of loveliness, I could 
understand the awe and confusion 
of the king’s son. 

Cards were left when calls were 
made and had a language all their 
own. For instance, P.P.C. initialled 
on the card meant the caller was 
leaving town. And a corner bent 
down meant the lady had called 
herself and had not “sent cards” 
for some reason or other. 

Receptions in Order 

Receptions too were quite the or¬ 
der of the day in 1900. The Hu tz 
home on Grand avenue had a two 
story high central hall with a bal¬ 
cony overhanging it. It was the fa¬ 
vorite hangout of the children of 
the house when eavesdropping on 
distinguished company and it was 
the place where musicians could be 
stationed to furnish chamber mu ic 
for ritzy receptions. The effect of 
soft strings coming from up above 
the guests’ heads was really out 
of this world. 

An early reception given by the 


P.E.O.’s was described with the 
receiving line stretching diagonally 
across the living room at the Mrs. 
Major Beck home at Ninth and 
Douglas. Major Beck was a travel¬ 
ing salesman and a Civil War vet¬ 
eran in which service he had lost 
an arm. 

Addressing a wife by her 
husband’s title or degree pre¬ 
fixed by Mrs. was borrowed 
from the Germans and was a 
correct usage in long-a g o 
Ames. 

Mrs. Major Beck in later years 
was know’n to mam readers as 
Mrs. Alma Hamilton and was the 
widow of Capt. Hamilton, Ames 
centenarian. Capt. and Mrs. Ham¬ 
ilton lived at 703 Duff and it was 
there that Ames tendered the aged 
Captain a birthday anniversary 
celebration on the occasion of his 
100th birthday. 

It w ? as quite a party, too, with 
Mrs. Clate Chenette, the city band¬ 
master’s wife, playing Ames’ new 
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Hammond pipeless organ under 
the trees on the front lawn. Cap¬ 
tain Hamilton said he had seen 
many developments in his 100 
years of living but none more 
amazing than the transition from 
the old, parlor organ to the elec¬ 
tric powered one he was having 
at his celebration. 

The ice cream social was a way 
of raising money for various 
church and charitable purposes 
and at the same time a way of get¬ 
ting together for social purposes. 

It was a time, too, when Mrs. 
Dr. Richmond’s favorite cake or 
Mrs. Chevalier’s might bring the 
“ohs” and “ahs” necessary to the 
happiness of all good cooks. 

From the 1887 papers of the 
town it can be found that the 
charge they made for all this 
lush hospitality and good food 
was, believe it or not, one 
dime. 

Ice cream then wasn’t a matter 
of putting in an order for so many 
quarts either, but meant the 
gruelling hand-turning, the adding 
of coarse salt and the crushing of 
river ice in an old gunny sack and 
arduously packing the mixture 
around the can. 

There is nothing any more back¬ 
breaking than an hour’s turning 
of an ice cream freezer with its 
increasing difficulty as the cream 
hardens and perhaps only the 
promise of ‘licking’ the dasher 
after the job is done kept many a 
young “forced-laborite” at hL job. 

The results were good, however, 
and no commercial product has 
ever come up to the home frozen 
ice cream that was such a rage 
back in the gay Nineties. 

“The WTAN society will give an 
ice cream and melon social at 
Prof. Mount’s on Thursday evening 
—“Refreshments only ten cents”. 

“Lawn social at Dr. Richmond’s 
on Sat. night. You can enjoy all the 
ice cream you can eat for only one 
dime.” 

Invitations Typical 

These two invitations were typi¬ 
cal of how folks were invited to 
come out and enjoy each other’s 
society. The lawn social on Dr. 
Richmond’s lawn was held with 
paper lanterns strung from tree 
to tree and 'with chairs arranged in 
groups below the flickering swing¬ 
ing lanterns. 

Younger women carried the 


dishes from serving place to cus¬ 
tomers and relieved them of the 
plates when they were finished. 
There were always plenty of the 
young folks left at the end of the 
evening and then was when the 
real fun began. 

They sang and finished up all 
the food and then to the sounds of 
“Seeing Nellie Home” they went 
off doing just that with great gusto. 


One of the oldtime houses in 
Ames is the Thayer house at 710 
Douglas. The Thayers had a bak¬ 
ery in the town at one time and 
their daughter Sena was an 1886 
graduate of the Ames schools. 

One of the social functions that 
is well remembered by Mrs. Lydia 
Schleiter is the evenings the Thay¬ 
ers invited friends and neighbors 
in when it was THE MOMENT the 
night blooming cereus flowered. 

It was a beautiful sight that 
this family wanted to share 
with their townspeople and so 
had them in for a planned 
event on that night. 

This was one of the houses that 
had a slanting cellar door that has 
become extinct since those olden 
times. In the pioneer houses there 
was usually no inside entrance to 
the cellar of the house. Frequently 
this space was nothing more than 
a dug out storage space that was 
gotten to by going down outside 
steps. 

These steps were covered with 
slanted doors starting at founda¬ 
tion level. You raised the doors 
and laid them back on either—or 
one—side and then were able to 
get into the cellar. A few of these 
old entrances are still around but 
not very many. 

Fun for the very young for gen¬ 
erations was the chasing up and 
down this ramp-like cellar door. 
After the climb up it was the high 
moment when you ran helter skel¬ 
ter down the sloping incline. The 
sang our children sing today, 

“Shout down my rainbarrel, 
slide down my cellar door 
And we’ll be jolly friends for 
ever more” 

had its origination in the days 
when a rain barrel stood at the 
corner of the house to collect 
“soft” water and a cellar door was 
to be found in every yard. It was 
about that same era when little 
girls were shouting impudently 


though they had been taught bet¬ 
ter: 

“Whats my name?” 

“Puddin* Tame 

Ask me again 
And I’ll tell you the same” 

Fairs, expositions, bazaars or 
what ever you know them by, were 
brought to this country 150 years 
ago by emigrants from across the 
seas. County fairs in Ireland and 
Scotland w e r e social-gatherings 
and competitive affairs that 
brought the forefathers of the 
early settlers so much pleasure 
that of course they wanted to carry 
them on here when they came. 

Ames Had Fair 

Ames boasted a Fair of its own 
only seven years after it became 
a village. The place this Fair was 
held was reportedly on S. Second 
and Third and west of what is now 
Grand avenue. Records of 1870 
show that two early agricultural 
expositions were held there even 
before the ground was purchased 
by Ben Reed. 

The ground had just lain there 
idle till the Fairs were held there 
and made it a popular spot. Then 
Reed bought it, perhaps because of 
some barn or shed put up during 
the Fairs, and turned it into a 
slaughterhouse. 

Butchering for local shops 
was not under any law at this 
time and was done either at 
home or at the butcher shop. 

It had to be at some fairly iso¬ 
lated spot on account of flies 
and odors and at that time 
the town was quite a ways to 
the east. 

The slaughterhouse stood almost 
at the trackside and even as far 
away as it seemed from the town, 
was considered an outrage. 

If the wind was in the right di¬ 
rection the odor was terrific and 
some people began to be sqeamish 
about buying meat butchered 
there. Ask any real oldtimer still 
living about that slaughterhouse 
and his nose will twitch involun¬ 
tarily. 


Kess Lincoln Logsdon, who came 
to Ames in 1883 with her father 
and mother, the James Rush Lin¬ 
colns, tells of her first school ex¬ 
periences in Ames. The difficulty 
of getting down to Ames proper 
for school brought into being a 
country school out beyond West 
Gate. 




















It stood at the intersection of 
West and Woodland avenues. The 
school building still stands there 
as a residence, now 2907 West. 

Kess went there to school till 
about 7th grade when she entered 
Central. Her seatmate was Mar¬ 
garet Fairchild, the doctor’s 
daughter. Margaret had managed 
to obtain some snuff from her doc¬ 
tor daddy’s supply and the girls’ 
first prank after they got to sit¬ 
ting at the same desk was to sniff 
the snuff. 

Prank “Impresses” Teacher 

This made them sneeze all after¬ 
noon and the teacher, Miss Evelyn 
Starr, was so unimpressed with 
their humor that she made them 
stay after school on the first day of 
school. That WAS a disgrace. 

In that same school room was 
Lydia Watts (later Mrs. Frank 
Schleiter of Ames) and Ben and 
Russ Reed, whose father ran the 
Reed meat market. Ed and Norma 
Reed, two other children of this 
family died very young. 

Emma McCarthy Lee, for whom 
one of our city parks is named 
taught Kess Lincoln at the small 
school on West street. 

One of Ames first clubs was 
formed by a group of girls who 
went to school together at this 
time. They were in high school by 
then and they formed what they 
named the “Cooking Club.” They 
had dinners once a week and en¬ 
tertained their boy friends at din¬ 
ner once a month. 

They helped the women of Ames 
with their dinner parties in a very 
efficient way also. 

Belonging to the club were Ly¬ 
dia Watts Schleiter, Kess Lincoln 
Logsdon, “Tot” Bigelow, Julia 
Lanning Gosard, Stella McClain 
Hunter, Anne Richmond, Grace 
Kent, Cora Thompson Lincoln, 
Myrtle Stomp Hutchinson, Kate 
Cristman Bowen (Mrs. Guy Dodds’ 
sister) and Louise Hamilton. 


Easterners have always had a 
provincial attitude about the land 
and its people that live between 
Ohio and Colorado. Winifred Til- 
den (L. C.’s and Galen’s sister) 
went to school in the east and, 
when she became head of ISC 
Physical Education department, 
she poked mild fun at this eastern 
misinformation on Iowa by perpet¬ 
rating a hoax on a woman from 
the east who came to visit. 


It was 1900 and long after 
Ames had sloughed off the 
frontier aspects and yet the 
visitor expressed trepidation 
about “coming out to the wild 
west with Indians and every¬ 
thing.” 

Win Tilden arranged a recep¬ 
tion committee to meet the train 
and a hayrack to ride her out to 
the college. College boys dressed 
as Indians and cowboys were to 
ride with her and they had a won¬ 
derful time whooping and shoot¬ 
ing blanks. 

The joke was almost on Miss 
Tilden herself, though, for the vis¬ 
itor seemed to have expected just 
this and didn’t even SEE the 
townspeople enjoying the situation. 
It had to be explained almost in 
three letter words before she rea¬ 
lized she was being “took”. 

Two clubs of long ago, were 
Clover club (the girls organization! 
and the Cockleburr club (the boys 
companion group! that had as 
their avowed purpose “To stick 
closer than brothers to the Clover 
Club”. 

Clover Club’s constitution said 
it “existed for the purpose of hav¬ 
ing fun”. This furnishes you with 
a very good picture of two jolly 
clubs of long ago. 

Clover club was organized 
Nov. 25, 1898, we suppose dur¬ 
ing a Thanksgiving vacation. 

As late as 1953 these girls of 
long ago had a reunion in 
Ames and amid much laughter 
and remembering spent a won¬ 
derful time together. 

At the time they started Clover 
club these girls were in the Sev¬ 
enth and Eighth grades at old Cen¬ 
tral school, the one that was torn 
down in 1935 or 1936 to make 
way for the present high school 
building. 

These good friends met every 
Friday night without interuption 
for 12 years, according to Miss 
Mabel Campbell, who lives in 
Ames today. Like the cooking club 
before them they served teas or 
suppers for townspeople oi facul¬ 
ty members who needed their help. 
They received payment for this 
and. Miss Cambell declared, “help¬ 
ed on the building of every church 
in town with the proceeds. A com¬ 
mon pledge appearing on building 
rosters was ‘Clover Club $5.” 
Clover club always went camp¬ 


ing annually, chaperoned by Gen. 
and Mrs. Lincoln (of the ISC mili¬ 
tary department*. The club girls 
were regular attendants at the 
George Hultz house on Boone 
street (Lincoln Way now* as they 
went to pull taffy or pop corn with 
Mrs. Hultz who was but a girl 
herself, however tied down with 
two small babies. 

Slumber parties were often a 
form of fun, too, since the house 
v/as large enough to accomodate 
many giggling girls. Members, 
some of whom still or again are 
living in our town, were Mabel 
Campbell, Stella 'Merrill) Lantz. 
(Jay Merrill’s sister), Lena (Pitts) 
Newhard (worked in the City 
Clerks office till retirement in 
1952'; Minnie Rich: Eva Kingkade, 
Florence (Brenneman) Tilden, 
‘Candy Kettle’, proprietor today; 
Jeanette (Bartholomew) Lincoln, 
Berneice (Corletti Bernard (Mrs. 
H. M. Black is her daughter and 
Dr. Bernard has been active in 
Iowa State and profesisonal life of 
Iowa for over 40 years), Winnie 
(Cameron* Allen, Rose (Goble* 
Bradley. 

Cockleburr Club 

A corrolary of Clover club, 
though organized a bit later than 
the girls club, was Cockleburr 
club. 

They started by having their 
club meet in some home near the 
one where Clover club was get¬ 
ting together, and then appeared 
at the psychological moment to 
walk the girls home. 

The boys were a little young at 
first to walk them in two-somes 
so it was a gang escort at first. 
If you will examine the member¬ 
ship roster of both groups, how¬ 
ever, you will find four who pick¬ 
ed their wives from the association. 
The author’s uncle, Guy Hulsizer, 
was one on the charter list of Cock¬ 
leburr, as were Rush Lincoln, 
Claude Campbell, Hugh Allen, Irv¬ 
ing Paxton. Roy Bradley, Dwight 
Davis and Julius Tilden. 

One of the long-remembered 
parties of the two groups was 
the time the boys entertained 
the girls at a supper party at 
the Fred Tilden home, then 
located on north Kellogg. 

Later the Tildens built at the 
corner of Fifth and Clark where 
the Dahlberg car service has been 
located. The spacious home was 
moved from here to north Wil- 
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son and is the property of the 
George Bowmans in the new loca¬ 
tion. 

At the party of the Cockleburrs 
and the Clover girls the boys 
thought it would be marvelous fun 
to have griddle cakes and sausages 
and bake a LAYER OF CARD¬ 
BOARD into the cakes. It must 
have been a successful party for, 
through the years, it still brings a 
gr.n or a smile to oldtime mem¬ 
bers. 

’Twas thus our girls and boys 
of a few years back played and 
worked and grew to be the older 
generation now. 

Barn Raising 

Barn raising and barn dances 
were another form of neighborli¬ 
ness and entertainment combined. 

The Dan McCarthy farm barn 
which stood until only recently as 
part of the home at the end of Ash 
avenue, was built by a group of 
friends. 

The women cooked the food and 
the men raised the barn and when 
day was done an old time fiddler 
moved in and a barn dance was 
held on the newly-laid floor. This 
form of dancing lasted many a 
year with haylofts being where 
the dancing was held after the 
barn was in use. Can't you im¬ 
agine how perturbed the cows and 
chickens must have been at the 
racket? 

The early 1900s found club life 
on the upswing and the first dance 
club in Ames was called “Million- 
airre Club” They danced in Smiths 
hall upstairs on the north side of 
Main street. 

The schotiche and the polka, the 
rye waltz and the two step were 
dances of that day. 

“If a body meet a body cornin' 
thru the rye”—and in the rye 
W3ltz the words ‘rye” were empa- 
sized by three slides to the side. 

Belonging to this club were 
Judge C. G. Lee, Dr. T. L. Rice, 
M. A. Manning, George Hultz—oh 
yes, and Dale Bergman, just now 
retired dean of the Vet dept at 
ISC, and a dashing young blade 
then that all the gals swooned to 
dance with. 


Journalism in Ames was launch¬ 
ed in 1867 by the Rev. Hezakiah 
Gilbert who started a sheet known 
as the “Reflector.” It couldn’t 
keep its head above water and 


stopped publication after a few 
months trial. 

The Ames Intelligencer, a 
weekly newsheet, was founded 
in April of 1868 and was destin¬ 
ed to be a part of Ames com¬ 
munity life for many years. A. 
MeFadden was the first editor 
and the office was located on 
the south side of Main street 
upstairs. 

The printing press was run by 
steam and the racket and vibra¬ 
tion were so unpleasing that the 
office was asked to move after a 
time. Records do not show where 
it was next printed. The paper 
was Republican as was Story 
county then and now. 

Watts Buys Paper 

MeFadden sold the paper to John 
Watts whose family is still well 
known in Ames today for he was 
the father of Mrs. F. H. Schleiter 
who still lives here, and of Mrs. 
Elmer Sowers, long time teacher 
in the Ames schools. 

When Watts went to Des Moines 
in 1882 to edit the Des Moines 
Leader (which later became the 
Register and Leader, progenitor of 
today’s Register) the sheet be¬ 
came the property of Capt. John 
Elliot Duncan, father of Mrs. L. C. 
Tilden who still is ar. Amesite. 

The accompanying picture shows 
the Intelligencer office in 1889 at 
the southeast corner of Kellogg 
and Main. Type was kept in nar¬ 
row drawers and the slanted type¬ 
setting arrangement can be seen 
at the side back. 

Duncan was still running the 
paper as a weekly and it thriv¬ 
ed under his ownership. He 
was an exacting man and a 
sternly just one. 

The story is told about an argu¬ 
ment he had with his neighbor, 
Eli Cramblitt, who lived just north 
of the Duncan house which was at 
903 Kellogg by today’s number¬ 
ing system. 

Having repeatedly warned Cram¬ 
blitt about his chickens overrun¬ 
ning the Duncan garden, he final¬ 
ly got his shot gun and when 
Cramblitt heard the shot a big 
red hen was flapping her last flop 
in the Duncan yard. 

Cramblitt ran out complaining 
Duncan had shot his best laying 
hen and was told that “what’s 
more every one that was caught 



Capt. John Elliot Duncan, above, 
was editor of the Ames Intelli¬ 
gencer in 1889. He was the fa¬ 
ther of Mrs. L. C. Tilden. 


scratching up the garden would 
come to some bad end.” 

Mrs. Duncan purchased the pres¬ 
ent L. C. Tilden home at 605 Kel¬ 
logg in 1884 from the widow of A. 
MeFadden the first editor of the 
Intelligencer. Mr. Duncan’s health 
was failing then and he sold the 
paper in 1890. Following this he 
was postmaster. 

Rival Paper Short-Lived 

In 1885 a rival paper had been 
started by a man named E. W. 
Clark but the editor died and by 
1886 the sheet was discontinued. 
Henry Wilson and his wife Sarah 
were editors of the Intelligencer in 
1892 and Mr. Wilson was arranger 
for many of the advertising home 
talent exhibitions in the Opera 
House. Wilson was later in the 
Union National bank, with Cap 
Greeley, as cashier. 

In 1905 the Intelligencer was in 
the capable hands of the Hodson 
brothers Fred and Laurence and 
the office was located in the 300 
block on Main street (about where 
Don Beam’s is today.) 

A. F. Aim was pressman for the 
Intelligencer then. He had worked 
for Lon and Ella Hardins “Times” 
before this and was an experienc¬ 
ed pressman. 



























The picture above is of the first printing office in Ames, the Intelligencer in 1889. It was located at 
the southeast corner of Kellogg and Main. 


Working on the Intelligencer at 
that period were T. L. Gosard, 
Frank Sonstrom and Harry Ma¬ 
son. 

A. F. Alin, who has lived 
in Ames 57 years reminisced 
about the paper published at 
that time and the people who 
worked there. 

Mr. Aim said the Hodsons’ fa¬ 
ther and City Engineer Compton 
used to spend hours playing check¬ 
ers in the basement of the paper 
office. Mrs. Laurence Hodson was 
a sister of H. Paul Douglas. Con¬ 
gregational minister. 

Freeman Conway took over the 
paper in 1911 and with the jolly 
rotund little editor at the helm the 
Intelligencer became a daily Ev¬ 
erybody came to help celebrate 
the first issue and it was quite an 
event as everybody on the city 
council ran a copy through the 
press for a souvenir for himself. 

The description of the evening 
banquet and festivities is mention¬ 
ed elsewhere. At this time the In¬ 
telligencer was located in the red 
brick building next to O’Neil’s 
Dairy .This had been built by John 
Cole (Herm Cole’s grandfather> 
for a skating rink and Lew Cole 
had been running it. 


Daily Lasts Until 1913 

Now the brand new daily was to 
be housed there. This venture 
lasted until 1913 when the paper 
reverted to weekly status. 

Bill Williams was the next pub¬ 
lisher and it was he who put in 
the first lineotype ever used. He 
also changed the name to the Tri¬ 
bune. 

Meanwhile, the Times had begun 
its career in Ames in the spring of 
1892 and had become quite a pa¬ 
per. News of the town was scrup¬ 
ulously published. Editorial leader¬ 
ship for the town was a policy of 
the paper and resulted in progres¬ 
sive help for many projects. 

The Greeley building that now 
houses the Collegiate Manufactur¬ 
ing company had been built speci¬ 
fically to include space for the 
Times. Galen Tilden was a one¬ 
time publisher of the paper but 
the name Times in Ames was syn- 
onamous with the names of Ella 
and Lon Hardin, its popular edi¬ 
tors. 

Ames has been ever fortunate in 
its husband and wife editorial 
teams starting with Henry and 
Sara Wilson—then a little later 
came Freem and Laura Conway 
and Ella and Lon Hardin. 


Ella and Lon were generally 
spoken of in that order be¬ 
cause Mrs. Hardin always 
stayed by the paper work 
while Lon became postmaster 
and was more or less in and 
out of the editorial offices. 

The last successful and well 
liked husband and wife editors 
were the Sherm Needhams who 
edited the “Milepost”, a weekly 
sheet, that was published from 
1928 until it was finally purchased 
by Les Harrison and eventually 
by the Ames Daily Tribune com¬ 
pany. 

During the Needhams’ tenure 
the Milepost was a homey home¬ 
town paper that practically every¬ 
one in the town subscribed to. It 
was the kind cf paper that warm¬ 
ed the hearts of all those who rea¬ 
lized that Ames was still a group 
of neighbors who liked each other 
as such, for all their growth and 
big ideas. 

Needham left to become associ¬ 
ated with the State Printing office 
in Des Moines and their gain was 
Ames’ loss. George Carter now 
owner of Carter Press in the 4th 
Ward, was once pressman for the 
Needhams’. 
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Times Expands 

In 1912, under the clever touch 
of the Hardins, the Times expand¬ 
ed to a three times a week paper 
and in 1916 became a daily. The 
Tribune purchased the Times in 
July of 1919 and under the name 
of the Tribune-Times continued as 
a dailv newspaper. 

The Powers, J. L. and his sons 
Carl and John were the next pub¬ 
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lishers with a son-in-law, Tom 
Crocker, as the editor. 

The Powers moved the plant to 
its present location in 1929. The 
new building and its equipment 
came in for its share of comment. 
According to some, the plant was 
too large and the wry comment 
was heard that it showed delu¬ 
sions of grandeur. 

J. L. Powers planned the plant 


to serve a city of 20,000 since he 
firmly believed Ames would reach 
that size in 10 years time. 

Like many of those who helped 
make the future of the town, Pow¬ 
ers’ far sightedness has paid off. 

The Tribune in 1953 is published 
by YV. S. Rupe. Rupe purchased 
the paper in 1935 from Powers. 
Two years ago the Tribune com¬ 
pany purchased the Milepost. 















CHAPTER 


Portraits of Bygone Personalities 


“History is never made in the 
abstract. Always it is something 
someone has done. It is never solid 
achievement but is made up of a 
mosaic of countless parts, each one 
perfected by sacrificial devotion of 
some particular person.” 

So, the history of the town 
we love is the matched pattern 
of the characters of the people 
who lived out their lives in the 
confines of its pleasant village 
bypaths, its prairie farms and 
its city streets. 

Old fashioned names such as 
Jethro, Asa, Hiram, Lem. Isaac, 
Seth, Ethan and Joshua, for the 
men, and Mahala. Susannah, Mel- 
lie, Cylinda, Elida. Phebe, Zilpha. 
Samantha and Cibett for the wo¬ 
men spot the pages of the story of 
Ames with their doings. 

Pioneers Hugged, Merry 
The pioneer fathers and mothers 
of our community were lusty of 
character and determined. And, if 
the recollections and stories of cur 
oldsters are to be credited, they 
were merry also. 

They laughed as they worked and 
made light as they could of the 
troubles that beset them. 

An early I AC Bomb (’99) tells of 
two merrymaking organizations ex¬ 
isting by 1895 on IAC. One was call¬ 
ed the “Sons of Rest” and claimed 
“to have more active chapters than 
any other organization in the 
world, having branches in every in- 
sitution upon this mundane 
sphere.” 

The bylaws of this unique or¬ 
ganization showed the object of 
it to be “abolition of all forms 
of labor, physical or mental” 
and members pledged them¬ 
selves to “refrain from work¬ 
ing, even the profs.” 

Their membership listing was 
made under the heading “Inert 
Members” and two Ames youths 
participated :'n the “tongue-in- 
cheek” fun of the group. They were 
W. C. Til den, eldest son of Fred 
Tilden, and Gates Brown, later Dr. 
Brown and a brother of Harry 
Brown ot 1'ilU Kellogg. 


Another club organized in a simi¬ 
lar merry mood was the ‘ Ancient, 
Reckless and Independent Order of 
Prevaricators,” organized by a few 
enhtusiastic followers of Ananias. 

Members Listed 

On the membership list were 
Olive Stevens and her husband-to- 
be Phillip Damon who live in Ames 
now; Rose Rummell who in later 
years became the second Mrs. M. 
K. Smith; T. L. .Rice, Ames dentist 
and mayor; and Charles Tilden 
who became college doctor. 

The officers of this amusing and 
ingenious cluo were designated as 
a “Grand High Chief Recorder of 
Lies” and a “Lord High Chief 
Liar.” 

Many important things of our 
country were originated in the hin¬ 
terlands and perhaps this illus 
trious organization was the begin¬ 
ning of the American Ananias club, 
who knows? 

So you see, the early citizens had 
their sense of humor and they en¬ 
joyed. living in spite of the hard¬ 
ships and lack of comforts as \\v 
know them today. They, in fact, 
probably knew more actual merri¬ 
ment than we who are taking our 
turn at living in today’s insecure 
times 

In the pages cf this chapter 
you will find the personalities 
of our predecessors vividly 
painted by the lips of those who 
recalled them personally 

The frailty of human memory 
and the hearsay nature of this writ¬ 
ing may bring cries of “it ain’t the 
way I heard it”—but whatever the 
memories or whatever tales YOU 
have heard, you may love seeing 
anew the flavorful and pungent 
characters that peopled our town 
way-back-when. 

The names chosen to be written 
about were arbitrarily taken be¬ 
cause there was someone willing, 
or present, who could recreate the 
personality of the past. There are 
many others and it would be nice 
to have them all, for a bit of each 
of them goes to make up our town. 


Mrs. Cynthia Duff 
;Mrs. Alexander) 

The imprint that Mrs. Duff left 
on Ames, rates her priority in any 
story of past days of Ames. She 
was a feminist, before that word 
came into prominence—a “dealer” 
par excellance! She was known far 
and wide for her deeds of daring 
and female energy and for step¬ 
ping outside the place that women 
held in her time. 

Cynthia came from New York 
state where she had been an army 
nurse and a telegrapher and her 
occupations had made her used to 
the ways of men. 

She had a variety of talents— 
among them she was quite a car¬ 
penter and when the First Congre¬ 
gational church was being built she 
was righl in there pitching. With 
her own hands she made window 
sashes and fitted the windows into 
the frames. 

So associated with the church 
was the redoubtable Cynthia, 
that when a C.O.D. shipment 
of materials were received 
they were delivered to HER be¬ 
cause (they said) “of course 
COD means Cynthia O. Duft.” 

Land was dear in pretown days 
of Ames and early railroad real¬ 
tors had to be shrewd operators 
not to be priced out of their rights- 
of-way by the men who had cleared 
and were using the land the rail¬ 
road needed. Arguments over land 
were in some cases pretty high¬ 
handed on the railroad s part as it 
was their prerogative to either 
make* or break a town by wnere 
they placed their line. 

Towns were avid to have the 
road but single settlers were some¬ 
times choosy about it coming too 
close to 'heir homes. 

Squire L. Q. Hoggatt was one 
who did not fancy the puffing mon¬ 
ster at his door and so John I. 
Blair, whose name was synono- 
mous with the railway in early 
Ames, made a wily move in em¬ 
ploying Cynthia Duff as his agent 
to buy the land through Ames, on 
the theory tha f no man of that day 
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Main street and Burnett above 1900. Radio station KASI building now. 




would suspect a mere woman of 
outsmarring him. 

The plan worked, as Mr. Blair 
thought it would, for Mrs. Duff 
told Squire Hoggatt and other un¬ 
suspecting landowners that she 
wanted the land for an uncle in the 
east. As indeed she did—but the 
“uncie” was the railroad. 

Town Laid Out in 1864 

She bought 320 acres for the com- 
pank—40 acres were used for the 
town site and was laid off in blocks 
and lots late in 1864. Mrs. Duff was 
able to make quite a thing of the 
coming of the railroad because be¬ 
side her commission as agent she 
boarded ihe “hands’ who came to 
lay the rails. 

Her restaurant on Main street 
was located on the south side about 
the middle of the center block and 
the first post office in the town pro¬ 
per was in the front of the Duff 
eating establishment;. 

Pictures of the forceful pioneer 
Mrs. Duff show a quizical pair of 
heavily browed eyes, a finely mold¬ 
ed nose with the least hint of 
‘ ‘ busy-body ing ’ ’ in its pointed 
structure. A “sticky beak,” our 
Australian friends call such a nose. 
Cynthia had a rather small mouth 
with a very determined and ag¬ 


gressive chin completing the pic¬ 
ture. 

Many stories are told about 
the hardbitten character of this 
foremother of the town. Many 
refinements were not hers as 
she lived in an atmosphere of 
every-man-for-himself. 

One story often repeated for this 
author tells of Mrs. Duff sitting 
soaking her tired feet in hot water 
and giving herself what is called 
now “a pedicure” when a party 
came in for sandwiches. Mrs. Duff 
put on her slippers, picked up the 
knife she had been using for her 
pedicure and went to prepare the 
sandwiches. 

Where Mrs. Duff wore a look of 
calculation, her husband Alexan¬ 
der, appeared stern. Heavy-set and 
smooth shaven of face, in side 
burns and chin whiskers, his for¬ 
bidding look might have been a re¬ 
sult of pioneer days or it might 
have come from the business of 
coping with the fascinating Cynthia" 
whom he had taken to wife. 

The Duffs came to the new land 
of Iowa better off financially than 
some who pioneered our town and 
their home, according to some re¬ 
ports, was a sprawling, commod¬ 


ious affair with windows from ceil¬ 
ing to floor. 

Alex tilled the soil after he had 
cleared his land, which reportedly 
lay about where Meeker school was 
built in 1952. 

First Blacksmithy Set Up 

One J. Q. Leffinwell set up the 
first blacksmith shop in Ames and 
took Alex Duff as a financial part¬ 
ner in order to get the shop roofed 
and set up. Strange that Duff had 
something to do with the first and 
last blacksmith shops in Ames. 

Records show that when the last 
blacksmith, Ed Miller, closed his 
shcp on Main street he mo\ed it up 
on north Duff on what was once 
Duff land and that it stood in par¬ 
tial use there for many years. It 
was razed when street improve¬ 
ments relative to Meeker school 
were made. 

In the early 1900s Mrs. Duff, wid¬ 
owed and deprived by age of most 
of her boundless energy that had 
made her a part of so many of the 
organizations of Ames, was given 
sanctuary against a faster moving 
world than she now had strength 
to cope with. She went to live in the 
home of Mrs. Sarah Fitchpatrick 
McEiyea ‘Mrs. Wes). 





























Pioneer friendships were not 
soon forgotten and so she was 
made welcome by little Mrs. Me- 
Elyea, though her managing ways 
were still much in evidence and 
she made life difficult for the 
young McElyeas. 

Dr. Lew McElyea who lives in 
Ames today was one of the mem¬ 
bers of that home and he tells how 
even the name “Cynthia” roused 
antagonism in his youthful breast. 
It was then quite a Joke when the 
name of his wife turned out to be 
Cynthia also. 

When Mrs. Duff’s health became 
too frail to be cared for longer, she 
had to go “over the hill to the poor 
house” where she passed away. 
The Rev. William Minchin conduct¬ 
ed her funeral services in the 
Congregational church she loved so 
well, the church that was so much 
the fruit of her loving labor. 

He said in part in his sermon 
that day that “It was too bad that 
the city of Ames and the members 
of her church, to both of whom she 
had given so much of herself, 
should have allowed this woman to 
spend the last days of her life in 
charity.” 

It was even sadder than that, if 
old tales are to be credited, for she 
had been left with affluence and it 
was alleged that she was the vic¬ 
tim of graft on the part of those 
she called her friends. 


Eli Brinsley Cramblit 

“Doc” Cramblit came to Ames 
in 1867 from Ohio and, according 
to his own report, his marriage to 
Mary Jane Nichols in 1868. were 
the first nuptuals celebrated in our 
town. 

“There was,” Doc says, “no min¬ 
ister in the town at the time so we 
were married by Dan McCarthy 
who was detailed to act as the 
marrying clergy.” 

The Cramblits established their 
home at a residence that has since 
become known as 915 Kellogg. 
There they raised a. family of^two 
girls and a boy, Flo, Rose and 
Bert. 

Flo was the beauty of the fam¬ 
ily, a ladylike girl who was wooed 
and won by Willis Lincoln, the son 
of Gen. James Rush Lincoln, com¬ 
manding officer of the Iowa State 
Military department. 

Bert, who only recently died 
(1950) became a town character of 
almost as much prominence as his 
father. He played in bands and or¬ 


chestras for all the dances and es¬ 
corted his wife to work daily at 
the Tilden store. He drove down 
each night, too, in his Model-T 
Ford and called for her at t h e 
store. They were finally separated 
and Bert became a pensioner of 
the state. 

One Thing Unchanged 

There is a story of a wit who left 
Ames many years ago when there 
was a livery stable at the north¬ 
west corner of Main and Kellogg 
and returned to his home town 
after the Sheldon-Munn hotel was 
erected on that site. 

The wit said he knew he was 
back in Ames because, though ev¬ 
erything was changed, Bert Cram¬ 
blit, who had been leaning against 
the livery stable wall < when he left 
town) was still leaning against the 
wall, only now it was the hotel 
wall. 

Doc Cramblit was a wiry old 
man when I first knew him. bent 
and gnarled. He loafed around the 
drug stores of the town, telling tall 
tales of his prowess in the past. 
These stories made of him a town 
legend. 

He must have practiced his pro¬ 
fession of “horse doctor” earlier 
but in later years he lived on his 
Civil War pension and his memor¬ 
ies. Earliest pension lists published 
shows Cramblit as “drawing S18 
a month for a stomach disorder 
sciatica.” 

Evidently the sciatica caused 
the good doctor to ponder on a 
remedy for same and he came 
out with a very successful 
rheumatic medicine Called 
“King of Pain.” 

It promised relief from every 
kind of trouble from sciatict and 
conjunctivities to chronic intestinal 
irritation and seemed able to live 
up to its promises to one and all. 
Many was the person who bought 
King of Pain in its heyday. 

Came the time, however, when 
the pure food and drug act went 
into effect and it was discovered 
''" that one of the main.ingredients of 
King of Pain was opium and it 
was barred. 

So Doc Cramblit lived with his 
pension and his memories, which 
grew increasingly fonder. 

Tales Told 

One of his favorite tales—and 
they nearly all had to do with Civil 
War escapades—related the time 
when his commanding officer ask¬ 
ed for volunteers to make a raid 



Doc Cramblit was known in 
early Ames as a teller of tales 
and as a doer of deeds. He also 
originated a pain killer, “King 
of Pain.” 


that required swimming across a 
deep stream. 

With much ado. Doc related how 
of course he stepped forward. The 
yarn progressed for some time 
with all the attendant dangers and 
alarms. The payoff line was when 
a listener thought to ask Cram- 
blit’s part in w'hat w r as happening 
and if he got back to the own lines 
unscathed. Oh, he hadn’t been al¬ 
lowed to go. The commander had 
said. “Why. Cramblit, You can't 
sw r im.” 

Another yarn had to do with the 
doctor being very dramatically the 
target for the last shot fired at 
Sherman's army in the war. 

As Doc told it, he was on the 
skirmish line about dusk w r hen the 
Confederates laid down their arms 
for the last time. 

Cramblit was caring for a 
wounded comrade in relative 
safety near an oak tree when 
a bullet lodged in the top of his 
army cap. The next day 12 bul¬ 
lets w'ere found embedded in 
the sheltering tree. 

And he completed this tale of 
daring by relating how the boy had 
his arm shot off and he gave first 
aid and carried him tw’o miles, 
w r here other hands dressed his 
wounds.” 

Probably Doc Cramblit's most 
applauded story and his crowning 
glory w’as the one w’here he and 
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his men paid a visit to the cabin 
of Jesse James, the noted Missouri 
gupsrilla. During the Great Rebel¬ 
lion. Frank and Jesse James and 
the famous Younger Brothers had 
organized a gang of guerillas 
whose favorite game was sniping 
at Union men. plundering property 
and shooting 'Abolitionists.” 

Reports of their desperate and 
daring deeds reached Union com¬ 
manders and attempts were made 
to capture, kill or drive the gang 
away. The deadly shooting of the 
desperadoes was well known and 
respected and any man who dared 
to chase them down might expect 
ot be shot from ambush at any 
turn of the road. 

Detail Hunts James 

Cramblit, you may be sure was 
detailed to lead a company of 
doubly-armed men inot a dark, for¬ 
est in Kentucky to hunt down Jesse 
and his company. Of sourse he 
fancied the shadow of death was 
upon him and the rest of his sol¬ 
diers. 

With a Negro guids the men set 
out. alert to every snapping twig 
and stealthly sound. Their guide 
led them to an old and isolated 
cabin where the James gang was 
said to be in hiding. As the old 
guide got closer and closer he 
could be heard muttering—”Yes, 
Sah! Ah thinks we sure has gat 
'im dis time, Massa.” 

Not seeing signs of life about 
the place, the soldiers forced the 
cabin door—but the very deserted 
air was far frow soothing to their 
taut nerves. Stories were too wide¬ 
spread about how James wiped out 
his adversaries by leading them 
into ambush and exposing them to 
his deadly rifle fire. 

Doc Cramblit was the hero of 
the day as usual for he had his 
men boost him up a trap door into 
the lift above, thinking every min¬ 
ute he would draw gun fire from 
James above him. It was a rash 
thing to do, he admitted later, but 
it did net the soldiers pistols, 
bowie knives and other weapons 
that had been hidden in the wheat 
stored in the loft. 

The bent little Vet doctor was a 
magic spinner of yarns, even 
though his listeners eventually 
learned to spot his embellishments 
and embroidery. Yet, as is the way 
of those who weave magic with 
words, the stories never failed to 
prompt quivering hair roots, cold 
fingers and goose bumps. 


One more story of Doc 
Cramblit: This one at least 
happened in my own family 
so I can vouch for its authen¬ 
ticity, though it too in the man¬ 
ner of yarns may have grown 
a bit with the yearns. 

The Cramblits lived the first 
ohuse north of where mv father 
and mother started housekeeping 
in Ames in 1892. 

Mother didn’t like living alone 
in the darkness of a small town. 
Ames had no street lights as did 
Des Moines from where she had 
come. She kept busy with babies 
and wrok during my traveling- 
man father’s absences, but that 
was during davlight. 

Come black night, things were 
pretty dreadful for a pretty young 
woman all alone. Doc Cramblit al¬ 
ways was a great comfort to her 
for he told my mother he would 
answer with gun in hand any time 
she might call during the night. 

One night she remembered this 
promise with relief for she was 
wakened by the crash of breaking 
fruit jars in the basement and 
practically paralyzed with fright 
she screamed for her neighbor. 

Sure enough, a moment later he 
was.at the door with his lantern 
and shotgun and soon they were 
started for the door that led to 
the blackness below. 

Bravery Flies 

It looked pretty dark down that 
deep cellar well and very, very 
quiet and Doc must have outgrown 
the bravery that made him face 
the James boys in the loft for he 
drew back and said to my mother 
“You take the lantern and go down 
first and I will cover you. You 
know the lay of the land be'.ter 
than I do.” 

Mother didn’t think much of be¬ 
ing in front of an itchy trigger fin¬ 
ger. or down in the robber-infest¬ 
ed cellar below. So between them 
they firmly closed the cellar door 
and went away. 

The sequel? Oh, yes. Doc said 
he would sit on his own front porch 
with his back to the wall the rest 
of the night and if he saw anything 
suspicious he would fire at it. 

Mother fervently hoped morning 
would not find us all in our beds 
pepperep with buck shot, though 
she did find comfort in peeking out 
to see Doc still there as daylight 
broke. 

Mother got herself a pistol the 
next day so she could “do her own 


fighting and her own praying” and 
she lived to have a reputation that 
insured her safety — but that is 
another story. 


Lucien Q. Hoggatt 

Lucien was the man who sold 
the land for the railroad to Cyn¬ 
thia Duff. He was known as Squire 
Hoggatt, or Sheriff, or Colonel. 
The latter name came from his 
participation in the Mexican War, 
it is thought. 

The Squire lost a leg in a 
farming accident just before 
he was due to leave for mili¬ 
tary duty in the Civil war but 
he bore his military title all 
his life. 

In July of 1878 the newspapers 
reported that Hoggatt might be 
the standardbearer of the Green¬ 
backs for a place in Congress and 
remarked, ‘If he is the man chos¬ 
en to perform that duty, there will 
be such an awakening and stir¬ 
ring up of the dry bones ; of old 
fogyism as was never known in 
this part of Iowa before. He would 
make an able ‘canvas’ and one 
which would reflect credit upon 
himself and honor to the party”. 

Evidently Lucien Q. was quite a 
lad! When I was very young I 
knew his daughter, “Becky.” She 
was then the wife of George 
Loud, the local undertaker, and a 
handsome women. When I was 
grown and she elderly the town 
was still aware of her verve and 
steam. She had been a part of lots 
of Ames doings. 

The accompanying picture shows 
her on the stage of the old Opera 
House. 

Perhaps daughter Becky acquir¬ 
ed some of her get-up-and-go from 
Col. Hoggatt, whose early contri¬ 
butions to Ames have a way of 
popping up continuously as the his¬ 
tory of Ames unfolds. 

Indiana Was Home 
Hoggatt had come to Ames from 
Indiana, where he had served in 
the Legislature prior to his emi¬ 
gration to Iowa. So, he was ar ex¬ 
perienced politician in his early 
youth. 

In the good old days that did 
not mean skillfully rehearsed TV 
performances with make up artists 
and careful lighting and ghost 
writers to fade in and out contro¬ 
versial material. 

Then, it was every man for him- 



























Becky Hoggatt (beside woman with bonnet at extreme left in back row) is shown on the stage of 
the Old Opera House. She had (for some obscure reason) baked a cake. Mrs. L. M. Bosworth, the 
druggist’s wife, and Mrs. John Duncan, Mrs. L. C. Tilden’s mother, are sixth and seventh in the 
top row. 


self. Col. Hoggatt was of the 
rough-and-tumble variety and, 
while a fiery orator and spellbin¬ 
der when on his feet, he was not 
above confusing the issues when 
opponents rose to debate. 

This he often managed by the 
childish but efficient method of 
driving pins into his cork leg 
while the other fellow was talking. 
As a “belittling” effort this was 
surprisingly effective, for it never 
failed to amuse the crowd and di¬ 
vert attention from the speaker. 
Hoggatt believed that listeners 
would in this way miss hearing all 
the dangerous counter statements 
his opponents might make. 

When Hoggatt first came to 
what later was to be Ames, he 
built himself a small cabin that 
stood someplace around what is 
now the State Highway Commis¬ 
sion's land. Later when the gov¬ 


ernment allotted land to him he 
put skids under the small house 
and took it to the land that was 
to be his. 

This land lay west of the present 
Grand avenue and north of what 
later became the transcontinental 
highway, Lincoln Way. Thus Hog¬ 
gatt land was to be crossed by two 
railways that would later come to 
town—one the main line Northwes¬ 
tern and the other the spur line 
called the ’’Narrow Gauge” for 
some years. 

Later when this railroad be¬ 
came standard width and part 
of the main line company’s 
pjssessions it ran up what is 
now Northwestern avenue. 
Riding into this street, as one 
swung off Main over the un¬ 
derpass coming west and looked 
northwest and right up the 
tracks, which in later years 


were moved back from this 
avenue. Thus, its name. 

Hoggatt’s house stood back quite 

a ways from the road—about two 
blocks as we reckon today—but 
when the street was formalized 
later, a larger house had been 
built farther from the railroad 

The road leading to this farm¬ 
house was known for years as 
Hoggatt road in young Ames. Lat¬ 
er it became Hoggatt avenue and 
finally by act of the city council 
became Grand avenue. 

A little after the turn of the cen¬ 
tury this house became the au¬ 
thor’s ancestral home, my father 
purchasing it from Sally Hoggatt, 
one of the Squire’s daughters. It 
stands today, not too much chang¬ 
ed as to exterior, at 507 Grand. 
Mrs. Hoggatt was still living at the 
time the real estate change was 
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Above is a picture of an early threshing machine such as injured Squire Hoggatt. Jay Allen and 
Frank Morris ran this one all over northwest Ames. The picture is taken to the west of the liv¬ 
ery barn that stood where the Sheldon-Munn hotel is today. 


made. The Moffits 'he was Ameri¬ 
can Express agent) moved back 
into the home on Fifth that is 
known as Fifth today—and it was 
here that Grandma Hoggatt died 
after a lingering illness. 

Hoggatt Named Sheriff 

In 1861 Squire Hoggatt was elect¬ 
ed sheriff of Story county. It was 
during this term, while he was 
making plans to enlist for service 
in the Civil War, that he caught 
his leg in a thrashing machine on 
his farm. 

The tragic accident cut short his 
fighting career in the army—but 
not in politics. He was re-elected 
sheriff in 1863 and from that time 
on remained active in politics, 
though not always supporting the 
same party. 

In the fight against special pay¬ 
ment by the government he threw 
all his fiery talents for oratory in¬ 
to thwarting the movement and 
drove from town to town in a 
“one horse buckboard” that be¬ 
came a famous and familiar sight 
to towu and country alike. 


The Colonel was the butt of 
much ridicule for the stand he had 
taken.The press particularly made 
much of the rash statements he 
was inclined to make. He did suc¬ 
ceed in getting his nomination 
from the Ninth district—but was 
later defeated at the polls. 

Hoggatt was always an en¬ 
thusiastic supporter of his 
town, regardless of what was 
under discussion. 

And so he fought hard for relo¬ 
cation of the county court house 
and the bringing of it to Ames. He 
was always a splendid sport, how¬ 
ever, and as magnificent in defeat 
as in victory. 

When Nevada won the vote to 
keep the county seat Hoggatt went* 
over to the new building and even 
delivered the dedicatory address. 

Such were the threads that made 
the golden warp and woof of our 
town. Mightily they lived and 
mightily they strove—and their 
contribution to our way of life was 
mighty too. 


Capt. Wallace M. Greeley 

“Cap’ Greeley, as he was af¬ 
fectionately known to the town of 
Ames from his Civil war service, 
started his career as a poor boy on 
a farm in Orleans county in New 
York state in 1838. 

In 1862 he joined the Union 
army as a private and rose to 
the rank of captain, which 
title he wore honorably all the 
rest of his life. Cap was proud 
also that he was a direct de¬ 
scended of Horace Greeley, 
the famous New York editor. 

After the war Greeley came to 
Ames and engaged in farming 
south of town. In 1873 he moved 
to town and taught school a while. 
He was treasurer of IAC in 1883 
and for his year’s service receiv¬ 
ed $300. 

William Lucas provided the lit¬ 
tle village of Ames with its bank¬ 
ing facilities at this time but Cap 
Greeley and a man by the name 
of Rainbolt, often mentioned in 



























early records, ran a kind of pri¬ 
vate money-lending concern. 

Finally they established the Un¬ 
ion National bank in a small frame 
building on the location of the Un¬ 
ion Story Trust and Savings bank 
of today. 

Venture Succeeded 

In this enterprise Greeley prov¬ 
ed to be a successful banker as he 
had been an energetic farmer and 
a devoted teacher. At the end of 
the Civil war he had accumulated 
$3,000 by sending his wages to his 
father and it was with this nest 
egg that he began his banking en¬ 
terprise, became a brilliant finan¬ 
cier and amassed a fortune during 
his lifetime. 

Cap Greeley was mayor of Ames 
from 1888 till 1890 and was civic 
minded and generous about his 
dealings to the day of his death. 
He gave—in his wife’s name the 
original lot for the building of the 
city library. Mary Greeley hospital 
was his memorial later to his be¬ 
loved Mary. 

The original cost of this gift 
was $80,000 and was presented 
in 1916. The Masonic Temple 
at Fifth and Douglas was one 
of the Greeley enterprises and 
bears his name and the date 
of its building (1916) on its cor¬ 
nerstone. Such public spirited 
men have ever helped form 
the fabric that is Ames. 

In 1881 Greeley bought the loca¬ 
tion where the first house in Ames 
proper stood, built by Noah Web¬ 
ster. On this location he construct¬ 
ed the three story brick house that 
houses the Adams Mortuary today. 
The Greeleys were living at this 
time across the street from where 
later Mary Greeley hospital was to 
stand. 

The Greeley house was one of 
the most elaborate of its day. 
Though most of the grandeur—as 
was the custom of the times—was 
confined to the front part of the 
house and the ‘parlor.” 

According to oldtimers, the back 
part of the house showed a fru¬ 
gality that was almost dour in its 
lack of either comfort or gracious¬ 
ness as we think of it today. There 
was no central heating plant and 
only a small iron heating stove 
heated the portion of the house the 
family used. 

When one went upstairs by way 
of the beautiful mahogany stair¬ 


case, the sleeping rooms were a 
little more decorative than most, 
but on the whole most of the 
charm of the old mansion was ex¬ 
hibited at the front. 

There were stories that Cap 
polished his own shoes with the 
same lamp black used to polish 
the kitchen stove, and that he ask¬ 
ed for and received a pension from 
the government as a veteran even 
though he needed it not at all. This 
was done in the spirit of the times 
for ‘‘to him that hath shall be 
given” applied even then. 

House Had 1st Piano 

Nevertheless, the Greeley house 
was the home of the first grand 
piano in Ames. The first electric 
brouham was driven from its por¬ 
tals. And oldtime social notes tell 
us that the first pianola attach¬ 
ment for a piano appeared in 1912 
there. Society records show a 
musical was held at the Greeley 
home and that it was opened and 
closed by Mrs. Greeley performing 
at the pianola. 

Mrs. Greeley was a poor house¬ 
keeper, according to a member of 
the Cooking club, those young girls 
of the town who cooked and serv¬ 
ed both their friends and them¬ 
selves such wonderful meals. This 
club frequently helped the Gree¬ 
leys with their entertaining and 
the first thing they did on arrival 
was to start on the house rather 
than the meal. 

The coal oil lamp chimneys were 
always dark with lamp black. 
Next, various articles left in wrong 
places were rescued. These might 
be shoes under the tables or dia¬ 
monds left carelessly in the corner 
of a room on the floor. The lady 
of the manor owned and wore 
beautiful diamonds, but when she 
was NOT wearing them they could 
be found in all sorts of odd places. 
After a search, that is! 

The first social evening this au¬ 
thor’s parents attended as bride 
and groom after they came to 
Ames in 1892 was at the Greeley 
home. The story of that evening 
has been one of the choice tales 
of our family. My folks happened 
to be the first guests to arrive 
at the Greeley door—and after a 
long wait during which they 
knocked again, they began to feel 
consternation whether they had 
chosen the wrong date. 


Finally the door was opened 
by an obviously annoyed 
“Cap” who asked my mother 
if she would act as hostess un¬ 
til his wife could get dressed. 

He then whispered to Father 
that “Mary had mislaid her 
corsets and could not get 
dressed until she found them.” 

Bv then other guests were ar¬ 
riving and were much amused at 
the confused little bride opening 
the door to people whom she had 
never met. THEY well understood 
how things were, however, for 
Mary Victoria’s ways were well 
known, and the situation made for 
much quiet fun when the em- 
barassed hostess finally appeared. 

Mrs. Greeley was diminutive 
and the door knobs in the home 
were all set a good four inches be¬ 
low standard height. She held that 
in HER home others could stoop 
to open doors since she must 
reach up in theirs. 

The Greeleys took a trip abroad 
that was the event of their lives— 
and incidentally of may of their 
townspeople who felt the magic of 
association with those who were 
able to venture to the Old World, 
a far away trip of great distiction 
in those days. 

Greeley Entered Politics 

In 1899 Greeley became interest¬ 
ed in Republican politics and ran 
for state representative but was 
defeated. He later was elected and 
served this district as a member 
of the legislature for three terms. 

When this author remembers 
Cap Greeley he had passed his 
prime and was beginning to slump 
some physically. To me, he seem¬ 
ed a very old man for he must 
have been in his seventies, a ripe 
old age for those times. 

He used to come to the Congre¬ 
gational church in his frock coat, 
which had grown a bit rusty look¬ 
ing. It was a badge to him of his 
political and banking professions 
and most who remember the man 
still today can recall the coat. 

His sandy hair grew sparse¬ 
ly on his great square-domed 
head and always the frock coat 
had a drift of snow from the 
thinning hair. He may nave 
nodded briefly in church but 
the proud old head was as 
elert and full of the business at 
hand as it had always been. 
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The Greeleys, husband and wife, 
are buried in the only mausoleum 
that has ever stood in the ceme¬ 
tery of our town. In spite of the 
great gifts and financial success¬ 
es of Capt. Greeley, a touch of 
pathos surrounded the lives of 
these two pioneers, for none of 
of their much—planned—for babies 
survived birth or early childhood. 

No man ever more richly deserv¬ 
ed sons and daughters, for he was 
benevolence itself. He and his 
Mary were thoughtful and consid¬ 
erate neighbors and many were 
his unknown deeds of kindness to 
needy townsfolk. 

An outward evidence of Cap’s 
great love for his fellowmen stands 
today at 1124 Douglas, Mary Gree¬ 
ley hospital. With a picture of 
‘Mary” hanging in its waiting 
room, the hospital serves to re¬ 
mind us of these sterling pioneers 
whose living here in the days of 
old still means so much to us who 
live here today. 


W. H. Fitchpatrick 

When the college farm was lo¬ 
cated and Dan McCarthy had driv¬ 
en the stake that settled where the 
Farm House would stand, the first 
manager was W. H. Fitchpatrick. 

He tilled the soil and made the 
first improvements upon it. Mr. F. 
had come from Virginia and had 
early migrated to Indiana but soon 
g^t itchy feet again and came on 
westward. He settled in the vicin¬ 
ity of Ontario—then New Philadel¬ 
phia—where he was a merchant 
for a short time. 

The college farm was leased 
to him in 1890 at the consent 
of the board of trustees and he 
expected to run it with the help 
of his sons, Joe, Winton, and 
John. The Civil war broke out 
however and all three joined 
up so the managership of the 
farm passed to A. J. Graves 
who came here from Cedar 
Falls and took over the super¬ 
intendency of the farm. 

The State had just created the 
managership position at $1,000 a 
year and elected Graves to fill the 
position. 

Fitchpatrick was the father of 
Sarah McElyea and the grandfa¬ 
ther of Dr. Lew McElyea, Ames 
veterinarian. 

Wes McElyea 

Charles Wesley McElyea came 
to Story county in 1867 and lived 


on a farm IV 2 miles west of Ames. 
He entered IAC at the early age of 
14 and went until he reached his 
Senior year when failing health 
caused him to leave school. He 
taught school awhile and then de¬ 
cided to go west to seek his for¬ 
tune in California. 

Three monhs later he decided 
Story County and Ames were good 
enough places for him to live in— 
so home he came! Think maybe 
his sweatheart—the diminutive Sa¬ 
rah Fitchpatrick may have had 
something to do with this decision 
too. At any rate they were mar¬ 
ried in 1884 and Dr. Lew McElyea 
who still lives in Ames was one of 
the three children of that family. 

To Wes McElyea is credited the 
first glimpse of the first president 
of Iowa Agricultural college, for it 
was he who met the Welches when 
they arrived in Ames to assume 
their responsibilities. He was ac¬ 
companied to the little depot at the 
east end of Onodago street (Main) 
by his sister Jennie. 

Jennie McElyea Beyer was 
one of the pioneer women of 
Ames—we wish we could have 
learned more about. She was a 
leader in all kinds of civic 
enterprises and her name 
could be found on many boards 
and committees, as soon as 
women began serving upon 
them. 

She was president of the Ames 
Womans club and also served with 
distinction and originality on the 
Missions Board of the state organ¬ 
ization of the Methodist church. 
Her daughter was Mrs. Charles 
Stange, for whose husband the Vet¬ 
erinary Clinic at ISC was named 
in later years. 

Wes McElyea himself was sup¬ 
posed to be the man who located 
the Dinky steam train at Waterloo 
and propelled it toward Ames to 
serve in place of the buses that 
had so long plied their way be¬ 
tween the college and Ames to 
haul the students back and forth. 
Wes worked on college projects, 
too, for his wife had been the 
daughter of the first superinten¬ 
dent of the Farm House, W. H. 
Fitchpatrick. He also covered 
about 5,000 miles of territory work¬ 
ing road taxes for the railroads. 

McElyea was an active member 
of the Methodist church and taught 
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for 20 years in the Sunday School 
there. 

William E. Gossard wrote a let¬ 
ter to H. O. Hardy of Ames in 
1950 about the McElyeas. He said 
in part ::Our contact with the Mc¬ 
Elyeas runs a long way back for 
Sarah Fitchpatrick McElyea 
taught with me in the Bloomington 
schools and Wes contracted to 
teach the winter term where I was 
one term but got tied up so his 
sister Jennie did it for him.” 

For several years I taught a 
girls Sunday School class in the 
Methodist church at Ames and 
Wes taught the boys the same age. 
There was lots of competition be¬ 
tween the two classes over attend¬ 
ance and amount of collection. 

Contest Hard Won 

‘I remember one Sunday we won 
on collection, but I had to walk 12 
miles to the school I was teach¬ 
ing four miles east of Nevada, for 
I had put in all the money I had. 
I usually took the train to Nevada 
and then only had four miles to 
walk.” 

‘However, I thought it was worth 
it to get ahead of Wes and his 
boys. Jennie McElyea Beyer was 
superintendent of the Sunday 
school then—and was for many 
years afterwards. 

‘‘Wes was a grading contractor 
and evidently had considerable 
cash and unlimited money. He 
graded and built the railway be¬ 
tween Cedar Falls and the normal 
school there and transported stu¬ 
dents over what was called the 
‘‘Patton Motor System.” (This is 
where Wes McElyea got the Dinky 
motor for Ames.) 

‘‘Wes about this time caught a 
bad cold, became ill and finally 
lost the fight for his life. He was 
a fine fellow and had many 
friends.” 

It might interest the reader to 
know that W. E. Gossard’s mother 
taught school in a primitive school 
building south of the present site 
of Ames before Ames “was”. Then 
she taught in one of Ames’ first 
schools. The Gossard family still 
lives in Ames as this is written, 
a least the son, W. E. Gossard, 
does. 

Stevens Family 

John and Rowena Stevens es¬ 
tablished their home in Ames after 
John had graduated from IAC and 
read law in another lawyer’s office 

















and been licenced to practice—or 
did they get licenced in the 1870s? 
At any rate, John Stevens became 
Mr. District Attorney and that 
meant that he prosecuted cases in 
Boone, Story, Marshall and Hardin 
Counties—and was much away 
from home. 

“Home” was at 828 Douglas and 
it covered a whole block of land 
on the east side of that street from 
what is now Ninth to Eighth. The 
land was very low and the yard 
had cattails growing all over it. 
There stood at the back a tall 
windmill that pumped the family’s 
water supply. 

Every year a new baby join¬ 
ed the Stevens family but it 
took five girls before the first 
son arrived. The village folk 
used to say jokingly that every 
year there was NOT a baby 
coining to the Stevens house 
that the family built an extra 
leanto room to accomodate 
the child they were sure would 
be coming the NEXT year. If 
you will go up to Ninth and 
Douglas today and drive past 
the old house that stiil stands 
there you can see how it was. 

As I write of these old houses 
that sheltered the lives and times 
of early pioneers I am grieved that 
our town—and in fact all towns— 
doesn’t keep at least one old house 
intact as it was in the good old 
days. With treasurers that would 
accumulate from families as they 
broke up their own homes of the 
past, this procedure would guaran¬ 
tee a picture of the past intact 
t tell the generations of the fu¬ 
ture how their ancestors lived. 

As it is, the old homes give way 
to progress—or are so tampered— 
with and remodelled that they are 
not recognizable. The memory of 
man is so fallible that only a plan 
such as this would save the things 
of other times. 

First Bathtub 

The Stevens house (according to 
Olive Stevens Damon who recon¬ 
structed the days of its prime for 
me) had the first bathtub in Ames. 
The Hoggatt house had one like it 
and both were built, if you please, 
by George Roberson, the mechan¬ 
ical genius of the town. 

This tub was built of wood and 
then lined with zinc and was filled 
by hand from soft water heated in 
a reservoir in the kitchen wood or 
coal range. The water was ‘soft” 


cistern water—or in many cases 
gathered in rainbarrels which 
stood outside—oldtime houses for 
that purpose. Some recreation 
styles in houses today add the real¬ 
ism of the rain barrel to add to 
the authenticity of their decorative 
scheme. 

When newcomers came to Ames 
in the first years of the village, 
there was a place for them always 
in the homes of the families al¬ 
ready established. Hospitality was 
openhanded and quite necessary if 
people were to survive long moves 
into a strange environment. 

Thus, oldtimers will tell you they 
stayed at such—and—such a house 
the first year they were in Ames. 
Miss Harriet Watts, aunt of Lydia 
Watts Schleiter and sister of John 
Watts, early Ames publisher- 
lived with the Stevens family the 
first few months of her residence 
here. 

Another example of their 
hospitality was that to Miss 
Christine Benson, Ames’ first 
kindergarten teacher. She 
came to the town in 1880 and 
was one of those taken into the 
rambling old Stevens house 
that always seemed capable of 
holding just one more. 

Miss Benson was the second 
grade teacher at Central school 
and had ‘left her home because of 
difficulty with a step-mother. Be¬ 
ing cross-eyed and thus in no 
hopes of matrimony, she had set 
herself to the teaching task.” 

Mrs. Stevens, with small fry of 
every age, felt that Ames should 
have a pre-school grade but the 
school authorities didn’t concur in 
her opinion so the school, if es¬ 
tablished, had to be a private one. 
That for the times in which she 
lived was a difficult and challeng¬ 
ing situation—but when was ever 
a woman dashed by such difficul¬ 
ties? 

Helped by Harriet Watts and the 
Chamberlains— who lived just 
across the street west, Mrs. Stev¬ 
ens started out by renting a house 
just around the corner on Seventh 
street for a school such as she 
had in mind. The Stevenses were 
going to Chicago—to attend a Re¬ 
publican convention, and while 
there they bought the necessary 
supplies for the school. 

Supplies Bought 

There were colored knitted balls 


with which the primary colors 
were taught, blocks, mats and pli¬ 
able slats that came in different 
colors and were to teach the small 
scholars muscular controls. Olive 
Stevens and Harry Brown were 
among the pupils who went to the 
first kindergarten in Ames. It was 
not until 1908 that the next kinder¬ 
garten appeared and then it was a 
summer school arrangement pre¬ 
sided over by Mrs. Rogers and her 
daughter, Faith Clark. 

Coming from Vermont as they 
did, the Stevenses always receiv¬ 
ed a can of maple sugar from rel¬ 
atives back there. It was no the 
hard block we know but was soft 
enough to be eaten with a spoon 
and was kept in the cellar in the 
can in w y hich it came. 

The Stevenes baby carriage 
was one of those old time wick¬ 
er and wood ones that looked 
like a very angular clothes 
basket. It had a good sturdy 
board bottom and the springs 
were so good that several Stev¬ 
enses at a time could coast 
down the nearby hills guided 
by the longest legged with feet 
on the wheels. 

Sounds like an impossibility— 
but you should never say anything 
is impossible to contirving young¬ 
sters. They did it and had a w’on- 
derful time in the process. 

Rowena and David Damon who 
were graduated from ISC were the 
grandchildren of John and Row'ena 
Stevens who were of the 1872 and 
73 classes at IAC. Mrs. Philip Da¬ 
man, the Stenveses daughter and 
mother of Rowena and David, w*as 
graduated in 1897 in w’hat was call¬ 
ed at that time the ‘ladies course” 
and w'hat later developed into the 
Home Ec course. 


Dr. Henry Templeton 

In an office up above Judisch 
Bros, drug store w’as to be found 
one of Ames pioneer doctors. When 
1 first knew' him, he seemed to me 
to be VERY old. He was tall and 
patriarchial looking, had an enor¬ 
mous pair of hands and the largest 
gold watch and chain I ever saw’. 

He w r ould sit w’ith his finger on 
an ailing patient’s pulse and start 
telling tales of his day’s doings, or 
some one he had seen, or a story 
of a person sicker than you w f ere 
and what he had done for them. 
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Ames early physician. Dr. Henry Templeton, his wife Edna and 
son Earl. Baby is Mary (Mrs. Mary Bates today.) 



Above is the K. YV. Brown house as pictured in the souvenir edition 
of the Ames Intelligencer in 1897. Brown was a pioneer Ames 
merchant, politician and churchman. 
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The case of his watch would 
rest in his hand, open, and 
when the story was complete 
he would snap shut the case 
and your pulse had been taken. 
Then, in popped the thermome¬ 
ter and the procedure was re¬ 
peated. Only then did he turn 
to the parents with his slow 
drawl and begin directions for 
the patient’s care, always 
starting out with, “Well now'—’’ 
He had a long upper lip which 
he pulled at as he thought over his 
diagnosis. One of the old school of 
general practitioners he was nev¬ 
er in a hurry, always calm and de¬ 
liberate in the extreme. 

Dr. Templeton was educated at 
Louisville, Ky., and in 1873 came 
to New Philadelphia to start the 
practice of medicine. For more 
than 40 of his 50 years of practic¬ 
ing medicine he was Northwestern 
railroad surgeon. He came to 
Story county in the early days, 
driving a little one horse wagon 
clear from Ohio and established 
a homestead south of Ames in 
1856 the ownership of this land re¬ 
mained in the Templeton family 
for 70 years. 

The Templeton home was out on 
the north east corner of Douglas 
and Sixth and early settlers re¬ 
membered the land there was a 
wood yard and the wood had to be 
moved off during a freeze for the 
yard could be a bottomless pit in 
warm weather. 

Mrs. Mary Templeton Bates, 
117-Sixth, is the daughter of this 
much-loved Ames doctor of anoth¬ 
er day. The good doctor was a 
city councilman from 1890 till 1893 
and was the city doctor from 1902 
to 1924. 

Charles Tillotson 

Charles Tillotson brought his 
family to Ames from Auburn, 
N.Y., in 1865. Tillotson had helped 
to install machines to weave the 
first carpets in Auburn. The fam¬ 
ily came to Ames by covered wag¬ 
on. 

The family thus started here 
continues to have its members in 
the town for Mrs. Fannie Carpen¬ 
ter was one of the children that 
came in the covered wagon and 
her two daughters still live here. 
Mrs. Mildred Cue and Miss Beulah 
Carpenter. Mrs. Carpenter’s moth¬ 
er made the canvas cover for 
their Conestoga wagon and it was 
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all hand-sewn, no small task on 
such heavy material. 

There was no church in the lit¬ 
tle settlement when the Tillotsons 
arrived but in another year one 
was established. This was the First 
Congregational church and the 
family united with it bringing their 
letters from a New York church 
while the first minister was here. 
Tillotson helped to build the or¬ 
iginal structure, taking home win¬ 
dows to work at puttying in the 
glass at night when his other work 
was done. Mrs. Carpenter remem¬ 
bered that the children helped by 
mixing the putty for him. 

The start he gave the Con¬ 
gregational church by his la¬ 
bors were passed on to his 
great, great grandchildren, 
Janet and Dennis Linder who 
were baptized in the church 
74 years later. 

Tillotson was a carpenter on 
some of the Iowa Agricultural 
school’s first buildings and also he 
rode the first train that ran from 
Nevada when it made its initial 
trip to Ames in April of 1865. 

K. W. Brown 

Cap Brown—as he was known to 
most of Ames—was the father of 
Harry Brown, Ames insurance 
man. He came to Ames in 1866 
from New York state and claimed 
in the early 1900s to be the ‘only 
living person that had come to 
Ames that early and was still a 
resident.” 

He started a grocery business in 
the town as his first venture. By 
1872 he was a commercial sales¬ 
man with a glove and mitten firm 
and while he remained with this 
type of work he also started a 
clothing store in Ames. 

It was located in the Brown 
building which in this year of 1954 
has just undergone a face lifting 
operation is a new front was put 
on it. The renovation cost the 
building its name that for many 
years stood out no the top ‘ Brown 
Building”. It stands on the north 
side about in the center of the 
block from Kellogg to Douglas. 

Brown married Lydia Gates, the 
mother of Harry, Dr. Gates Brown 
Lillian and Daisy. In 1886 after a 
period of life alone he married 
Margaret Mitchel, whose father 
was S. H. Mitchel, the second min¬ 
ister of the Baptist church. The 
daughter had worked as cashier in 
the Biglow. Huntington Tilden 


store and it was due to her influ¬ 
ence that Cap was such an ardent 
Baptist. He was instrumental, how¬ 
ever in starting the church and 
was its first clerk. Lydia Brown 
was the daughter of this mai riage. 

Captain Brown, who had 
gained his title in the Civil 
war, was an ardent Republi¬ 
can till 1892 when, believeing 
that ‘clean politics and no sa¬ 
loons” was the solution of na¬ 
tional prosperity, he joined the 
Prohibition party and was ever 
a prominent member. 

His church activities included 
many gifts to the Baptist organi¬ 
zation and when the new church 
was dedicated on Lynn avenue in 
1954 the Brown family were honor¬ 
ed guests in memory of his par¬ 
ticipation in the two previous 
churches. 

A grandson, Farwell Tilden 
Brown, is active in Ames business 
circles today. 

Prof. W. H. Wynn 

Probably there was never a 
member of the staff at IAC who 
made a deeper impression upon 
the lives of persons receiving in¬ 
struction than Prof. Wynn. Earn¬ 
est, enthusiastic and concientious, 
a grand, good man, oldtimers say 
he was and asked that a brief 
sketch of this man be included. 

Wynn was a Pennsylvanian who 
had taught all his adult life. He 
was county superintendent and su¬ 
perintendent of public instruction 
in Ohio and president of Mendota 
college in Illinois. He was profes¬ 
sor of Latin, literature and history 
at IAC and was ‘‘favorably known 
as a writer of rare grace and 
power, and undoubtedly an author¬ 
ity upon all literary topics ” He 
was much beloved by his students 
and contemporaries as well. 

An interesting sidelight is the 
story one oldtimer told me about 
a building on Iowa State college 
campus ‘that no one over men¬ 
tions.” He had heard Prof. Wynn 
describing the building to a group 
of visitors on the campus back in 
the gay ninties. It stood where the 
book store is today, back of old 
Morrill Hall, and was known as 
the “Literary Building”. 

Prof. Wynn was very proud of it 
and was bragging about the num¬ 
ber of books on its shelves for use 
by the student who enrolled at 
IAC. The books, our informant 


said, would not be more than the 
average home today might ha\e 
on its own book shelves. 

No one seems to know whether 
the Literary building was turned 
into the “Dinky” depot when that 
small valient train served the col¬ 
lege or not. Early pictures of the 
motor depot do show a water 
fountain at its southeast side 
where the pipes that spouted the 
water were bent over into the 
shape of calla lillies, a very ap¬ 
propriate decoration to be near a 
Literary department. 

Prof. Wynn in pictures taken 
about 1894 for the 1896 Bomb 
show a beneficient looking old 
man with a flowing beard and 
mustache and a high forehead 
topped with a long hair style 
of the day. He must in his 
youth have been a very hand¬ 
some man for he was extreme¬ 
ly distinguished looking as an 
older person. Deepest eyes and 
a winsome expression showed 
the character of the man. 

He was the original ‘dry cru¬ 
sader for IAC, for in 1870 he pre¬ 
sented a petition to the state leg¬ 
islature asking that a law be pass¬ 
ed prohibiting liquor within two 
miles of the college. 

The petition which was signed 
by practically every man and 
woman in Ames .passed the law¬ 
makers’ sanction and became the 
basis for a new law. It was the 
first law of a prohibitory nature 
passed for the protection of the 
college at Ames. 

Besides giving a satisfactory 
care to the young student of the 
times, this action spread the word 
that Ames was a good place to 
let the young folks go to when 
away from home the first time. 
And so our fame as a careful and 
Christian community grew and 
flourished. 


The Tildens 

The Tildens came to Ames in 
1870 from the state of Vermont 
driving into town from Nevada 
and a four-horse team behind their 
load of goods. 

They did not come over a well- 
graded road such as we know the 
paved highway from Nevada to be 
but along ridges and in a winding 
fashion roundabout in order to 
miss unpleasant crossings of the 
Skunk river. 

At that time there w’as a 
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plank crossing of this turbulent 
stream about 16 feet in width— 
and such a bridge was none 
too wide for four horses to 
walk over. The travelers held 
their breath until the passage 
was safely made. 

The east approach to this plank 
crossing was made down the hill 
near where Leo Armstrong holds 
forth with his watermelon stand 
as of 1953 and the Tildens thought 
the worst was over and that they 
were near their Ames destination. 

When the planks were safely 
negotiated, however, they found 
themselves faced with about two 
feet of muddy water all over the 
west bottom land approaching the 
village. 

Horses Find Town 

Julius Tilden (the father of 
George and Fred) gave the horses 
their heads and trusted the team 
to find their way to the little town 
still half a mile to the westward 
The men had time to look up at 
the twinkling stars as their reflec¬ 
tion glimmered at them from the 
waters they were traversing. 

The trusty team worked their 
way through the boggy land and 
water which seemed all too close 
to the bottom of the wagon. At last 
the Tildens found themselves in 
the town they were to live in the 
rest of their lives. Fred Tilden was 
23 years old at this time and had 
been married two years. 

His first job in the new com¬ 
munity was as a fire insurance 
salesman. Everybody was scared 
to death of fire for their was no 
protection if the dread tyrant 
struck. Tilden travelled over the 
county in one of the first buggies 
and teams Ames saw. 

Three years later Fred and 
his wife Emma were farming 
a mile east of town, work 
ed as druggist and farmer. At 
one time <1897) he had a drug 
store in town. Tildei alternat¬ 
ed as druggist and farmer. At 
one time (1897) he had drug 
store at 217 Main, the location 
of the Walter Drug store to¬ 
day. 

In 1917 Fred Tilden became 
president of the Tilden Grocery 
with his cousins Lou and Galen 
and they operated the store till 
1937 when Fred retired. 

The Fred Tilden branch of the 
family has such names on its ros¬ 
ter as Dr. Charles Tilden head of 


the ISC hospital; Dr. Julius, den¬ 
tist practicing in Charles City 
whose widow owns the Candy Ket¬ 
tle in Campustown’s business sec¬ 
tion; and Agnes Tilden Poole who 
kept house for her father in his 
late life in the last home he oc¬ 
cupied at Fifth and Clark. 

This home was across west from 
the Moore Dairy and the Fred Til¬ 
dens lived in it 30 years. 

When the garage was built that 
stands on this corner now, the old 
Tilden home was moved to 917 
Wilson avenue. It was a gracious 
old house with some very wonder¬ 
ful parquet hard wood flooring if 
memory is not incorrect. 

Another Tilden son, buel, died 
in his freshman year at ISC of ty¬ 
phoid fever. The remaining daugh¬ 
ter was Minta (Tilden) Macy who 
was the mother of Margaret 
Adams (Mrs. Clinton). 

Three great-grandchildren of 
Fred Tilden lives in Ames today— 
John, Bruce and Marna—the Clin¬ 
ton Adams children. 

George Tilden Arrived 
George J. Tilden, Fred’s broth¬ 
er and the other son of Julius 
Clark, came to Ames a year ahead 
of his father and brother, Fred, in 
1869. 

Ames was a mere village when. 
Major George Tilden came from 
Vermont to establish himself in the 
general merchandising business in 
Ames. From that time till his 
death in 1892 George Tilden ex¬ 
erted a great influence on Ames 
and its people. 

He started a store that has lived 
through many decades. Buildings 
and ventures bore his name and 
the imprint of his mind for George 
Tilden was a shrewd businessman. 

You will see in the picture shown 
the block on Main street that bore 
his name and you will observe that 
Bigelow, Huntington and Tilden de¬ 
veloped into the Tilden company. 

Two of his sons remained in 
Ames to continue the Tilden name 
on the street. 

Lucien, after graduation from 
IAC, continued in the stores and 
his son Clark is now actively man¬ 
aging it. 

Galen had an interest in the 
store but branched out to 
found the Tilden Pennant Fac¬ 
tory which is now the flourish¬ 
ing Collegiate Manufacturing 
company owned by Chev and 
Clinton Adams. 



Mrs. George Tilden, mother of 
L. C. Tilden and Mrs. Harry 
Brown and grandmother of Clark 
Tilden. She was Ames’ first 
woman school board member. 
The above picture was taken in 
1897. 


One son, George, had a bond 
business in Seattle at the time of 
his death. 

Mary Tilden Brown (Mrs. 
Harry) lives in Ames and the other 
daughter Winifred had a hand in 
the development of ISC for she 
WAS the Woman’s Physical Edu¬ 
cation department and as it grew 
became its head. She organized the 
May Day pageantry at ISC that 
was the women’s part in college 
spring celebrations. 

George J. Tilden’s wife, was the 
incomparable Lydia whom all 
Ames knew in her later years as 
the matriarch of the family. She 
was delightful as a young pioneer 
in Ames and made many contri¬ 
butions to civic and church life. 

She was the first woman to 
serve on the Ames school board. 
A Mrs. Ezra Whittaker was elect¬ 
ed with her but did not serve out 
her term. 

Mrs. Tilden in her later years 
was a serene and intelligent addi¬ 
tion to family and community liv¬ 
ing and an inspiration to all with 
whom she came in contact. Two 
grandchildren of the George Tilden 
branch live in Ames today, Clark 
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Above is an early photograph of the store George Tilden started in part of the Greeley bank building. 



The Tilden family group: front—Fred Tilden, father Julius Clark Tilden, George Tilden (founder 
of the Tilden store); back—sisters Abigail Tilden Drake, Julia Tilden McClain and Susan Tilden 
Goodnough. 
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Duncan Tilden and Harriet Tildren 
McJimsey. The latter is a teacher 
in the Home Economics depart¬ 
ment of the college and has twin 
sons George and Robert. The Clark 
Tilden children—John, Robert and 
Susan—are all married and gone 
from Ames, as is Mary (Tilden* 
Brown’s daughter, Josephine. A 
son Farwell is an Ames resident. 

Both Lucian and Galen followed 
in their father’s footsteps and were 
mayors of Ames. 

The Tildens, Lucien, Galen and 
Man.', who still are survivors of 
this family that has been so close¬ 
ly' integrated with the town of 
Ames, must feel a great satisfac¬ 
tion as they see the fruits of this 
labor. 

Dan McCarthy 

Many' chapters of this record 
carry the name of Danial McCar¬ 
thy. 

The family had come to Iowa 
from Canada. As near as we know 
there were three brothers. One, 
a doctor in Des Moines’ another 
(C.G.* a member of the Iowa leg¬ 
islature. 

Henry or Hank as we all knew 
him, was a small statured man 
with long white hair and a full 
beard. He always wore a long 
swallow-tail coat and a soft high 
hat, both in dead black. 

Dan McCarthy' acquired his fun¬ 
damental education in Canada. He 
came west then and tried working 
at the carpenter trade and at 
farming. Also he tried his hand 
at being a sailor and a locomotive 
fireman. He rejected all of these 
occupations by the age most boys 
of today are trying to make up 
their minds where to start. 

Started Sawmill 

After this Dan helped erect a 
sawmill at Fairview < now Story 
City* and he erected, owned and 
operated one at New' Philadelphia 
(now known as Ontario*. Among 
his patrons at the Fairview mill 
was the James Ross family living 
just north of Ontario and Dan was 
much attracted by the pretty Hoo- 
sier daughter of the house, Mary 
Ann. 

This resulted in plans for a new 
Story county home and after a trip 
to Des Moines to get the necessary 
wedding paraphanalia they w'ere 
married. Dan was 25 at the time 
and to their union was born nine 
children. 

The ones we knew' in their later 


years were Willard, the oldest son, 
who was practically blown away 
on his honeymoon; Marie, who 
w'as a pupil of Ames’ first school 
and later a Des Moines club wom¬ 
an of note; Emma, Mrs. C. G. Lee 
w’ho lived out her life in Ames, 
she was onetime librarian at IAC; 
Robert who still survives and is a 
resident of California (in 1953.* 
A grandson, Dan McCarthy, Jr., 
is a citizen of our town and a 
clothing salesman for Oberg’s 
Mens Wear; Harriet, wife of Dr. 
T. L. Rice, one of the original Cy¬ 
clone team at ISC. 

Mrs. Rice died in 1953; Marne of 
Boone, (her husband* Frank Line- 
baugh, was Iowa Power and Light 
official and they lived in Ames 
many years; Elizabeth, w’ho was 
Mrs. George Foster and is de- 
c_.~ed; and Justin w’ho died in 
Cedar Rapids only a few years 
ago. Truly a distinguished and in¬ 
teresting family. 

Dan w'as without question 
one of the leading citizens of 
Washington township and 
Ames. As has been recorded, it 
was he who drove the stakes 
to locate the Farm House on 
the ISC campus. 

He had worked hard along with 
his neighbors to secure the loca¬ 
tion of the college at Ames. That 
was several years before the law 
establishing land grant colleges 
was passed. He worked, too, to se¬ 
cure the narrow gauge rail road 
from Des Moines. 

All this time he was studying to 
become a lawyer but self taught 
as he was it took him 12 years. He 
was a man of very strong convic¬ 
tions as well as prejudices and he 
had the courage of his convictions 
also. 

Where there was something to 
be accomplished there was Dan 
McCarthy. He had a keen faculty 
for catching criminals, according 
to oldtimers who remember his 
escapades .He spent many hours in 
behalf of his neighbors chasing 
culprits of all kinds. 

Here’s Story 

One story goes that one morning 
when he stepped outside his home 
he noticed a stranger leading a 
cow. The cow was being mistreat¬ 
ed with milk streaming from her 
bag and her tongue hanging from 
a too dry mouth. She seemed ex¬ 
hausted from long travel and Dan 
immediately became suspicious 
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Early Ames dandies. Top down— 
Sid Hamilton, Harley Stutslager, 
Robert McCarthy and Bernice 
Sheldon. 

and seized the armed man and his 
gun. 

Then he followed the cow on 
horseback till she returned to her 
home farm. The man, he convicted 
and sent to the penitentiary. It 
was McCarthy’s way of serving his 
town and its people and we see 
counterparts of this sturdy ideal 
in our community today. 

Dan was what was called “shout 
leader’’ for his political party. He 
was a hot politician and was for 
Gen. U. S. Grant when all Iowa 
was wildly enthused over James 
G. Blaine. Dan went to Chicago to 
the convention and oldtimers who 
were there told how the rotunda 
of the Palmer House was filled 
with hundreds of the supporters of 
Blaine. 

The Grant contingents were pret¬ 
ty lack-lustre until McCarthy ar¬ 
rived with his cheers for Grant 
and the New York crowd with 
their canes and high hats placed 
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Above is a picture of Dan McCarthy near the age of 85 as he stood in front of his first residence built 
in the 1850’s from lumber sawed at a mill operated by himself and Henry McCarthy in Clear Creek 
Valley, in Munn Woods at the west end of Woodland. The house was a mile and a quarter south 
of Ontario. It was moved to the rear of its original site to make way for a modern home. The farm 
is now owned by F. M. Plantenburg. Emma M. Lee was born in this house. 


Dan at their head as they recog¬ 
nized his dominent personality. 

His neighbors and friends in 
the old home town heartily ap¬ 
proved of both the “dominent 
personality” and the “shout 
leader” stuff for they had seen 
Dan in action many times on 
both counts. 

We were neighbors of the Mc¬ 
Carthy family when they moved 
in from their farm home on what 
is now Ash avenue to the residence 
at 511 Grand avenue which in 1953 
has been turned into Packer’s Tea 
room. That was in about 1897. 

Bob. the second son, had built 
the house and had “bitten off a bit 
more than he could chew” so the 
elder McCarthy’s came in to take 
it over. 

The family had their golden wed¬ 
ding celebration there in 1918. 
There were cousins and uncles and 
aunt and grandchildren and chil¬ 
dren from far and near. It was an 
anniversary to end all anniversar¬ 


ies and we envied the fun and 
the large family, we who had none 
to return for such affairs. 

Driveway Became Issue 

To return to Dan’s shouting 
abilities however. He, the Joel 
Cagwin family and the George 
Hultz family all used the drive¬ 
way that still runs between 515 and 
Grand avenue. They at length 
went in together and paved the 
incline after the advent of auto¬ 
mobiles brought too many times 
when all got stuck in the mud. 

Mutual driveways are never sat- 
istfactory no matter who the inter¬ 
ested parties are and there were 
frequent and sometimes noisy ar¬ 
guments over who was using 
whose drive between Dan and 
druggist Joel Cagwin’s mother-in- 
law, Mrs. Dunning. 

This older woman could hold her 
own with the best of them and 
when quarrels took place there 
was always an admiring audience. 

One day Dan got too mad and 


took the exasperating little lady by 
the waist and set her back on her 
own property. My the excitement; 

Mrs. Dunning called for, and 
got, towm Marshall Bill Ricketts. 
Bill was an enormous man w'ho 
carried two long barrelled pistols 
that used to be called jokingly 
“horse pistols.” 

He had a way of impressing ev¬ 
en Dan so the feuding soon ceased 
on the surface even though how 
much of the drive belonged to 
w r hieh w T as a moot question as long 
as both lived there. 

He w-as president of the Horse 
Racing Association of Ames when 
the old race track was just north 
of Lincoln Way and w’est of 
Grand. 

Dan McCarthy w’as never a non- 
enity. His tw r o matched ponies and 
his old fashioned buckboard w’ere 
seen at every gathering in the 
county—and often Dan w-ould be 
the motivating force behind what¬ 
ever was going on. 
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Dan persistantlv vowed he was 
an atheist and impressed his will 
on the faithful Mary Ann who was 
his wife. Older folks will recall 
that the music at her funeral ser¬ 
vices honored Dan’s beliefs by be¬ 
ing the lovely — but not religious 
Carrie Jacobs Bonds “End of a 
Perfect Day.” 

Dan Imported Horses 
Dan was an importer of Belgian 
horses for breeding purposes and 
in a community where the horse 
was king this was a very lucrative 
business. 

In addition to Dan McCar¬ 
thy’s other activities, he was 
an importer of pedigreed 
horses from England, France 
and Belgium. He imported the 
horses which comprised the 
original pedigreed draft stock 
for the college farm, including 
the famed stallion “Bona¬ 
parte”. He also imported an 
Arabian stallion “Spot” who 
left a progeny of saddle and 
carriage horses in Boone and 
Story counties. 

The story was told that Dan was 
caught in a fearful storm at sea 
when he was on one of his buying 
trips and the captain of the boat 
insisted that maybe Dan McCarthy 
WAS an atheist but he was down 
on his knees with the rest of them 
praying that they survive that 
storm. 

After practicing law r for a num¬ 
ber of years, he entered partner¬ 
ship with John L. Stevens, Mrs. 
Olive Stevens Damon’s father, who 
has related many oldtime adven¬ 
tures for these pages. 

Later George Underwood joined 
the firm as junior partner. He was 
the father of the second Mrs. War¬ 
ren Meeker, of George Underwood 
who was conductor on the street 
cars to the college in later years— 
and of Mrs. Clarence Cole, wife of 
Dr. “Dig” Cole of the Veterinary 
Experimental Station. 

This partnership endured a num¬ 
ber of years and Dan’s last part¬ 
ner was his son-in-law. Judge C. 
G. Lee, who was still active in the 
practice of law in 1953 though his 
business is cared for from his 
home at 1008 Burnett, due to in¬ 
creasing infirmities of age. 

It is due to the characteristics 
and stamina of men like Dan Mc¬ 
Carthy that Ames is the town it is 
today. We bear the imprint of fore¬ 
bears such as he. 



Edgar Stanton 
Picture from 1899 “Bomb” 


Edgar W. Stanton 

The first would-be student of 
Iowa State has been mentioned— 
but the first diploma to b^ given 
was awarded to E. W. Stanton in 
1872. He was a man who was to 
give much of value-to the school. 

Following his graduation Stan¬ 
ton was hired to work as an in¬ 
structor in math at the IAC and 
later ascended to a professorship. 
Subordinate to him was Margaret 
McDonald who later was to be¬ 
come Mrs. Stanton. 

Miss McDonald’s sister was Mrs. 
Herman Knapp and both families 
pioneered at the new school. Mrs. 
Stanton lived but a few years and 
it was in her honor that the orig¬ 
inal bells of the Campanile were 
presented .In her honor, too, was 
the first residence hall for women 
named Margaret hall. 

Stanton and Herman Knapp 
were such part and parcel of 
the college that it seemed to 
many that they WERE the 
college during the earl* 1900s. 
The college book store was a 
joint project of theirs before 
it became attached to the - 
school proper. 

The College railroad was owned 
partially by these two and many 
other affairs rested in their ca- 
able care. Stanton was Dean of 
the Junior college for many years 
and was acting president for many 
more. 


It was a life ambition to BE the 
President and at one time he and 
C. F. Curtis, dean of the ag. de¬ 
partment were both candidates for 
the office. It was felt no section¬ 
alism should develop and for the 
good of the school these men with¬ 
drew their names. 

Stanton could surely be credited 
with much that was great and good 
in the early days of ISC. 

Gen. James Rush Lincoln 
One hundred and eight years ago 
in Massachusetts James Lincoln 
was born of Puritanic ancestry. 
His mother died in his infancy and 
Lincoln was placed in a military 
school in Maryland at the early 
age of nine. 

Later he went to V.M.I. and also 
to Pennsylvania Military School. 
This military training in the south 
colored his views of the Negro 
situation and caused him to join 
the Confederate forces during the 
War of the States. He came to IAC 
as professor of military tactics in 
1883 nad became Inspector General 
of the Iowa National Guard in 
1892. 

In 1898 General Lincoln was in 
charge of eight cadet companies 
on the campus of IAC and the 
same year the governor ordered 
him to take charge of the Iowa 
Troops at Camp McKinley. The 
college kept the military depart¬ 
ment going while he was gone, 
with Capt. Herman Knapp at its 
head. 

Lincoln’s abilities as a drill mas-' 
ter were widely known. Some stu¬ 
dent liked this and others did not 
and he was considered very much 
of a disciplinarian by those who 
ferred their ease to the bi-weekly 
drills on the campus in front of 
Old Main. There was a story told 
that illustrates the Generals fame 
that went like this: 

Bill—“That has always been 
the custom with IAC military 
drill.” 

Jim—“That’s just what Gen¬ 
eral Lincoln did at drill to¬ 
day.” 

Bill—“What was that?” 

Jim—“Cust ’em.” 

In the 1899 Bomb there was an 
editorial opinion that with Gen. 
Lincoln on the job it would doubt¬ 
less not be long till IAC secured 
the much needed armory. Little 
did they know how many years 
and what troubles would intervene 
before this prediction would be- 

























Brigadier-General James Rush Lincoln 
Picture from 1869 “Bomb” 


come a fact. War, and fire and a 
depression were to have their way 
on that matter 

Gen. and Mrs. Lincoln were 
noted for their hospitality and 
“many and often were the social 
pleasures given by the Lincoln’s 
for the boys. One of the big social 
functions of the year was the Lin¬ 
coln party given annually in their 
home for the commissioned offi¬ 
cers and their ladies. To be invit¬ 
ed to this party by an officer “was 
the social ambition of every girl.’ 
quoting from Mabel Owens Wil¬ 
cox of the class of ’95. 

The Lincoln family lived in 
several places in the town. 
First they lived in a frame 
house in front of the Veterin¬ 
ary building (that would be 
near where the Union stands 
today on the ISC campus). 


Then they lived in the Marston 
house and in the Turner McClain 
house at Seventh and Duff. Their 
last home was at Lincoln Way and 
included five acres partly so the 
general’s palomino horse could be 
pastured in the back. 

The General and his almost 
equally famous horse were a com¬ 
mon sight during the years Lin¬ 
coln headed the IAC and ISC mil¬ 
itary department. It was this 
horse, too, which followed the 
Generals flag—draped casket with 
his boots reversed in the stirrups 
in the best cavalry tradition. 

Lincoln was buried with full mil¬ 
itary honors in the Iowa State 
college cemetery. There were 
those who liked and those who dis¬ 
liked his strictly military view¬ 
points but like other pioneers he 
made his contribution and laid 


down his tools for others to pick 
up and go on. 

The Budd Family 

In 18f6 it was reported that 
Prof. Joseph Laurence Budd was 
perhaps better known than any 
ocher person connected with IAC. 
Wherever fruit is palatable and 
flowers delight there the name of 
Budd is known. ’ 

He was principle of schools, 
farmer, nurseryman . nd secretray 
of the Iowa Horticulture Society 
and he “labored incessantly, scour- 
ng the Old World for desirable 
fruits and shrubs and educating 
people to their use.” Enthusiastic 
in his work, he was of incalculable 
value to the state and the college. 

For the human and informal 
sidelights with which these 
pages are liberally sprinkled 
we went to a former student at 
IAC during the days of Prof. 
Budd’s tenure at IAC. Wc were 
told that Budd was a tall an¬ 
gular man—not reallj too lit¬ 
erate but very likable. He 
chew r ed the noxious weed cop¬ 
iously and constantly. 

Sawdust boxes were everywhere 
In those days for men were nearly 
all devotees of the plug. There 
were only boys in Prof. Budd’s 
classes and he was noted for his 
accuracy of aim toward a corner. 

About this time some of the girls 
in the college who thought they 
forsaw a snap course decided to 
select the sharpshooting prof’s 
class in horticulture. They were 
quite revolted by the tobacco hab¬ 
its of the pleasant Prof. Budd and 
so unostentatiously managed to 
equip the class room with the 
aforementioned sawdust box. 

Professor Win 

The professor, who was not too 
pleased with having a feminine 
contingent in his classes any way, 
refused to field to their influence 
and continued his unsanitary hab¬ 
its. 

This was before the days of san¬ 
itary codes and public health mea¬ 
sures—and men were men so 
there was little that the women 
could do about this if the\ want¬ 
ed to remain in the class. 

In those days every saloon and 
many public places used sawdust 
on the floor or in boxes for the use 
of tobacco chewing gentlemen. 
The Budc's had a very talented 
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and up-and-coming daughter. She 
was Miss Etta who was most ar¬ 
tistic and painted the china and 
dishes so much in vogue during 
those years. She went to Boston to 
study art and while there became 
interested in a new idea—that of 
national sororities. 

This was 1888 and Delta Delta 
Delta sorority had just been found¬ 
ed at Boston university. Miss Budd 
had been graudated in 1882 from 
Iowa State and hcd been teaching 
-rt at Simpson college at Indian- 
ola. 

At her alma mater and at In¬ 
dia nola she had founded a society 
which ohe had “intended to spread 
throughout the world.” Instead she 
became a member of Tri Delta 
and her two groups at ISC and 
Simpson became chapxers of this 
grcv p. 

She Knew Carver 

It was at Simpson while Miss 
Budd was teaching art that she 
came to know a man who was to 
become one of Iowa States most- 
famous graduates, George Wash¬ 
ington Carver, the man who was 
to bring honor to himself and his 
college for his research with the 
lowly peanut. 

When Miss Budd knew him he 
was doing all kinds of menial work 
to be able to go to Simpson and he 
wanted to be an artist. In a book 
about Carver written by the wife 
of a famous publisher is told the 
story of how Miss Budd told Car¬ 
ver that he was a good artist but 
since he had to earn his 'iving she 
thought he should go to I AC and 
learn to be a horticulturist under 
her father. 

Carver did so with world re- 
knowned results. 

Miss Budd, so the story goes, 
sent some of his paintings to the 
Iowa State Fair for exhibit with¬ 
out Carver's knowledge. When she 
suggested he go to the fair in 
hopes he would be surprised to see 
his pictures there. Carver told her 
he had no money or decent clothes 
to attend. 

Miss Budd told a group of 
ISC students that Carver need¬ 
ed clothes to make him pre¬ 
sentable to see his pictures 
receive acclaim and they an¬ 
swered her call and outfitted 
him. When he came to Miss 
Budd’s home on a pretext she 
had arranged, it was to hear 
his pictures had got blue rib- 


rn 



Miss Etta Budd, above, was instrumental in getting George Wash¬ 
ington Carver to enroll at Iowa Agricultural college here. She was 
the daughter of Prof. Joseph Laurence Budd, the IAC horticulturist. 



The Budd house, shown as pictured in the 1807 Ames Intelligencer, 
was at 7th and Kellogg. 
























































Football teams flourished in Ames earlier than basketball. The above picture includes the Cole broth¬ 
ers as part of the 1900 Ames high school team. The team members, left to right: front—Floyd 
05Brion, Lee Aikin, Lew Cole, mascot Art Jones, Julius Tilden, Clifford Smith: back—"Dig” (Clar¬ 
ence) Cole, Ralph Graham, Ben Keltner, Earl Templeton, Art Ball, Bill Thompson, Jack Breezley. 


bons and that he was to go to 
Des Moines on money furnish¬ 
ed by his teacher and see 
them. 

This kindness and helpfulness 
was never forgotten by Carver and 
later when he became famous for 
his research and his biography 
was written, he insisted this tale 
be included to show how he had 
been helped and forwarded. 

Miss Budd lived into her eight¬ 
ies,, the last of her family, and 
with her inheritance disipated by 
unfortunate investments. For sev¬ 
eral years she lived in the old 
Budd home at Eighth and Kellogg 
alone. 

Her ventures out in her car were 
always at a stately pace so that 
townspeople would remark, ‘There 
goes Miss Budd” at a long dis¬ 
tance away, knowing it was she 
by the slow and measured pace of 
her car. 

As she grew older she grew in¬ 
terested in Theosophy—a religious 
form that believes in the reincarna¬ 


tion of mankind in animal farm. 
When the old house got into such 
disrepair that it was easily enter¬ 
ed it was related that Miss Budd 
refused to set traps for mischiev¬ 
ous squirrels that came into her 
abode, because she thought they 
might be her returned ancestors. 

Miss Budd died in 1950 after 
some years at the Eastern Star 
home near Boone. Many Ames 
friends made her last years hap¬ 
pier by their visits and by bring¬ 
ing the aging lady back to the 
scenes of happier days in her 
town. 


The Cole Family 
The Coles have been buliders in 
the town of Ames since the second 
generation of them and so are well 
known for their works which 
“shall live after them.” 

The Northwestern underpass 
at Grand avenue is the work of 
Ben Cole and Son and a stone 
to commemorate the work¬ 
manship and ethics of Ben Cole 


has been placed at the corner 
of Grand and Fifth in the 
point made by the turn onto 
Main street. 

The first Cole in the well known 
family was William H. who was 
born in 1811 and died in 1895. He 
was the father of John Cole who 
founded the Ames branch of the 
family. Names like Asa, Medad. 
Leancer, Candace, Lavina and 
Aliva spot the geneological story 
of the Coles. 

John Cole 

John Cole was born in 1846 and 
died in 1924. He was the father of 
Ben, Lew, Clarence, Elizabeth, 
Jess and Avis who live in Ames 
today. His sister, Julia, is part of 
Ames history in that she was the 
wife of Vanderlin Chamberlain, 
early Ames lumberman. 

The Coles had come from Ohio 
to Ames and a description of the 
William Cole home shows trends 
of the times. They lived in “a 
house with sixteen rooms. One 
room upstairs was 20 by 32 and 
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was called “the chamber” and 
contained the beds of the male 
members of the household and the 
hired men of the farm. 

It was very warm, as through it 
rose the great chimney that heated 
the dining roo mand one parlor. 
The dining room was 20 by 32 and 
the two parlors were 20 feet 
square. 

The beds were filled with 
straw ticks on supports of 
rope, crisscrossed over the bed 
frame. 

The house was well painted and 
surrounded by a picket fence en¬ 
closing a large yard with shade 
and fruit trees. They had “bought” 
carpet and a stove in the best par¬ 
lor. Everybody had large families 
of at least a dozen children. 

Their school back in Ohio was 
once taught by James A. Garfield 
“of whom they reported they could 
relate things not greatly to his 
credit but they supposed all great 
men have their little failings.” 

The schoolhouse was a long low 
frame building with a partition 
across the center. Teachers got 
about $15 a month. And female 
teachers rated SI.75 a week. 

“John was only 16 when he en¬ 
listed in the Civil War army but he 
was husky. He stood six-foot-two. 
His mother worried over her boys 
and sent them butter, cakes and 
maple syrup—luxuries the govern¬ 
ment did not provide. The first 
men fared rather badly because 
the country was not organized to 
help. 

John served three years and at 
19 was the finest speciman of man¬ 
hood that could be seen. He had 
not got his education before his 
enlistment so afterward he attend¬ 
ed a seclect school. He was natur¬ 
ally bright but he couldn’t boast 
of much school progress—he had 
been too many places and seen too 
much to be interested. 

Coles Came West 
In 1865 William Cole got the 
western fever and bought 390 acres 
near Ames. He paid $4,600 for it. 
John’s brothers moved the family 
''ar of goods and animals to Ames 
and found few houses in town. 
They bunked on the floor of Sta¬ 
tion Agent H. F. Kingsbury’s 
home and reported nothing since 
had ever tasted so good as the ba¬ 
con and eggs they were given for 
breakfast after their terrible food 
on the way. 


There was no platform at Ames 
from which to unload their goods. 
They borrowed some planks from 
a nearby lumber yard and made 
a ramp to get the horses and the 
wagons out of the car. Then they 
were unloading the stuff into the 
wagon when a man standing by 
told them not to load the wagon 
too heavily or they might “get 
slewed.” 

Where the Coles came from that 
meant getting drunk so they were 
highly insulted and went on load¬ 
ing. They started off and “came to 
an innocent looking patch of 
ground. (looked a little moist 
was all >. Soon both horses were 
down and the wagon hopelessly 
mired.” 

With the aid of a log chain they 
got the horses on firm ground and 
pulled out the wagon. They finally 
reached their new farm on the 
bluff east of the Skunk (high above 
what is now Carr’s pool). 

There was a family of five 
living there too ill to move. 
The father—a Mr. Riddle from 
whom they had bought the 
house was sick with consump¬ 
tion and a girl of about 24 
died of it a few days after the 
Coles arrived. They all lived 
together in the house till mid¬ 
summer however. 

The house was in the timber 
about 200 acres of the farm being 
covered with it. They could have 
bought prairie land for the same 
price but no one lived on the prai¬ 
rie although it would have been a 
better investment of money to do 
it that way, John’s mother died in 
1870 since there was no ceme¬ 
tery in Ames a bit of the farm was 
fenced in and she was buried 
there. Many family burying plots 
in the olden days were on parts of 
families’ own ground. A rather 
special sort of thing—to lie near 
the living and be so sweetly cared 
for. 

In 1895 when the father (Wil¬ 
liam) died, the mother’s body was 
exhumed and the pioneer pair 
were laid side by side in the Ames* 
cemetery. 

John himself lived to be 80 and 
turned from farming to brick ma¬ 
sonry, thus starting the family for¬ 
tunes into the builders’s trade. 
They have carried this work on for 
three generations now and Ben 
Cole (John’s Son) and Son are still 


listed in the telephone directory to¬ 
day. 

Building Story Told 

The story of construction in 
Ames is very much tied up with 
this firm that functioned so long 
as part of the town. Ben Cole spent 
his entire life in Ames and during 
his lifetime built the Fair Store 
building (Elks club located there 
now); the Adams building; the 
Lynch building; Tilden Manufac¬ 
turing company quarters (old 
name for Collegiate Manufacturing 
company; the west addition to the 
Sheldon-Munn hotel; Louise Craw¬ 
ford school; Cranford apartments; 
the fourth and fifth floors of Me¬ 
morial Union; the College Savings 
bank and some 12 fraternity and 
sorority homes. “By their works 
shall ye know them.” 

Other members of the Cole Fam¬ 
ily served the town with distinc¬ 
tion. Dr. C. C. Cole—a Veterinary 
surgeon—was with the Federal Ex¬ 
perimental Station at ISC; Avis 
Cole was a teacher in the Ames 
schools till her retirement in 
1952; and Lew Cole was a mason. 


Adams Family 

In 1869 Benjamin Franklin 
Adams and Rebecca Evans Adams 
established a home. They had 
come from Ohio and they settled 
east and north of Ames on the 
Dayton Park road. That red brick 
house that stands out there still 
was the Adams home. 

Many of the Ames people to¬ 
day know members of this 
family. Jay Adams was a son 
of Benjamin and he it was who 
had the sons, Chev, Clint and 
Frank who are business men 
in Ames today. 

Mrs. E. C. Potter— who was 
Minnie Adams—was another mem¬ 
ber of the Adams clan who made 
a well-remembered place for her¬ 
self and her sons, who were rais¬ 
ed here in the family home at 730 
Duff. 

Then there was a son James 
Adams, known to all as Jim. His 
son, Howard, was the candy man 
to every Ames child and his home¬ 
made candies were part and par¬ 
cel of the town’s makeup. 

Mrs. Jessie (Mrs. ‘Cap ) Koo- 
ser was Jim's other child and lives 
in Ames today as the one remain¬ 
ing member of the Jim Adams 
side of the family. 

There are two cousins, Carrie 
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Seymour and Ida Murphy in town. 

“Grandma” Adams lived out 
her later life at Fifth and Bur¬ 
nett. Jay Adams first worked 
in Ames as a young man in the 
Tilden General Store. His pic¬ 
ture taken at this time was 
given to us by Mrs. Will 
Dodds, whose classmate he had 
been in school. 

All who knew Jay Adams spoke 
of his substantial and industrious 
nature. 'Tis no wonder that many 
business ventures in Ames bear 
the imprint of his work. 

When the father died, Rebecca 
Adams alotted to her sons and 
daughters each his or her share 
and kept only her widow’s third 
to care for herself. 

Jay Adams thought he would go 
on to college with his part of the 
estate but George J. Tilden—his 
employer at the time—talked him 
out of it with advice that his in- 
turstry and time were worth more 
than the years at school. 

Old Mr. Tilden must have been a 
shrewd judge of character for it 
was not too long before Adams 
bought out the grocery store where 
he worked and went into business 
with his brother Jim as a partner. 
He later started a furniture store 
that was variously located ir the 
middle blocks of the town and fin¬ 
ally ended up in the Main and Bur¬ 
nett corner where the Adams 
building stands today. 

When he first moved to that lo¬ 
cation the place was a livery 
stable run by Frank Morris. 

Some of the imprint of the 
uses this building was put to 
can be observed down there 
by the knowing eye. For ex¬ 
ample the horse stalls are well 
marked in the basement of the 
building that KASI radio sta¬ 
tion and Spurgeon’s store oc¬ 
cupy now. 

In 1924 the Adams were extreme¬ 
ly fortunate in getting the old 
Greeley house for use as their 
mortuary. Some writer has re¬ 
marked that all funeral homes 
were onetime homes of the 1890 
bankers of the town. In Ames’ 
case that prediction turned out 
true. 

The Adams bought the house 
from the Sigma Chi fraternity 
house when an ISC decree moved 
all frat houses to the college. Now 
in use for the purpose for which 
it was bought, the house stands as 



Three Ames businessmen are now shown above in their youth. 
They are Chev Adams (on pony), Frank and Ciinton. The picture 
was taken in front of the Adams home at Eighth and Douglas. 



The horse-drawn hearse above, once used by the Adams mortuary, 
was the last such used here. Now it is at a farm nearby. 
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The above lineup of Ames youth included, left to right, Chev Adams, a Russell boy, Clint Adams, 
another Russell boy, Frank Adams and Louie Judisch. 



The College hospital is shown in 1900 with Dr. W. E. Harriman’s horse and buggy awaiting him 
at the door. He refused to stand for a picture of himself so this was taken instead. 
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Above is Jay Adams, one of the 
founders of the Adams family in 
Ames. 


a monument to the early days of 
Ames and to two families whose 
efforts made the town what it is 
today. 

The large cornerstone on the 
mortuary lot was placed there 
by Charlie Taylor (father of 
Harvey Taylor, 1006 Lincoln 
Way) by order of Mr. Greeley 
and was incorporated into the 
decorative scheme of the sur¬ 
rounding fence when extensive 
remodelling was undertaken by 
the Adams. 

To the Adamses goes the recog¬ 
nition for the purchase of the first 
motorized hearse in Ames. Before 
that the hearse was horse diawn 
as shown in the accompanying 
picture — the last of its kind in 
the town. 

This old timer was stored this 
spring on the Joe Taylor farm 
north of town where the picture 
was taken. 


W. E. Harriman 

Wilbur Eugene Harriman was 
•one of a roster of Ames medical 
men . . . the list is long and im¬ 
posing. 

The history of their service from 


the days of Drs. Meridith, Fair- 
child and Templeton down through 
the years to Harriman, Budge, 
Bush and others, would fill a vol¬ 
ume in itself with tales of affec¬ 
tion and heroism. We wish space 
could be dedicated to stories of 
their horse and buggy trips of 
mercy about our countryside. 

Those w'ere the days when 
you “called the doctor” day or 
night and he came through 
“hell and high water” to your 
side. Many had occasion to call 
down God’s blessing on these 
tireless heroes of another day. 

A good example of this service 
can be found in the life of Dr. Har¬ 
riman. He was a graduate of IAC 
in 1893. He practiced briefly at 
Gilbert and then went to Philadel¬ 
phia Medical school and located in 
Ames in 1895. Meanwhile, he had 
married his IAC sweetheart, 
Marie Wormley, and she aided him 
in not only his practice in the town 
of Ames but as he occupieo the 
chair of Pathology and Physiology 
at the college. 

This position at the college was 
long a subject of controversy by 
local practitioners, who held that 
it was against the ethics of the 
profession “because it involved a 
contract on his (Harriman’s) part 
to do certain work for a stipulated 
price.” Envy evidently raised its 
ugly head in the good old days 
even as today—for this reasoning 
seems a little ridiculous today. 

However, the contention was 
widespread enough that it was 
brought to the board of trustees of 
ISC—who declined to recognize the 
protest. 

Students Get Petition 

Students of the school heard of 
the affair and got up a petition— 
which seven hundred of them sign¬ 
ed in the short period of two hours 
—“to continue the health setup at 
the college and to retain Dr. Harri¬ 
man.” 

It was a compliment of which 
any man in the world might have 
been proud. And such was the 
fury of the student resentment, 
that no more was ever said about 
this custom. Today in most re¬ 
spects the same setup is used. 

To those familiar with Dr. 
Harriman’s life and work prob¬ 
ably one of his greatest contri¬ 
butions came in the great ty¬ 
phoid epidemic at ISC. It was 
his idea that steps were taken 


to provide for the city system 
of sewerage—which prevented 
the epidoemic from reaching 
the town. 

A disastrous fire burned out the 
doctor’s home on the corner of 
Main and Burnett when the little 
family was young and they rebuilt 
at the back of the lot facing Bur¬ 
nett. It was from this residence 
that the doctor’s services were 
held only a few years later when 
death struck him down in his 
prime. 

Dr. Harriman was a much-re¬ 
spected general practioner and it 
was through his efforts that Dr. 
Ben Budge was brought to Ames 
to assume the resposibilities’ the 
older doctor knew he must soon 
lay down. 

Mrs. Harriman raised her two 
daughters and a son in Ames and 
taught many years in the public 
schools. The son—Walter Harri¬ 
man—followed in his father’s foot¬ 
steps and also became a doctor. 
But like his father also, he died of 
a heart affliction in the early 
years of his practice. 

Daughter Is Poetess 
Dorothy H. Sutton, one of the 
daughters, has published many 
poems in national magazines and 
in books of poetry. In 1953 she had 
some of her work included in those 
judged for membership in the 
American Poetry Society and as a 
result received the signal honor 
to be invited to belong. Some of 
her writings can be found in the 
Ames public library. 

Mrs. Harriman, as this is writ¬ 
ten, has reached her 80th year and 
lives in the home of another 
daughter < Loretta H. Jones) in 
Clinton. Mrs. Jones is well known 
over the state for her activities in 
PEO—of which she has been State 
President. 


The Alonzo G. Hardins 

Two of the colorful personalities 
of their days in Ames were the 
Hardins who published the Times, 
the weekly paper that later joined 
its makeup with the Ames Daily 
Tribune along with the Intelligen¬ 
cer. 

The Hardins came to Ames from 
northwest Iowa where reportedly 
Ella Hardin had at one time run 
a millinery. Lon and Ella ran the 
Times when its office was where 
the Collegiate Manufacturing jew¬ 
elry department was when Charlie 
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Dr. W. E. Harriman 


Dudgeon merged his fortunes with 
the concern. 

The Hardin residence was at 
first on Douglas where the old 
house was torn down about in 
1949. It stood just north of the 
Chas. Everetts—707 it should 
have been. It was an attrac¬ 
tive rambling house that the 
Kaynor family built. Mayme 
Kaynor taught in the Ames 
schools for so many years 
that passing generations know' 
her name. 

Lon and Ella Hardin also lived 
in what was called the Major Beck 
house at 825 Douglas. Isn’t it odd 
how a house is called after some 
long-gone resident whom hardly 
anyone remembers and yet the res¬ 
idence is still in some obscure 
manner still his? That’s the in¬ 
delible print that personality 
leaves on the houses it inhabits. 

The Hardins had a finger in a 
great many early pies in Ames. 
Mrs. Hardin knew the news of 
every passing occurence, was part 
of every “doings” in town and 
made pungent comment on all of 
them. Her evening social life when 
I knew her in later life was spent 
with a group of widows called the 
SOS club (this was after Lon was 
gone* and it was one of the mer¬ 
riest groups in town. 

SOS Members Listed 

Anna Graves, Jennie Ghrist, 
Mary Harriman, Annie Nichols 
and Betsy Schofield were some of 


the SOSers. They said their club 
meant Silly Old Sisters and was 
not a cry for help and I think 
they were sincere in this for they 
certainly had lots of fun with 
their bridge and their politics. 

Lon Hardin was a brilliant man, 
except when he was in his cups. 
Then he became ribald. Either 
condition was highly amusing as 
far as his writing was concerned. 

The Times under his editorship 
was one of the best papers in the 
state. His quips and gags are still 
quoted and chuckled over these 
many years after his passing. His 
editorials and quips had a way of 
accomplishing many purposes and 
he made a definite contribution as 
did others met through these 
pages. 

Lon was not only a publisher 
and editor but he was a post¬ 
master in Ames. Disgruntled 
folks who came into the post- 
office to complain of services 
or mistakes found themselves 
leaving a little later, pleasant¬ 
ly convinced that the Ames of¬ 
fice was quite a good place 
and doing its best to become 
more so. 

Such was the power of Lon’s 
diplomacy. The Hardins had one 
child—a son named Max—and a 
great deal of Ames real estate, 
both maneuvered by the astute 
Ella. Well-known and well- remem¬ 
bered are the Hardins. 

Julia Lanning Gossard who to¬ 
day lives at 303 Lincoln Way, was 
a newspaper woman on several of 
the papers and knew Lon Hardin 
well. She recalled the time Lon 
was working for a walk of some 
kind to be between Ames and the 
college for pedestrian convenience. 
He editorialized it this way, “If 
Santa Claus was a HEN, he would 
lay a walk between here and ISC.” 
Such sayings as these popularized 
his ideas and helped put across the 
things he felt should be done. 

Hardin Was Minstrel 
Another reminiscence of a name¬ 
less oldtimer who remembered 
Lon had to do with the minstrel 
show which was a popular home- 
talent production of the day. 

Lon Hardin was always a good 
subject for an end man joke and 
according to this story Lon was 
supposedly being instructed by his 
mother on what to say when the 
minister came to call. If he were 
asked his name he was to say 


“Alonoz G. Hardin.” If asked his 
age he was to report that he was 
five years old. And if he were 
catechised as to where little boys 
went who were naughty he was to 
respond that “they went to hell.” 

As the story at the minstrel show 
went the minister arrived as ex¬ 
pected and began to ask the re¬ 
hearsed questions. Always one to 
be brief AND pungent Lon gave all 
his informantion at once, saying, 
*‘Mv name is Lon Hardin, I’m five 
years old and go to hell.” 

According to report, Lon enjoyed 
the minstrel joke as much as the 
next one. 

Lon and Ella Hardin came to 
Ames in 1892. Hardin had been 
born in Fairfield, low.* and gone 
to school in Spencer where he 
learned the printer’s trade also. 
Mrs. Hardin was the former Ella 
Eckley of Keokuk and she it was 
who ran the paper during the nine 
years that L. G. Hardin was post, 
master of the city of Ames. 



This picture of Lon Hardin as 
the Arkansas Traveler was taken 
when he was on vacation and tak¬ 
ing the baths at Hot Springs, 
Ark. 


Parley Sheldon 

Ames’ perennial mayor. Parley 
Sheldon, must find his place among 
these pages. He was mayor of 
Ames the first time in 1884 and the 
last time in 1915. 

Though there were others who 
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Lon Hardin as postmaster (right) is shown with Lizzie Corbin. 
Ben Keltner and Harvey Doggett. 


held the office between times and 
others who held office as long, it is 
beieved that there was none to 
whom the office brought such en- 
joyement nor who so willingly ac¬ 
cepted its responsibilities. All in 
all, Sheldon held 10 terms in office. 

Farley Sheldon was another 
Ohioan in the long list from 
that state who came to early 
Ames. He was a farmer come 
west to make his fortune in a 
new land. He served in the Civ¬ 
il war being discharged in 1805. 
Then years later he came to 
Ames and bought 500 acres of 
land south of town. 

There, with his wife Frances 
Judd and his two children, Bernice 
(called “Peck,” we presume after 
Peck’s Bad Boy) and his daughter 
Harriet, he farmed and raised fan¬ 
cy stock. 

In 1882 he moved to town and in 
the next eight years was council¬ 
man, postmaster and mayor—and 
purchased the Story County bank 
with its corner stone steps on On- 
ondago and Douglas. A “fightin' 
Democrat all his life, Parley ran 
for Congress in 1902 and for lieuten¬ 
ant-governor in 1910, both without 
success in this hot bed of Republi¬ 
canism. 

He Was Busy 

Sheldon had a hand in many 
Ames affair, not the least of which 
was starting the electric line be- 
twen Ames and the college and 
helping originate the Sheldon- 
Munn hotel. 

Of the two, it was suspected that 
the trolley line was dearer to his 
heart. He was like a boy with a 
new Christmas engine for he loved 
to run one of the cars out to the 
school himself. He acted as motor- 
m'am With' the real operator stand¬ 
ing at his side. Like little boys 
whose life ambition it is to ride in 
the cab of a real engine, it satis¬ 
fied some childhood frustration for 
Parley and he had himself real fun 
every time he did it. 

The Sheldon home was torn 
down in 1950 at the comer op¬ 
posite the city library to make 
room for the parking lot put 
there by the city. Many were 
the events this old home back¬ 
grounded. Mrs. Sheldon was a 
charter member of the PEO 
Sisterhood when it came into 
Ames in the 1800s and was a 
very sweet and well-liked fem¬ 
inine personality of her day. 


Daughter Harriet Sheldon Ham¬ 
mer raised twin sons and spent 
part of her later years when wid¬ 
owed living in the old home. Mrs. 
Hammer is still a resident of 
Ames. 

Ames found in Parley Sheldon 
one of her most consistant and 
faithful supporters. He believed in 
the future of the town and was ever 
ready to do his part to make that 
future bright. His cheerful optim¬ 
ism and kindly manner of greeting 
townspeople were part and parcel 
of early Ames and were real capi¬ 
tal, not only for himself but for 
Ames as well. 

Billy Sunday, Evangelist 
Evangelism isn’t so much a way 
of Jife in..religJlo.us^training- today, 
when perhaps the times are more 
sophisticated, but in the older days 
whenever a town became conscious 
that it was getting itself in a pret¬ 
ty sinful state some group was 
sure to hold a “revival meeting" 
where sinners could become inspir¬ 
ed to repent of their sins. 

These public repentances didn’t 
always last long but during the fe¬ 
ver heat of the revival many came 
forward and received purification 
for their sins. 

One of the first and most fa- 
who coined the phrase “hit the 
sawdust trail”—was Billy Sun¬ 
day. The expression came from 
the fact that aisles were often 
made of sawdust in the tents 


raised for the revival meetings. 

Sunday made “trail hitters” out 
of hundreds and because he was 
born in a long cabin three miles 
south of Ames, the town always 
claimed the famous exhorter as 
one of its native sons. 

William Ashley Sunday was born 
in 1863 which would make him 90 
years old if he were living today. 
He was orphaned by the Civil War 
and was raised in the Glenwood 
and Davenport orphanages. When 
he left Davenport he was appren¬ 
ticed to Sen. John Scott of Nevada, 
with whom he lived and worked for 
his board. He was graduated from 
Nevada high school in 1881. 

„ « He Was Baseball. Star 

In Nevada he became a local 
baseball celebrity, noted for his 
speed and dexterity. He was the 
first man on record who circled the 
bases in 14 seconds. 

In 1883 while playing ball at 
Marshalltown he was spotted by a 
Chicago White Sox scout who hired 
him. He played ball professionally 
till 1891 when he became assistant 
secretary in the Chicago YMCA. 

It was in this work that he met 
up with Evangelist J. W. Chapman 
and when Chapman returned to a 
formal pastorate Billy Sunday 
started out on his own. His first 
solo performance was at Garner, 
Iowa, and he made such a hit that 
everybody wanted his services. 
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His showmanship method of ex¬ 
hortation was highly entertaining 
and he held meetings all over the 
nation. His dramatic phrases and 
gymnastic style of delivery brought 
his preaching into the limelight. 

He would bounce about the 
platform throwing off various 
pieces of his clothing. First his 
tie, then his coat, then his shirt 
would be opened as he tossed 
his hair out of his eyes. 

He leaped over the pulpit as eas¬ 
ily as he leaped after a high fly 
and his audiences loved it. He was 
a coiner of phrases and as a plead¬ 
er of causes he was more than per¬ 
suasive. 

His faithful helper whom every¬ 
one knew as “Ma” Sunday added 
her talents to his by playing music 
for the stirring hymns he selected. 



Parley Sheldon 


The Sundays made money for 
themselves and their cause and 
when in 1920 Billy Sunday, Jr. (one 
of his sons ■ matriculated at ISC it 
was as the pampered son of a well- 
to-do father. He was a pledge to 
Phi Kappa Psi fraternity and was 
the rapid driver of a fast car. 

William A. Ricketts 

No one wTio lived in Ames from 
1896 on for many years but knew 
and respected Big Bill Ricketts. He 
was city marshall of Ames when 
we were a one man police force 
town. And don’t think the village 
was any less law abiding in the 
good old days than now. 


Big Bill was fearless and deci¬ 
sive. His very presence had a 
quieting effect on the brash and 
his two “horse pistols” were al¬ 
ways present at the proper time. 
Marshall Ricketts always had his 
badge of office, his billy club at his 
side and his police star at his 
breast. He was ever promotive of 
law and order and early establish¬ 
ed his reputation as an efficient 
police officer. 

The Ricketts family was famed 
appropriately for its many boys— 
one of whom is Bill, Jr., a city 
mailman today. A daughter, 
Gladys R. Kern, has lived in Ames 
all her life and is an employee of 
the Highway Commission. 



500-pound Fatty Nichols, above, 
was born and raised in Ames 
and was an interesting sight for 
townspeople of his day. 


George Nichols 

Ames had claim to fame at one 
time because of an outsize gentle¬ 
man whose girth made him an 
eye-catching wonder to all who 
saw him. 

\p To everyone in Ames he was 
known simply as Fatty Nic¬ 
hols. 

He and his brother ran one of 
the livery barns in the town where 
he spent his time loafing ON TWO 
CHAIRS. Fatty couldn’t get about 
on foot for his feet simply could 


not support the weight that they 
would have to bear. 

He was supposed to tip the 
scales at a neat 500 pounds and 
having seen him I rather think he 
did weigh around that. 

Buggy Held Up 

When he left his two chairs, 
Fatty rode in a buggy with one 
short arm at his side and the other 
pudgy hand holding the reins. He 
had no lap nor could he reach 
around himself so he had to drive 
kind of sidewise with one hand. 
The seat ol ihe buggy was com¬ 
pletely filled with his bulk as, 
coatless and with his vest unable 
to span him, he rode down Main. 

Fatty had spent several sum¬ 
mers in the side show of Barnum 
and Bailey’s circus and finally 
married one of the women he met 
in this job but the marriage did 
not last. At the time of his death, 
Duckworth mortuary had a spe¬ 
cial casket built to hold his re¬ 
mains and special lift for the bur¬ 
den for no pallbearers could be 
found who were able to lift his 
great weight. 

George Nichols, according to re¬ 
port, was a kind.hearted fellow. 
Kess Logsdon tells how she rep¬ 
resented the Nichols livery in a 
home talent show at the Opera 
House and how Fatty insisted on 
giving her the slippers she wore 
that night. 

George Roberson 

A familiar figure in Ames 
who left a deep imprint on those 
beside whom he lived was George 
Roberson. He plied his trade amid 
a maze of machinery in the base¬ 
ment of his building at 314 Ononda- 
go (Main). 

Roberson was the town’s mechan¬ 
ical genius and he had a most re¬ 
markable ability to repair any 
machinery. The boys and girls of 
two generations took their skates 
and their air guns to his kindly 
hands and often times stayed to 
wonder and to watch at a man 
whose trade mark was absolute 
integrity. 

“Old George”, as he was af¬ 
fectionately called by young 
and old, had a great following 
among the boys. They would 
congregate in his workshop 
after school—and he was al¬ 
ways pleased to have them 
come in. 

His greatest attraction for them 
























Located iust west of Davis hotel on E. Onondago street was the Nichols livery barn. Third from 
left is Alonzo Young (Ben’s and Howard Young’s father); fourth is Bill Wakefield; seventh is Charles 
Haverly; eighth is Bill Allan (W. L. Allan’s father). With hand on buggy is George Nichols, before 
he became “Fatty.” Bill Alberts is the painter at work at right. 


was his magic with guns. He could 
fix any of them and had a large 
collection he had made, with beau¬ 
tifully polished stocks. Harold 
Knight was one of the boys who 
came to admire and learn—and 
the tragic accident in the service 
which happened later in life was 
incomprehensible in the light of 
all he learned at George’s shop. 

Roberson not only repaired and 
built anew anything brought to his 
care but he made tools to DO his 
job if none were available. He 
could repair anything from a 
threshing machine to a delicate 
watch or lock. Lawnmowers stay¬ 
ed fixed when he worked on them. 
He molded keys with a few deft 
cuts. 

Mrs. Harry Brown remembers 
an occasion when Marshall Fields 
salesman came to Ames with his 
trunks of merchandise to show at 
Tildens Store. (Then the buyers 
did not make their seasonal trips 
to market.) 

When the salesman went to open 
his luggage to show his wares, his 
keys were lost. He thought he 
would have to send back to Chi- 
cago for a set—but someone 
thought of George. “If it can be 
done, he can do it, “they promised. 
And that was the case. 


He Was Danish 

George Roberson was a Dane, 
born on the island of Fyen in 1857, 
—and he never entirely lost his 
old world accent. Those who knew 
him well remember one expres¬ 
sion he always used when some¬ 
thing was examined prior to its 
repair. “The tarn thing wass made 
wrong t’start with—I’ll fix it.” 

His shop was down stairs and it 
was cool and very black down 
there after the bright sunlight of 
the street above. The great piles 
of old metal and heaps of repair 
parts were everywhere and, coup¬ 
led with the darkness, no ordinary 
individual could ever have found 
ANYTHING. 

But a few pokes and a push here 
and a prod there would find the 
proper piece, if George did the 
looking. 

In spite of the awe in which the 
townfolk held him for his abilities, 
this mechanical wizard had a few 
accidents. One was when he tried 
to ride a motorcycle and ran it 
into the telephone pole (or was it 
for electric wires) that stood at 
the east end of Onondago where 
George turned south on Duff to go 
to his home. Miraculously he pick¬ 
ed himself out of the debris, which 
of course he reassembled as a 


whole motorcycle before too long. 

George always loved wheels 
and part of the business he ran 
was the renting of bicycles. 
When they w’ere “all the rage” 
in the early 1900s, one could 
ride his bikes with sure knowl¬ 
edge they were in good shape. 
Before his rental business, even, 
he cared for the first bicycle in 
town—one owned by Turner Mc¬ 
Clain that was one of those “big 
wheel in front little wheel behind” 
ones. These clumsy things were 
always out of order and in need 
of Roberson’s care. 

Roberson’s shop was always the 
official meeting ground for scores 
of hunters who brought their guns 
to be repaired and remained to 
swap tall fishing tales and hunt¬ 
ing stories with other Nimrods of 
the community. 

One of the most frequent callers 
was W. W. Talbot who ran the 
bakery. With a man from Gilbert 
named John Abrams, Talbot and 
George often went fishing. The 
accompanying picture shows the 
group having returned from a 
good trip to Wisconsin in 1900 
Deer and a pheasant are part of 
their trophies. 

Talbot was called “Worthy” and 
no one now seems to know wheth- 
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George Roberson, “Worthy" Talbot and John Abrams (of Gilbert) went to Wisconsin by train to 
hunt. This is the loot: (Picture taken in front of Talbot bakery in 1900). 


ed that was his name or his nick¬ 
name. His performance as a hunt¬ 
er would seem to indicate it was 
very apropos whichever it was. 

‘Wallace's Farmer’ 

The basement shop that Rober¬ 
son occupied he was always proud 
to relate had been occupied by the 
presses of the Wallace Publishing 
company and the first issue of the 
paper that eventually were to be¬ 
come “Wallace's Farmer", power¬ 
ful Iowa farm paper, were run 
off in this basement. The Wallace 
family lived just across the street 
at that time. So Ames may well 
have been the root of the family 
of politicians the whole country la¬ 
ter knew. 

Ames’ first plumbing was install¬ 
ed in Ames for the Judge Stevens 
family on Kellogg. It included a 
zinc lined wooden tub like the one 
in the author's childhood home— 
in fact Roberson made them both. 

No more fitting tribute to an 
honorable workman of the old 
school could be paid to this mira¬ 
cle worker of pervious days than 


that written by Prof. John Atkin¬ 
son of ISC in his book, “Asbury 
Ridge." 

He said, “An inner sense 
of integrity built itself into the 
work of George Roberson. He 
caught the eye of quiet people 
who recognized his noiseless 
efficiency. For a modest 
charge he would rectify and 
repair a machine beyond any 
further need in that respect. 

In his basement shop, dingy 
with smoke from his forge and 
dust from his turning lathe— 
he was ever at work. That 
temper now and again is found 
in a workman tucked away 
in an obscure repair shop." 

Four sons and three daughters 
were raised in the town George- 
Roberson came to in 1883. Lou and 
Frank apparently inherited their 
father’s ability. We find record 
of Lou building a combustible en¬ 
gine car when they were a brand 
new diet. The date on the tale was 
prior to 1909. 

The car ran, too, and was part 


of the Semi-Centennial parade of 
IAC. Lou ran a garage and the 
present Allen Buick agency was 
originally a Roberson garage. 
Fletcher Allen’s father purchased 
it from Lou. 

Frank Roberson was a graduate 
in electrical engineering from ISC, 
worked for General Electric and 
U.S. Steel and is credited with 
many fine patents developed by 
these companies. 

George, Cliff and Lillian Rober¬ 
son are in business in Ames today 
operating a ready-mix concrete 
company. 


Milo Manning 

One of the grand old men of 
Ames who passed away only re¬ 
cently (spring of 1953) was Milo 
Manning. 

His chuckling wit, combined with 
a Yankee shrewdness, endeared 
him to all who knew him. “He 
never bored his friends,” one of 
them said of him. What an epitaph 
that would make for anyone! 

Milo came to the town of 
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Ames inn 1882 and married 
Clara West—, one of the 
daughters of the first mayor of 
Ames. Milo’s early life had 
ueen spent in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota and he knew 
and could reminisce about 
about such characters as Ca¬ 
lamity Jane and Wild Bill 
Hickok. 

He was a train dispatcher and 
telegrapher for the railroad—and 
he dabbled in just about every¬ 
thing in town. He had a shrewd 
business sense and always seemed 
to be in the right place at the 
right time. 

The family home which, as long 
as I can recall, was at 1103 Duff 
was always open hospitably to all 
friends and guests. A junior-senior 
high school party was held there 
on one occasion. 

The families of sons and daugh¬ 
ter still live in Ames. A son, Tru¬ 
man; a daughter, Margaret Paus- 
tian, and a grandson, Robert, are 
residents of this town and a cor¬ 
poration lawyer son, Merrill, 
makes his home in New York City. 

Manning Was Representative 
Milo Manning was elected state 
representative from Story county 
in 1913 but wore his honors very 
lightly He always grinned if any¬ 
one introduced him as “the Hon¬ 
orable”—though in the persuance 
of his duties he could be most ser¬ 
ious. 

It was during his term that the 
fight was made against the board 
of education of the state to keep 
the home economics curiculum 
from being transferred from Iowa 
State to the Univeristy of Iowa. 
Milo served his district well in 
this matter. So, though he wore his 
title with his usual tongue-in- 
cheek attitude, he was never dere¬ 
lict when a matter of state came 
to a head. 

Milo was the founder of the 
Ames Savings bank which later 
was purchased by H. W. Stafford. 
Stafford was one of the finest citi¬ 
zens that Ames has ever had and 
Manning in telling of his bank sale 
said the town was fortunate to 
have the Stafford family come to 
Ames. His judgment was certain¬ 
ly borne out by our experience, for 
the Stafford bank and the Stafford 
family has always been some¬ 
thing of which Ames can be justi¬ 
fiably proud. 

Milo Manning later started 


the Commercial Bank of Ames 
which was absorbed in the- 
inerging of the Story County 
and Union Story Trust and 
Savings bank of the present. 
Manning’s prominence and long 
tenure as city assessor—and his 
story telling about his experiences 
with the job assure him a well-re¬ 
membered spot in the annals of 
Ames. 

He was elected to the job in 1917 
and filled the office for many 
years, retiring because of advanc¬ 
ed years. 

One much—enjoyed glimpse of 
this grand citizen was afforded the 
townfolk when he appeared in the 
town’s semi-centenial celebration 
riding in an open truck seated at 
his old telegrapher’s key. 

The applause was mighty as he 
rode along. There were few peo¬ 
ple who lived in Ames during his 
residence here who could not re¬ 
call a favor done for them by this 
grand old man. He loved his fel- 
lowmen. 

A. B. Maxwell 

A city official for the town of 
Ames who served long and well 
was Dr. A. B. Maxwell, who was 
city clerk from 1889 to 1896 and 
again from 1902 to 1934. Maxwell 
was a graduate of Ames high 
school in the class of 1878 and 
went to IAC and the University of 
Iowa. He was graduated from Chi¬ 
cago Medical school but returned 
to his city clerkship in Ames. 

He was an excellent clerk and 
several cities adopted his system 
of records. It was he who develop¬ 
ed the plan for Mary Greeley his- 
pital and served on its board for 
18 years as secretary. 

Maxwell kept a record of 
many happenings and made a 
clipping scrapbook which is 
kept in the city library. In lat¬ 
er years, this was pasted over 
with other material which de¬ 
stroyed part of its usefulness 
but many city dates and plans 
are available in its pages. 

A. B. Maxwell was the son of Dr. 
David Maxwell and the house 
where they lived in early Ames 
stood where the Carnegie library 
does today. It came to be known 
among the townfolk as the “doc¬ 
tor house,” for following the Max¬ 
well’s occupancy Dr. James Brad¬ 
ley lived there, then Dr. E. B. 
Plumb. Dr. C. M. Proctor—Ames’ 
first osteopath—next made it his 


home and finally Dr. C. A. Alpin, 
Ames homopathic physician occup¬ 
ied it. 

This was in 1893. The house was 
torn down in 1902 when the Wal¬ 
lace Greeleys, who owned it, gave 
the lot where it stood to the city 
for the library. 

Judge C. G. Lee 

Chaucer G. Lee broke the prai¬ 
rie sod in Nebraska, according to 
old records, and was a school 
teacher in Iowa and Nebraska dur¬ 
ing his early life, as were so many 
prominent pioneers. 

He was an early graduate of the 
Iowa Agricultural college and was 
co-editor of the 1893 Bomb <the 
first one* and the college paper 
of 1894; and a member of the first 
inter-collegiate debating team. 
Judge Lee remembers the debate 
was with Cedar Falls. 

Emma McCarthy Lee, one of 
Dan McCarthy’s pretty daughters, 
was prominent in the early town 
and herself a school teacher. She 
taught in the school out at West 
street and Woodland intersection. 
At one time all the Gen. Lincoln 
children were her pupils here— 
some of them not too much 
younger than the teacher. 

She also worked at one time in 
the postoffice. That was when 
John Duncan was postmaster and 
Emma McCarthy became his dep¬ 
uty. She was a onetime assistant 
librarian at IAC also. So she kept 
pace in early Ames with the man 
she was to marry. 

Later she presided over the Lee 
home at 1008 Burnett and was 
prominent in the social and club 
life of Ames. Emma McCarthy 
Lee Park was a gift to the city 
from C. G. Lee in memory of his 
wife. It is located at the west end 
of Ross Road and south of it—in 
the Cedar Creek valley. 

Lee Was District Judge 

Lee was district judge for almost 
eight years and was city attorney 
for a like number. He helped or¬ 
ganize Ames’ first Commercial 
club in 1896 today’s Chamber of 
Commerce progenitor) and was 
president of the group when, in 
1912, the board of education to 
govern Iowa’s five educational in¬ 
stitutions was created. 

They immediately brought about 
a situation in which Ames and ISC 
were mighty fortunate to have a 
man of Lee’s talents heading the 
businessmen of the town. 
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Two men on the State Board (J. 
H. Trewin, and W. R. Boyd, edi¬ 
tor of a Cedar Rapids paper) were 
obsessed with the idea of making 
sure the University of Iowa would 
become and remain the leading ed¬ 
ucational institution of the state 
and that Iowa State college should 
be reduced to a technical school 
only. 

It was to be reduced to second¬ 
ary importance with limited scope 
of operation and these men induc¬ 
ed the State Board to order that 
the teaching of Home Economics 
and General science at ISC be dis¬ 
continued and transferred to Iowa 
U. 

This was in October of 1912. The 
alumni and friends of ISC rallied 
with their usual speed and fore¬ 
sight and C. G. Lee as president 
of the Commercial club and one 
of the most distinguished attorneys 
in the state, was appointed chair¬ 
man of a committee to resist such 
action. 

Farm organizations, women’s 
groups and thousands of loyal 
friends were aroused and put to 
work but the master minds of the 
board were adamant a ad the com¬ 
mittee was informed they would 
just have to make “the best of it.” 

Lee and his committee couldn't 
be bested with a mere gesture like 
that and went over the heads of 
the board of education to protest 
to the members of the legislature. 
M. A. Manning, from Ames, was a 
member of the Legislature that 
year, as has already been noted, 
and he was a great help to the 
furiously working Amesites. 

Manning arranged for a joint 
session of the House and Sen¬ 
ate to hear the objection to the 
contemplated action. It was a 
hot session. The board’s lead¬ 
ers hoped to make a farce of 
this hearing but they reckoned 
without the persuasive pleas of 
Judge Lee. 

It was so evident that the friends 
of Iowa State college had indeed 
made “the best of it” that follow¬ 
ing the hearing the board of edu¬ 
cation did not wait for the legisla¬ 
ture to take any formal action, but 
immediately proceeded to with¬ 
draw its action. 

This incident with the legislative 
guns trained on the board mem¬ 
bers, seemed to end for all time 
the question of whether ISC snould 
become an educational institution 


of the first magnitude, or not! 

Since that date under the lead¬ 
ership of outstanding presidents, 
ISC has continued to make won¬ 
derful progress. 

Thus, as the spotlight is brought 
to play on human nature and its 
operation 40 years ago, we see 
how one man becomes immortal 
for his pioneering leadership. It 
was Daniel McCarthy, Lee’s fa¬ 
ther-in-law, who had taken such an 
active part in the first battle to 
keep the college at Ames in its in¬ 
fant years, so it was not surpris¬ 
ing that Lee offered leadership 
again in time of need for it was 
family as well as pride in his alma 
mater that brought forth his giant 
determination. 

C. G. Lee’s prowess as a court 
room attorney was fabulous during 
his most active years and his au¬ 
burn curls and florid skin coupled 
with his witty and caustic tongue, 
made him a trial lawyer of emin¬ 
ence far beyond Iowa’s margins. 

One daughter, Norma Merrick 
Spencer (Mrs. Earl) of Waterloo, 
was born and raised in the house 
on Burnett that was built in Ames 
early years. 

Harry Brown tells that he re¬ 
members his mother telling him 
how the Tilden, Brown, Lee hous¬ 
es along with the Bigelow house 
(home of the H. J. Stoevers at 1107 
Duff' and one built by the Shields 
were all built about the same time 
and each was built with family 
pride in competition with the other. 
They are among the older houses 
in Ames today. 

THE MITNN FAMILY 

Hiram Lester and Phoebe Munn 
came to town when Ames was al¬ 
most 30 years old and was a “big 
girl” among the towns of the state. 
The Munns had been residents of 
Lyons, N. Y., and they came to 
Iowa first to Oxfrod—a little town 
down by Iowa City. 

They had a lumber yard there 
but in 1891 they had decided to 
move further west and got as far 
as Ames on their way to locate a 
new yard. 

H. L. Munn stayed one night 
at the Jule Davis hotel which 
stood at the corner of Duff and 
Onondago streets where the 
old New York House had once 
been. In the lobby he got into 
conversation with men who 
knew Ames and was told to go 



Hiram Lester Munn 


no further, Ames needed 
another lumber yard. 

And so the yard was located just 
across the street to the east from 
where Munn spent his first night 
in the town. It has been there ever 
since, in fact for 63 years at this 
date. 

“The Dinky” steam train that 
for so many years plied its way 
back and forth between town and 
college—had just been started and 
its track ran down Duff from 
Story (Fifth) past the Munn yard 
location. 

The picture shows the original 
lumber office 'part of the build¬ 
ing to the far right). The small 
structure farther back was the ce¬ 
ment block part of the business. 
These blocks may be seen today 
at the O’Neil Dairy building at 
308 Fifth. 

The tracks show how the little 
cars were pulled up on one set of 
tracks and the little steam engine 
puffed back around on the spur 
and attached itself to start the 
journey back west again. 

Park Was Park Thci 
The tree clump at the top of the 
view is the location of the city 
Park today. It was a park in the 
1890s also and the women of Ames 
were working to place a band 
stand in it. 
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AT THE SQUAW AND THE SKUNK 



This is the Muiin house as it looked once. Its outlines are still much the same. It is at 726 Duff. 


Persons are unidentified. 



This was a view of the Munn Lumber yard office looking north from east Main along Duff. The 
tracks are the Dinky switch tracks. 


The board walk that can be seen 
in this picture is the kind that was 
in use all over Ames. The one 
shown here is where W. E. Allen’s 
brother was playing when ar acci¬ 


dent occurred that cost him his 
leg. 

Some child climbed into the cab 
and monkeyed with the throttle of 
thv. Dinky engine, the steam came 
up and, all-unattended, the train 


began to move. The Allen boy was 
run over by the Dinky wheels. The 
picture shown here was one of 
several taken to be introduced as 
evidence at the trial of the suit 
that followed the accident. 
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This was the Munn Lumber office from the east looking up Main 


at the grain elevator and the tower of the Jule Davis hotel. 


The Munn home was built at its 
present location at the east end 
of Eighth street in 1894 and then 
when numbering of residences was 
first practiced in Ames was as¬ 
signed the number 726 Duff. 

H. L. .Munn had the house 
number put up and his station¬ 
ary printed with that number 
when suddenly the city notified 
him it had made an error and 
his number should be in the 
eight hundreds. Father Munn. 
though a kindly and gracious 
personality, was irked at the 
mistake and said, “No thanks 
—you said 726 and 726 it will 
be.” 

And to this day though the eighth 
street small street DOES run 
south of the Munn house—the num¬ 
ber is still in the seven hundrdes. 

Phoebe Munn is still well re¬ 
membered in the Methodist church 
today for older members there re¬ 
call how the invalid woman’s 
wheel-chair was brought into the 
church on the right hand each 
Sunday morning by her husband 
and son, Fred. 

Mrs. Munn was a captive of her 
wheel-chair but went many places 
in it. 

Her husband had a distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic also, particular¬ 
ly! for his younger friends. His 
charm and benificence dre\v all 
children to him and, besides, they 
all wanted to see his “bent fixi- 

J 9 

ger. 

At his eastern boyhood home the 
family had raised peppermint. Tins 
they then distilled of its essence 
by boiling in a kettle which the boy 
Hiram had taken hold of while it 
w r as red hot, burning the skin and 
muscle from his third finger, “in¬ 
ner side.” so that it remained for¬ 
ever bent over into the palm of 
his hand. 

Children Delighted 

He delighted his small friend', 
by showing them the finger’s \ ice¬ 
like strength, if they slipped their 
own experimentally into his palm. 
Until 1910 Father Munn (as he was 
called by then* was Van Dyke 
bearded—but from then on he was 
clean shaven except for a care¬ 
fully trimmed white mustache. 

It was from Phoebe Munn’s 
dainty moss rose patterened Hav- 
lland that we sipped coffee as wa 
sat in the Munn living room vis¬ 
iting over old times for this por¬ 
trait. Sliver thin silver spoons 
made from coins were on the sauc¬ 


ers. Both had come west from 
New York state among the proud 
possessions of the first Iowa Mrs. 
Munn. 

Alfred Herschel Munn was the 
only son of these first Ames Munns 
and our coffee party was provided 
with linen that bore the monogram 
of Grace Axtel Munn (Hiram 
Munn’s mother.) 

The old home has been remodel¬ 
ed and enlarged for gracious liv¬ 
ing from time to time but is not 
too much changed in outline as- 
can be seen by the accompaning 
picture. There were few houses be¬ 
tween the lumber yard and the 
Munn residence. 

Next door south stood the F. T. 
McClain home. Between the two 
houses was the alley that today 
is the Eighth street extension. This 


was before there were street lights 
in the residential part of Ames 
and the Munns and the McClains 
set out a kerosene light on a tall 
lamp post in tnis alley. 

They took turns lighting, clean¬ 
ing and filling the lamp. H. L. 
Munn used to tell that when he left 
his lumber yard to come home in 
the evening this light was his bea¬ 
con and the only light he could see 
in an otherwise black horizon. The 
lamp was allowed to burn all night 
and was a great comfort to all 
wayfarers. 

Alfred II. the only son of the 
early Munns—called “Fred” 
by all Ames, grew up in the 
home by the lamp post and 
took his turn at running the 
yard. His name is found in 





























many Ames affairs as he serv¬ 
ed on many boards and com¬ 
mittees. He was a member of 
the city council for 10 years 
and lent his name to the Shel- 
don-Munn hotel. 

He and his wife both attended 

ISC and eventually presided over 
the house at 726 Duff, though they 
had also a winter home in San 
Diego where they, their son Hiram 
and Father Munn repaired when 
winter’s icy winds took over the 
Iowa scene. 

Mrs. Munn was a member of the 
town’s first club—Book and Bas¬ 
ket—and took part in many civic 
and philanthropic activities. She 
was a noted hostess and Hiram A. 
tells oi some of her parties with a 
smile for the good times everyone 
had. 

Seems that on the 10th annivers¬ 
ary of his father and mother they 
had a quite elaborate dinner par¬ 
ty. Long tables were set up in 
living and dining room with tin 
se vice—cups, plates and silver¬ 
ware. Tin funnels formed the cen¬ 
terpieces and were joined togeth¬ 
er with specially forged tin 
chains. It was a jingling and 
merry party. 

Mrs. Munn was famous too for 
her cakes and Hiram tells of the 
time he came home with a yellow 
cat skin that—like most all boys 
want—he was going to “tan” and 
make into a cap. He busily pre¬ 
pared it oblivious to a beautifully 
frosted cake standing on the kit¬ 
chen counter nearby. Copiously 
covered with long yellow cat hairs, 
the cake was discovered by a dis¬ 
tracted hostess not too long before 
the guests were to eat it. 

Recollections of stories heard at 
his grandfather’s knee (the old 
gentleman and his grandson were 
inseparable friends and could be 


seen together almost anytime) 
brought to Hiram the Second, re¬ 
membrances of a tale about Wil¬ 
liam West who ran the hotel. 

In other pages you will find the 
name of this man mentioned. He 
always escorted his “guests to 
their rooms—on his own admis¬ 
sion, to size them up. One night 
the man he was assigning to his 
room flipped open the bed covers 
to see their state of cleanliness and 
the bugless condition also. West 
was much insulted at the tables 
being turned this way and exclaim¬ 
ed angrilly that he would “like to 
examine you too.” 

High-Wheeled Bike 

It was recalled also that Fred 
Munn had one of the old high¬ 
wheeled bikes along with Lou Til- 
den, Peck Sheldon and Turner Mc¬ 
Clain and that he often got it out 
after the things became rarities 
and rode it up and down Duff just 
for the fun of showing off the old 
relic. He had on occasion ridden it 
to Nevada, the family thought— 
but having seen one of the things 
first hand we can’t imagine any¬ 
one riding over the roads for any 
great distance on one of them. 

Hiram Axtel Munn is now the 
head of the family in Ames. He 
has reared his family in the fine 
old home on Duff—and now in 
1954 a fourth-generation Munn 
has joined the Munn Lumberyard. 
Alfred Homer is his legal name 
but, he’s Fritz to his family and 
friends. The newest Mrs. Munn is 
a Canadian girl who came to ISC 
to work at WOI-TV and stayed to 
join one of Ames’ most distinguish¬ 
ed families. 

There are other old families 
whose children’s children’s chil¬ 
dren are in Ames today. There is 
something about the sturdy stock 
of these kind of our townfolk that 


breath. May here be Munns—and 
Tildens and Adamses and the many 
others—here always. 

With these twenty-some por¬ 
traits of by-gone personalities, we 
conclude a section of this history. 
We have tried all through the book 
to show the reader the staunch and 
sturdy qualities of our pioneers, 
but never more so than during 
these personal portrait studies. Not 
for anything would we have played 
down—or up—their foibles or char¬ 
acters. With as much veracity as 
we had at our command we 
brought you as faithful a picture 
as we could put together. 

It has oft been considered an 
impropriety to give a true ac¬ 
counting of anyone long gone 
and “not here to defend him¬ 
self.” A biographer is not so 
hampered—and judging from 
the affectionate chuckling of 
the folks who highlighted the 
lives of their long ago friends, 
they thought of them as hav¬ 
ing human and lovable quali¬ 
ties and sought to bring us 
WHY they had so much en¬ 
joyed living alongside their 
lively personalities. 

As they WERE, then, we have 
reported them as faithfully as 
possible. Make no mistake about 
our joy and pride in them. Those 
we knew personally were a de¬ 
light to have known. They were 
not all cut from the same mold, 
but seen through the eyes of their 
times AND ours, they were never 
commonplace. The mediocre finds 
its way quickly into the limbo of 
the past but these—our beloved an¬ 
cestors of Amos—will live for us 
always. 

“May the wreaths they won 
never fade 

May the stars of their glory 
never dim.” 










Inventory of Ames 


1852— Pop. 214. 

1853— Story county got its name 
from an eminent jurist. 

1854— First saw mill in action. 

W. J. Graham staked out a 

homestead near what is now ISC 
land. 

1857—Citizens staged a fund 
drive for money to start Iowa Ag¬ 
ricultural College. 

Nearest railway at Iowa City 
over a hundred miles away. 

1863— Western Stage Coach lines 
run to Ames. Stage stop is the 
Farm House on college ground. 
Mail received at Farm House as 
first place in Ames. 

Court House in Nevada burned. 
Many Ames records were destroy, 
ed. 

1864— Ames founded and depot 
established at Onondago and Duff 
streets. 

1864— Original town plotted. Pop. 
300. 

1865— First Congrega tional 
Church organized. Quickly followed 
by Methodist. 

1868— Ames ‘Intelligencer’ news¬ 
paper first published. 

Arcadia Lodge started in club 
rooms upstairs what is now 410 
Douglas. 

Thirteen Congregational Church 
women ran the first saloon in 
Ames out of town. 

Only saloon Ames ever had. 

Baptist Church started. 

1869— Iowa Agricultural College 
dedicated. 

1870— Ames incorporated. Wil¬ 
liam West, the first mayor. Pop. 
656. 

1871— C. E. Turner, mayor. 

1872— Walter Evans, mayor. 

1873— I. L. Smith, mayor. 

1874— W. D. Lucas, mayor. 

1875— Pop. 820. Wm. Clark, may¬ 
or. 

1877— First telephone put in 
Ames. The ‘New York House’—a 
hotel was started near the depot. 

First baseball club organized. 

George Underwood was mayor. 

1878— Red brick building built at 


Onondago and Douglas. Housed the 
Post office at the back with an en¬ 
trance on Douglas. This was the 
first individual postal building. One 
had been at the Farm House, 
another in Cynthia Duffs restau- 
rent. 

1879— E. R. Chamberlain, mayor. 

1880— Pop. 1153. George Tilden, 
mayor. 

First wing of Central School 
built at a cost of $1,000. Used till 
1913. 

Mrs. W. S. Bradley became first 
woman merchant of Ames (groc¬ 
ery ). 

1881— Lucas and Eddy were the 
first drygoods merchants. 

Henry Willson, publisher of the 
newspaper, was mayor. 

1881—Ed Barstows drug store 
burned. 

Central school’s pipes froze in 
way below zero cold spell. 

1883— John Watts, mayor. He 
was Mrs. F. H. Shleiter’s father 
and editor of the ‘Intelligencer.’ 

1884— Parley Sheldon did his first 
stint as mayor. He was mayor so 
often he was known as the ‘Peren- 
nial Mayor.’ 

Nettie Lucas-first woman post 
mistress, retired. 

1885— George Henry Maxwell im¬ 
ported 4 Belgian horses and exhib¬ 
ited them at the County Fair. 
‘George Henry’ always led the 
parades on his fine saddle horse. 

Parley Sheldon became Postmas¬ 
ter. 

1886— Fight on the location of the 
Agricultural Farm. 

First library association formed 
—a membership affair—books kept 
in stores. 

5540 books reported in the IAC 
(college» library, 

Morman polygamists pass 
through Ames on way to Detroit 
jail. 

M. C. Jones, mayor. 

1887— Wallace M. Greeley, may¬ 
or. 

Fire destroys most of Ames 
business section. 

Two telephone exchanges in 


Ames—the Mutual and the Bell. 

“College Excursion Days’’ orig¬ 
inated—very popular means of 
bringing people to view school. 
(Fore runner of Veisha). 

1890— Parley Sheldon, mayor. 

Ames-College Bus-long a tradi¬ 
tional method of transportation be¬ 
tween Ames and the college—was 
discontinued. Drivers, Billy Childs 
and his brother, sad. 

Corporation of Ames and College 
men purchased a steam train and 
put it into service to carry passen¬ 
gers to IAC. Called ‘The Dinky.’ 

1891— Business district rebuilt 
after the fire. 

Water works system established. 
Wooden water tank buil' in alley 
on Kellogg between Main and 
Fifth. 

PEO Sisterhood organized in 
Ames. 

1892— First hose cart bought— 
built by W. L. Allan and his fath¬ 
er. 

Henry and Sara Willson-editors of 
the “Ames Intelligencer.” “Times” 
newspaper first published. 

1893— William Beardshear — one 
of ISC most progressive presidents, 
came to Ames. 

1894 — Cemetery A s s o ciation 
formed. 

Iowa State College and Iowa Un¬ 
iversity began a series of heated 
football games. (Abandoned in 
1920 except for a brief interlude in 
1933). 

1895— Pop. 1910. 

Typhoid epidemic at the college. 

Bicycle craze developed. 

1896— First municipal light plant 
established. ‘Water main’ bonds 
were sold by the city. 

M. K. Smith was mayor. 

1897— L. C. Tilden, mayor, son 
of George Tilden—1880 mayor. 

Priscilla Club started (became 
Faculty Womans Club). 

1898— Sovarro Cramer, mayor. 

1899— Thomas Thompson, mayor. 

1899— Northwestern became a 
street as the Railroad moved west 
so tracks would cross ‘signal 
block.’ 

1900— New railway depot built at 












at the squaw and the skunk 
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In 1900 the depot of the North Western railroad was built at Main and Clark. This birdseye view 
was taken from the west. 



The Dinky is gone as well as street cars and Interurban runs between Ames, Boone and Des Moines. 
A contrast between the old and the new is shown in 1907, above, with horse-drawn vehicles and the 
electric Interurban on the same level. 
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This was Ames high’s first basketball team. Left to right are: 
back—Lloyd Ten Ecyk, Clarence Gleason, Bernice Ricketts; front 
—Pecky McNeil, Loyal Thomas, Scott Greenlee. 


west end of Main St. Railroad ran 
14 trains through. 

First sprinkling done on streets 
of business district. 

The two telephone lines merged. 

Catholic church established. 
Amesites said it was too far out of 
town. 

North Wing of Old Main building 
burned. 

“The Knole” ‘president home) 
given its name by Mrs. A. B. 
Storms. Named after a 17th Cen¬ 
tury English home. President 
Pearson changed its spelling, to 
Knoll. 

1901— Ames was the first town 
in Story county to establish rural 
free mail deliver. 

Eastern Star installation held. 

Womans suffrage o r ganizer 
came to Ames. 

1902— Rest of Old Main burned. 
Arson suspected. 

C. A. Aplin was Health Officer. 

President William Beardshear, of 
ISC. died. 

1903— Ames Savings Bank was 
organized by A. J. Graves and Mi¬ 
lo Manning. 

1904— Ames Public Library ded¬ 
icated. Gift of the Carnegie Foun¬ 
dation and the result of the tire¬ 
less efforts of the PEO Sisterhood, 
Mrs. George Hultz and Mrs. M. K. 
Smith. 

Iowa Highway Commission start¬ 
ed as a function of ISC. Offices in 
the Engineering Building. 

1903—Chautauqua held in Ames. 
First ‘grounds’ located where 
Brookridge Ave. is today. 

“Ames Intelligencer’’ published 
at 312 Main St. Hodson brothers 
were its editors. 

Stereopticon pictures were ‘the 
rage’. 

1906— Sanitary Sewer completed 
on Main St. 

Welch School built ‘named after 
first president of ISC'. 

First steel water tank complet¬ 
ed for city water. 

1907— “The Dinky’’ discontinued 
its trips to ISC and a franchise 
was granted by the city to run 
electric street cars in its place. 

1908— Galen Tilden elected may¬ 
or of Ames. He was the second son 
of George Tilden 1880 mayor, to 
serve as mayor. 

“Tilden Pennant Factory” start¬ 
ed ‘later became Collegiate Man¬ 
ufacturing). 

1909— Semi-Centennial of ISC 


held. Thousands thronged the cam¬ 
pus. Dan McCarthy, Master of 
Ceremonies, in 1859, served again. 

Hoggatt Avenue name changed 
to Grand Ave. 

1909— Old style ‘cranked’ tele¬ 
phone obsolete-automatic battery 
installation. 

Hoggatt street changed to Grand 
avenue. 

1910— Main St. at last out of the 
mud. Paved with wood, creasote 
dipped blocks. 

‘Teddy’ Roosevelt came to Ames. 

Parley Sheldon, mayor again. 

First golf course in Ames laid 
out between Union and Dormitory 
locations. 

1911— Ames Golf and Country 
Club started. 

Grand Ave-Main to Ninth-paved, 
again with wood blocks. 

Lincoln School built at the loca¬ 


tion of old South School. 

Collegiate Presbyterian Church 
organized. 

Post Office at Fifth and Kellogg 
dedicated (location of Stafford 
bank today). 

Newspaper of the day published 
by Editor Freeman Conway in the 
building west of the Armory Opera 
House (O’Neils Dairy today). 

Olsan Building erected by green 
house family for floral office-dance 
hall above. 

1912—Battle over removing 
Home Economics division to Iowa 
University. 

Ames High School “Spirit” pub¬ 
lished first time as a quarterly. 

1912—First Ames High school 
basketball team started. 

1912—I. S. C. Chemistry Bldg, 
burned. 
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Excursion Day at Iowa State college in 1897 was a big thing. Games were held on the sport field back 
of Morrill hall. Starter for the bicycle race shown above was Mrs. C. F. Curtiss, wife of Dean Cur¬ 
tiss of the ag division. (Note A’s on sweaters of athletes which were awarded instead of I’s in the 
early days.) 



Ames’ first fire hose cart was built in 1892 at the Allan blacksmith shop. In the picture, left to right, 
are YV. L. Allan, former mayor of Ames; his father; Bill Wakefield who worked for Allan; Ben 
Breneman. 
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1912— Central Jr. High built. 

1913— Pop.-5.000. 

Transcontinental Hi-way routed 
through Ames and Boone due to 
concerted effort and cooperation of 
the two towns. 

Ames Federation of Womens 
Clubs organized with many clubs 
of Ames members. 

Highway Commission established 
as an independent organization of 
the state with no connection with 
ISC. 

First airplane made an emerg¬ 
ency landing in Ames »at a field 
at 16th and Duff, a Wright bi¬ 
plane. 

Chautauqua dining room built 
and dining concession given to 
Mrs. Paxton, Ames cateress. 

Catharine J. McKay appointed 
acting Dean of Home Economics at 
ISC. 

“Ames Advertized America" 
adopted as the slogan of the Com¬ 
mercial Club. 

1914— Attempts to form a separ¬ 
ate town by the Fourth Ward, fail¬ 
ed. 

Lake La verne given to ISC by 
alum LaVerne Noyes. 

1915— Present City Hall con¬ 
structed. 

The auto all but replaces the 
horse on the roads. 

Ames Womans Club organized. 

Parley Sheldon served his last 
term as mayor of Ames. 

1916— World War I was in pro¬ 
gress. 

Captain Wallace Greeley gave 


the hospital to Ames in memory 
of his wife. 

Shtldon Munn Hotel opened. 

George Baker mayor. 

Pop. 5091. 

1917— Liberty Loan Mass Meet¬ 
ing. U. S. Army Band present. 
Many emotional enlistments. 

Cemetery Park turned over to 
city as a municipal cemetery. 

Odd Fellows Building burns. 
Worst Main street firt since the 
1887 one. 

1918— The first Armistice Day 
celebration. 

Ed Graves, mayor (He was born 
in Farm House on ISC land*. 

Influenza epidemic raged. Loss 
of lives among ROTC service men 
terrific. 

American Legion organized. 

1919— Tribune and Times news¬ 
papers combined 

First airplane owned by Ames 
men flown in by Walter Harriman. 
The property of pilot and H. L. 
Minert. Fire siren blown when it 
arrived. 

1920— City Manager plan adopted 
bv Ames. P. F. Hopkins first city 
mgr. 

Pop.-6270. 

Permanents for womens hair 
were invented. Nestles Home Per¬ 
manent used in Ames. 

1921— T. L. Rice, one of the or¬ 
iginal Cyclone football team, may¬ 
or of Ames. 

WOI radio station was called the 
nations outstanding agricultural 
radio station. 


1923 — Welch School burned. 

1923 — Highway Commission 
Building built. Armory here at ISC. 

1924—F. H. Schleiter, mayor. 
Served for ten years. 

City Band created. 

1924—All Iowa was a sea of mud. 
State Highway Commission was 
given control of the roads. 

1924—Gerbracht Airport laid out. 

1926—American Legion Auxil¬ 
iary formed. 

Pop.-9332. 

1928— Municipal Court establish¬ 
ed. “Milepost"—new paper pub¬ 
lished. 

Bethesda Lutheran church built. 

1929— Ames puts new electroliers 
on Main street. 

1930— DEPRESSION. 

Pop. 10,281. 

City Planning Commission creat¬ 
ed. 

St. Johns Episcopal church by 
the campus dedicated. 

1935— Dedication of the Band 
Shell at Ames City Park. 

W. L. Allan just completed his 
first term as mayor. 

United States Post Office built at 
present location. 

1936— Ames High held the state 
basketball title. 

1937— New Ames High school 
built on Old Central location. 

1938— Underpass constructed at 
Grand Ave railway crosing. 

City Library rebuilt and enlarg¬ 
ed. 

1939— The passion for youth de¬ 
veloped. No more “grandmas." 












Frank Allen ran the first dray and sprinkled the first streets of Ames. Here is the equipment at 
Onondago and Kellogg streets in 1900. Charlie Holdredge is on the sprinkling wagon. 



“Farm House” on the early IAC campus is shown here Note the pillars at the front and the road 
which wound up south of the greenhouses. Children in the parade, left to right, are Virgil Johnson. 
Beatrice Donalds, William Beardshear, Edgar Stanton. Will Donaldson. Seaman Knapp. Charles 
Beardshear. 
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INVENTORY OF AMES 


Here's How Douglas Avenue and Main Street Looked in 1907 


Looking east from Main and Douglas. Note Uuaid wa*ks across s;reeis. 


Looking west from corner of Main 


(then Onondago) 


and 


Douglas — see Arlington Hotel far right. 



























































































































































































































































































CHAPTERG 


Landmarks oi the Past 


The old Morman trail to the golu- 
en west was once routed through 
Ames. The founders of this faith, 
seeking religious freedom, came 
west to achieve it. 

They followed the old Keokuk 
stage trail which came up from 
Jasper county, on through Max¬ 
well and Cambridge and swung 
west toward Ames, 

The Skunk was too powerful east 
(where Highway 30 runs today) so 
a route north was taken and the 
crossing was made above what is 
now Carr’s swimming pool. The 
William Cole farm was located 
about at that location then. 

The road ran west from there, 
crossing a small bridge about 
where the old dairy building is on 
ISC campus, then north again 
slightly and swinging into the 
Farm House which was the stage 
coach and mail stop. 

Horses Exchanged 
At the Farm House there was an 
exchange of horses for the coach. 
The next pair being kept at stables 
located near v/hat is West Gate to¬ 
day. The stables stood at the spot 
the Gymnasium occupies now'. 
There were no trees between the 
stable and the Farm House and 
such an unobstructed view' of the 
trail toward the east was offered 
that the hostler could watch for the 
stage and be ready with the hors¬ 
es when they were needed. 

The stage coaches were red 
Western Line coaches and easily 
seen in either prairie or snow. One 
of these coaches is on display in 
the first floor of the State Histori¬ 
cal building in Des Moines. Four 
horses pulled the clumsy and un¬ 
comfortable vehicle and from here 
it went on to Boonesboro. 

II is reported that Payne team¬ 
sters who hauled materials west 
for the Morman Tabernacle follow¬ 
ed this same stage coach trail 
through Ames. 

Also those who think they 
know of secret passages and an 
underground entrance to the 
Farm House on ISC land, now 
occupied by the dean of the ag¬ 
riculture division, are of the 


opinion that some of the “ma¬ 
terials” that found (heir way 
across the swamp lands of 
Story county to this old stage 
stop, were human. They think 
that the Farm House wa« a 
stopover for Negro slaves on 
their way west to freedom. 

Within the Farm House, in those 
days, couid be found a great rusty 
iron stove that was fired with wood 
or soft coal. A long wing was in use 
Ihen that was built U-shaped with 
the front forming one curve. There 
was a front veranda with pairs of 
tall pillars standing up to the sec¬ 
ond story in the southern manner. 

The house was originally of brick 
with a row of stunted willow trees 
running along in front of it that had 
been planted by W. H. Fitchpatrick 
the first superintendent of the 
farm. The trees were bent and 
gnarled from exposure to the un¬ 
broken prairie winds and were the 
only ones in sight for miles around. 

The new-venerable structure had 
the office of the Farm House at the 
back of what is now' the living 
room. It v/as “furnished w'ith a 
tong office table with heavy w'ood- 
en chairs around it—a dirty ink- 
stand and some disreputable look¬ 
ing pens—some newspapers were 
quite often strewn about and there 
were two cases of books and a big 
thermometer.” 

The floor w r as a plain w'ide board 
one and was usually covered with 
muddy tracks from the boots of the 
men who came and went at their 
farm work—for the college in the 
beginning was really not a school, 
but a farm ar.d the gracious old 
Farm House, standing wdiere we 
see it today, the barns and the pig¬ 
gery w'as all there was to it until 
1864 when the first frame house 
was built in Ames proper. 

The story has come dowm thru 
the years that every man who 
came to Ames at this time had his 
first meal and spent his first night 
in the old stage hostlery. No mat¬ 
ter how many came the folks at the 
Farm House always managed to 
make a bed and set one more place 
at table. 


First Manager 

YV. H. Fitchpatrick was the first 
manager of the college farm. He 
came from Nev,’ Philadelphia as 
the town of Ontario was then call¬ 
ed, and was the father of Mrs. 
Sarah McElyea and grandfather of 
Dr. Lew’ McElyea member of the 
.Allied Serum Co. of Ames in 1054. 

The location of the Farm House 
on the college campus was laid out 
by Dan McCarthy whose busy hand 
showed in many early enterprises. 

One of the trustees of the college 
(Suel Foster) was supposed to have 
“come to the uplands of Squaw 
Creek where Iow*a State has since 
stood for so many years” and to 
have met another trustee (E. G. 
Day) to stake out the farm. Mi*. 
Day missed the day so Dan McCar¬ 
thy took his compass and a survey¬ 
or’s chain and he and Mrs. Foster 
went about the business of select¬ 
ing a site for the college farm 

Later McCarthy donated S75 for 
checking the corners of the farm 
he had helped to place. Fitchpat¬ 
rick made the first improvements 
on the farm but Civil War termin¬ 
ated his service because he and his 
sons enlisted. The land purchased 
for the farm included 648 acres and 
w'as bought for $8.50 an acre. 

A. J. Graves w’as another farm 
manager, following w’hen Fitch¬ 
patrick went to w’ar. The name of 
Graves can be recognized dowm 
through the next 90 years of Ames 
history, furnishing the town a 
mayor and several other w’ell- 
know'n civic leaders. 

Hugh Thompson came next as 
farm supervisor among the stu¬ 
dents. Many outstanding men 
made their homes within the fam¬ 
ous w'alls of this old landmark as 
the years went by. 

There were: Prof. I. P. Rob¬ 
erts, who later was a dean at 
Cornell; W. W. Morrill, later 
professor of agriculture at the 
University of Illinois; Dr. Mill- 
ikin Stalker, head of the Vete- 
narian Medical department at 
Iowa State: Dr. Seaman A. 
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Knapp, second president of 
Iowa Agricultural college. 

'Tama Jim* Wilson lived there 
until he went into president of The 
United States McKinley’s cabinet 
as secretary of agriculture and in 
1897 Charles F. Curtiss took up his 
residence there and lived there un¬ 
til his death in recent years. 

Deans of Agriculture have al¬ 
ways made it their official resid¬ 
ence with the exception of Kildee 
who preferred not to depose Cur¬ 
tiss and chose to live in his own 
residence east of the Knoll. Dean 
of Ag. Andre lives there in 1954. 

The back wing of the Farm 
House was used in 1861 as a school 
house. 

The original Iowa Ag Col¬ 
lege, on its prairie site, was 
made possible by gifts of 
money from local men who be¬ 
lieved a school for farmers and 
those mechanically inclined 
was just as important as a lot 
of high falutin’ subjects that 
might or might not apply to 
every day living. 

“A new education for a new 
age”—and what vision these fore¬ 
fathers of ours did have! 

The great migration of the 1950s 
had brought many settlers to our 
plains state. Things were looking 
up. It was no longer necessary to 
live in fear and discomfort and 
folks were leaving the edges of 
the forests and moving out into the 
farmable prairie lands. 

They needed new “know¬ 
how” and a school such as our 
ancestors visualized would 
give it to them. The Legisla¬ 
ture at first turned down the 
farm faction on their request 
for funds, saying they “had no 
money for such visionary ex¬ 
periments.” 

The State University had been 
opened at Iowa City with a federal 
land grant and the old State Cap¬ 
ital Building to start them in busi¬ 
ness. They were greedy and 
wanted all the available money 
so there was a fight on over how 
to get IAC started. 

Story conuty was just a swampy 
five-year-old but it took the lead¬ 
ership. according to record and 
settlers stories, in getting the 
school here. 

George M. Maxwell and Hank 
McCarthy were men mentioned in 


the drive for funds to try and put 
the college over. 

Historians report that over $10.- 
000 and a thousand acres of land 
were offered to help swing the bal¬ 
ance and in June 1859 the Ames 
group was triumphant. 

“Take it all in all, when it is 
remembered” (says one chronic¬ 
ler )” that Story county was a 
frontier one; that her territory was 
often called a ‘frog pond’; that 
her people were poor and great 
depression was on”, securing the 
school was a monument to the 
drive and initiative of these early 
citizens. We bless them for it. 

Troubles Continued 

Troubles even then continued, 
for the backers of the university 
tried to get the money that had 
been allocated to Iowa State eut 
finally all the difficulties were 
ironed out and a school designed 
to dignify manual labor was start¬ 
ed. 

In 1862 Congress had passed a 
land grant college act which spec¬ 
ified that a state might have 30,- 
000 acres for each congressman 
in the national body thus giving 
ISC a total grant of 240,000 acres. 

Building had to be erected with¬ 
in five years of accepting the grant 
of land WITHOUT selling any of 
the land to finance the program. 
It was then that the bright think¬ 
ers figured out the land should go 
to Iowa University with a division 
O- agriculture established there. 

Only the fact that ISC had ac¬ 
cepted money and land five years 
earlier from Story countians held 
the school here at this time. 

Following the argument with 
Iowa university, it was necessary 
to produce something more than a 
farm house at Ames if it was to be 
a school so the Old Main building 
was started then, though it was 
not completed until 1870. 

It was decided to have a presi¬ 
dent, four professors and two as¬ 
sistants. Housing at once became 
a problem for the town was in 
those days practically inacces- 
able to the college most of the 
time. 

So two faculty houses were start¬ 
ed—one built of experimental ce¬ 
ment blocks collapsed. 

One of the two may be remem¬ 
bered by oldtimers as the first do¬ 
mestic science building. It burned 
in 1912. 


The other still stands today its 
history varying from being the res¬ 
idence of Edgar Stanton, a tea¬ 
room of the twenties known as 
“The Maples” and finally today 
it stands south of Beardshear Hall 
being used for the present Music 
Hall. 


The first college president here 
was mighty hard to select. There 
were 29 applicants and finally A. 
S. Welch from Michigan State Nor¬ 
mal was selected. Welch was 
known as the president with the 
beautiful diction for he was a won¬ 
derful reader. 

He was serving at the time of 
his selection as senator to congress 
from Florida and had to complete 
his term before he could take of¬ 
fice. Arriving in Ames during an 
equinoxial September day storm, 
the Welch family was met at the 
train by Wes McElyea driving a 
pair of patient mules hitched to a 
wagon. His small sister Jennie was 
with him. 

This then was their equipage as 
they were driven to their new 
home on the Iowa prairie. 

The first glimpse of it was far 
from reassuring. There was the 
old stage stop and farm, and 
barns, the suckling black mud and 
HALF a building standing like 
wierd watch-dog toward the west. 
Eventually the jolting ride was 
over and 1 the wagon came to a stop 
before the Farm House door. 

President and Mrs. Welch 
and four very tired little folks 
were helped down and the long 
journey was at an end. 

After a survey of the famr office 
they were shown the rest of the 
dreary and unfurnished house. 
What comfort, however meagre, it 
would have been to be able some 
way to peer into the future and 
see the charm of the Farm House 
as it is today; its graciousness and 
beauty within and without. This 
was not however possible to the 
exhaused 1869 First Lady of IAC. 

One of the upper rooms was half 
heated, had two beds and the bar¬ 
est necessities of chairs and com¬ 
mode—and there the little family 
spent their first night. 

It was in these surroundings that 
the first president assumed his 
new duties with ingenuity and) en- 
thusism. By November, however, 
the Farm House became practi- 
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cally unimhabitable and the really 
less rigorous climate of Main 
Building invited the Welches’ inter¬ 
est as an abode. So they moved 
there and spent the first winter 
shivering through the bitter days 
and nights. The children played in 
their wraps inside and when they 
got cold in their heavy winter gar¬ 
ments they went to bed. 

Candles Were Light 

The only light was from tallow 
candles set in prinitive holders 
made by driving nails into square 
pieces of wood. These were set in 
groups of three or four along the 
floors of the long halls to light 
their way. Coal-oil lamps were 
forbidden as yet by order of the 
trustees who feared fire. 

Welch was formally inaugurated 
in March of 1869 and about 1,200 
people came to the ceremonies. 
Even today that would not be con¬ 
sidered such a small crowci: One 
funny thing about the celebration— 
though I guess it wasn’t funny to 
our forbearers—was that the folks 
in charge of the inauguration de¬ 
cided that since Nevada was the 
largest city in the county the 
speaker should come from there. 

Records don’t show who the luck¬ 
less speaker was but you can still 
hear the repercussions of the af¬ 
front from old Ames settlers. 

Guess some of those who came 
weren’t too impressed with what 
they saw. The Farm House “loom¬ 
ed up on the bleak landscape that 
was still wondsswept and desolate 
with winter” but western wildness 
was offset by western enthusiasm 
and already the little prairie col¬ 
lege was attracting new settlers. 

The village of Ames boasted 
some 650 souls and “industrial, 
mercantile and professional estab¬ 
lishments that included four gen¬ 
eral stores, 3 family groceries, 
a hardware store, 2 drug stores, 
3 milliners, 2 dealers in grain and 
implements, 2 lumber yards, 2 
blacksmith shops and a paint shop. 
2 cooper shops, 2 furniture manu¬ 
facturing establishments, 2 jew¬ 
elers and 3 shoe shops, a wagon 
shop and 2 harness stores, a liv¬ 
ery stable, 2 hotels, 2 land agents 
and 6 attorneys.”—and that, my 
dear reader, must have have ac¬ 
counted for most of the 650 souls. 
Over 100 houses had been built the 
year before also. 

When President Welch arriv¬ 


ed —as we have said—only half 
of the Main building was fin¬ 
ished and while it was being 
built the lack of funds threat¬ 
ened to stop its progress but 
the Legislature finally did set 
aside around $75,000 to be used 
to complete it. 

More than half a million bricks 
were burned in the kilns on col¬ 
lege ground to finish the building. 
James Briley, an ancestor of Mrs. 
L. C. Timm of 211 S. Riverside, 
donated an acre of stone quarry 
to the state to use for the founda¬ 
tion of Old Main. However the ma¬ 
terial became “shelly” and had 
to be abandoned. 

The building, when completed, 
was part dormitory, part class 
rooms and part office building and 
Iowa Ag students held the old 
structure and all its associations 
very dearly. The basement con¬ 
tained the kitchen, dining room, 
lecture rooms and living room. 
The upper stories were dormitory 
rooms with the top floor exclusive¬ 
ly for the men students and the 
floor below the mfor women only. 
There were also some recitation 
rooms, the chemistry lab and a 
museum on this level. 

President Welch thought Michi¬ 
gan Agricultural college was well 
nigh perfection in school mat¬ 
ters and, so the new college was 
patterned after Michigan when¬ 
ever it could be. After a basic 
group of subjects the first two 
years, the student selected (as he 
does today) a course he wished to 
be graduated from. Only at that 
time there were but two choices— 
Agriculture and Engineering. 

Since these far away days the 
curriculum has been enlarged be¬ 
yond the creams or imagination, 
we suppose, of these pioneer edu¬ 
cators. At every turn continuous 
progress has been made in spec¬ 
ialization. But even then in Iowa 
school was producing industrial 
leaders whose names and fame 
went far toward establishing the 
prestige from which later gradu¬ 
ates were to profit. 

Residents of Old Main look back 
with nostalgia to the wonderful fun 
they had within the walls of 
this first building of Iowa State. 
But early rules of the old dormi¬ 
tory would just about “throw” a 
student of today if he needs must 
abide by them. 



Wes McElyea 


The rules w r ere iron clad in na¬ 
ture and stiff penalties were asses¬ 
sed to the luckless student caught 
breaking them. Week ends w T ere 
the big freedom days—for then 
—on Saturday afternoons—couples 
could stroll off by themselves <the 
lucky things)—but ONLY SO FAR 
AS THEY COULD BE SEEN 
FROM OLD MAIN. 

Bell Rang Then 

The old bell that later became 
the Victory bell in your day and 
mine, was at this time a class and 
order bell. It was located inside 
the building in the tower but was 
later moved to a location back of 
Old Main because the students 
claimed they could not hear its 
ringing. 

The accompanying picture of Old 
Main shows the tower where the 
bell hung and the fountain some 
later class presented as its de¬ 
parting gift. The tracks visible at 
the near side ran in front of the 
motor depot which is today the 
book store and college postoffice. 
So it can be seen that Old Main 
stood further north than its suc¬ 
cessor, Central Builidng which was 
later renamed Beardshear Hall. 

Supper time was marked by the 
ringing of the old bell and it was 
then the duty of every student to 
run. not walk, to his own room and 
change his boots or shoes for bed¬ 
room slippers before he could go 
into the cining room and eat 
reason for this rule. 
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This was Old Main at Iowa Agricultural College, finished after 1869. 


Mud. and no walks, till much 
later in college annals made 
the cleaning problem a very 
real one in Old Main. So it was 
a very BAD misdemeanor to 
cheat on this rule and appear 
in the dining room with shoes. 

Or for that matter WITHOUT 
shoes for there were always 
some who thought they might 
get away with slipping off their 
shoes and not donning bedroom 
slippers. Also the student had 
to be in the dining room with¬ 
in five minutes of the time the 
bell had rung. All this may 
have been good for character 
but it must have been mighty 
hard on wind. 

Guessing how much one could 
est soon became an art too, for 
the stuzent was fined 10 cents for 
failing to eat all food on his plate. 
Ten cents in the good old days was 
not five but TEN large round cop¬ 
per pennies that might represent 
an hour’s work. SO they ate what 
they took if it killed them. They 
hadn’t heard then of staying slim 
for health’s sake, so they were all 
pretty well proportioned. 

There were important “don’ts” 
beside the ones mentioned. Scuf¬ 
fing in the halls, loud talking after 
study hours and such things—were 
bad stuff. And listen ot this one— 
singing, except in chapel was 
OUT, if you loved keeping your 
money. 

No matter how exhuberant the 
young folk felt it cost them to raise 
a “voice in song. If there was 
music in your soul in these good 
old days, you went to chapel, thus 
killing two birds with one intention. 


President Welch believed as we 
have noted in the dignity of man¬ 
ual labor so the routine at IAC im¬ 
posed two and one half hours a 
day work except on Saturday and 
Sunday. That was besides study¬ 
ing, mind you. 

The boys worked on the farm— 
milking, cleaning up and planting 
and hoeing. The girls did their 
stint in the kitchen and laundry 
rooms. 

The students were divided in¬ 
to labor battalions and leaders 
were appointed to oversee 
their activities. This was prac¬ 
tically slave labor according to 
our standards—for the boys 
and girls were paid at the rate 
of 9*2 cents or less, an hour! 


The beauty of the campus was 
most certainly enhanced, however, 
for the inexpensive help hoed, 
trimmed and cultivated the trees 
and shrubs. In 1870 and 1872 a sew¬ 
er was dug, drives were laid out 
and 500 ornamented trees were 
planted. 

These trees, which make our 
campus the thing of magnificent 
beauty that it is today, are over 
80 years old. 

Potato Field Near 

At first Old Main, facing its U 
toward the east, looked out over 
a potato field toward the Farm 
House and thence across the bot¬ 
tomland towards the Squaw woods 
of oak, walnut and hickory and 
sycamore. 

The road toward town was a 
winding narrow affair that had 
been graded up a little to help the 
bus that wound its way to the col¬ 
lege from Ames proper, arrive at 
the front steps of Old Main with 
its load of students and their can¬ 
vas and carpet valises. 

There were two plank bridges 
to cross in the process of riding 
over this road and they had no 
rails so it was easy to drive off 
them. In fact Dan McCarthy did 
just that one dark night and as 
the old settlers said, “anybody but 
Dan would have drowned, but not 
that fellow. He rescued himself 
and his team and went on his 
way.” 

When a hay wagon tried to pass 


on this road it was a fearful pro¬ 
cedure. Nearly everyone had 
horses then—and livery stables 
were big business—so traffic in 
hay was in its heyday. 

Meeting a load of hay in its rack 
was a strong possibility and skill¬ 
full maneuvering became a ne¬ 
cessity. Billy Childs and brother, 
who drove the horse-drawn bus of 
students, was a careful and good 
driver and always arrived at Old 
Main with his load intact. 

A typical student day started 
at 5:30 with the bell that wak¬ 
ened the sleeping youths and 
started their day without fur¬ 
ther ceremony. On rising 
everybody was required to 
“do” their rooms, as well as 
get themselves ready for the 
day. Wonder where we mis¬ 
laid the know-how of that “do¬ 
ing the rooms.” 

At 6:45 breakfast was served 
and the parade to the dining room 
in bedroom slippers began. An 
hour later they were to be at 
chapel where they started their 
day with a prayer, another of the 
lost arts for chapel is no longer 
held. 

One student of that far-back day 
told me that at one of those 
breakfasts in Old Main they had 
a very good syrup that was made 
by boiling corncobs in a four quart 
kettle with enough water to cover 
the cobs. Steeped and strained 
through a fine cloth and with 
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This 


view 


of the college in 1888 looking southeast from the 


Old Main Building toward the Vet¬ 


erinary Building and Hospital. Baseball and lawn tennis grounds may be noted as well as the house 


of Prof. Osborne and the Domestic Economy Building. 



Above is Iowa Agricultural college in 1888. The view looks southwest from the Old 3Iain building, 
a corner of which is in lower left of picture. Other buildings are New Cottage for 40 students. Old 
Cottage for 4ft students and a barber shop. Chemistry and Physics building and Mechanical lab 
and shops. 


sugar and corn syrup added, a de¬ 

liciously flavored syrup was 
achieved. Can you imagine that? 

Almost all oldtimers who recall 
the days of Old Main say some¬ 
thing about how hungry they were 
all the time. Appetites of youth, 
the out-of-door working program 


and the stimulating prairie air had 

Many an early prank had to do 
with food. 

For example the boys rooming 
above the girls evolved the com¬ 
munications idea of using the out¬ 
doors route for their mail delivery 
and by lowering a bedroom slip¬ 


per on a pulley with notes stuffed 
in the toe a perfect mailbox was 
made. Bedroom slippers were an 
indispensable article of college 
equipment you can see. 

Operation Snack 

The same container was used to 
drop snacks to the suffering dam- 
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sels in distress. Some of those in a 
reminiscent mood collapsed with 
giggles at this stage of the story 
and their eyes had the faraway 
look of those whose thoughts are 
of other and happier times. 

Taking provisions from the kit¬ 
chen was a fearful misdemeanor 
punishable by demerits of no mean 
amount—so was removing fruit 
from the orchards. The girls were 
more likely to perpetrate the first 
named “crime” and the boys the 
latter—but whoever acquired the 
food shared it by “private mail¬ 
ing” with the friends above or be¬ 
low. 

The students of 1871 were on a 
student government plan effected 
by President Welch. Captains and 
lieutenants were elected from the 
dorms or halls to report offenders. 
The accused student was given a 
trial and the judge of the court 
was the president of the student 
council. 

The council was elected by 
the students themselves and 
the plan should have worked 
as well in practice as it did in 
theory. But, corruption reared 
its ugly head and groups using 
tactics of city political ma¬ 
chines. elected student officers 
they could control. There were 
complaints of the payment of 
personal grudges and increas¬ 
ingly the faculty had to inter¬ 
cede to straighten things up. 
The procedure does sound like 
a pretty tough diciplinary idea, 
however. Cases that filled the 
court docket and required long 
hours of faculty time to fix up 
seem pretty trivial today. Most 
of them were about disorders in 
living or dining quarters that 
sound just like good spirits and 
youth to us. 

The first official faculty meeting 
for misdemeanor court was over 
a student who entered a room that 
belonged to another student and 
blew out the lights. Shades of mis¬ 
chief! didn’t they have ANY sense 
of humor? 

Leaving the college grounds, 
smoking, drinking and shooting 
firecrackers were some of the 
more serious things considered. A 
student who received 5 demerits 
in this manner was warned pri¬ 
vately by the president, no less. 
When he had 10 marks he was 
warned and “his friends advis¬ 
ed.” 


When the fatal 15 demerit range 
was reached the offender was sus¬ 
pended from school. Unless the 
sentence carried with it a decree 
of permanent expulsion, however, 
the “criminal” was usually allow¬ 
ed to continue school after mak¬ 
ing proper apologies, it finally got 
so that staff reconsiderations nulli¬ 
fied so many council decisions that 
the system had to be abandoned. 

Chapel Held 

Daily chapel and church on Sun¬ 
day, presided over by the presi¬ 
dent, was first held in Old Main’s 
chapel. Proctors took roll and re¬ 
ported absence to the president. 

When Morrill Hall was built in 
1891. chapel was held there but 
attendance was not compulsory 
after 1902. Chapel services were 
held however up to about 1918. 
Then the new auditorium in Ag 
Hall (now called Curtiss Hall) 
was used for the services until 
they were discontinued. 

The Old Main students day was 
concluded with a recreation hour 
from 5:00 until 6:15 (well cheers 
for them'—and then suppei and 
they repaired to their rooms un¬ 
til 10 o’clock bedtime. That is, un¬ 
less they had special permission to 
be out of their assigned place. 

Lights went out at 10:00 and 
most of even the most exhu- 
berant ones were ready to turn 
in after their five-thirty morn¬ 
ing rising hour. It was indeed 
a long day! 

It cost $2.50 a week for board 
of one lived outside of Old Main so 
there was no question as to where 
the student stayed. There were 263 
students at IAC then and 75 per 
cent worked for their board. The 
favorite complaint was, as in any 
day, the food they had. 

“Hash” was the thing they hated 
the worst and they maintained that 
they could tell by the contents ex¬ 
actly what had been on the menu 
the last week. The food they said 
followed “a monotonous, consis- 
tent pattern.” 


Our Victory bell hung at one 
time in the president’s Building 
which still stands just south of 
Beardshear hall. The building was 
just south of Old Main and was 
called then the Presidents Office 
Building. 

Its history has been varied—for 
at one time it was the office of 
the Iowa State Student and before 


that had been the office of the 
building and grounds department. 
Thomas Sloss, the rugged Scots- 
m a n , was Superintendent of 
grounds. Sloss’ son is A. C. Sloss, 
Manager of the Iowa Light and 
Power. A daughter, Dr. Margaret, 
is a member of the vetenarian de¬ 
partment staff at ISC. 

Old Main from the time it 
was built in 1869 until 1901 
when it had its first big fire, 
THE building on the campus. 
There were two cottages locat¬ 
ed near where the “Y” stands 
today, that were rooming plac¬ 
es, but Old Main had two 
floors practically devoted to 
students rooms. 

These contained a cot, a chair, 
a wooden study table, a round 
sheet iron stove to be fired with 
wood or coal; and a kerosene lamp 
(after the early restrictions against 
coal and oil were removed). Stu¬ 
dents brought their own bedding 
and toilet facilities—the latter be¬ 
ing listed in the catalogue as a 
“donniker” which must have been 
a localized term. Webster having 
no definition of a vessel listed un¬ 
der this name. 

Besides Old Main there came to 
be Morrill hall then Ag hall (now 
the building wtih the many steps on 
the north campus known as Bot¬ 
any hall). There was what was 
known as the President’s Building. 
The pictures show this structure 
and what one presidents office 
looked like within the building 
President Beardshear sat at a 
desk in this building which today 
stands just south of Beardshear 
hall, the structure that took the 
place of Old Main. 

Grads Not Youngsters 
Historj books show that the first 
class to be graduated from IAC 
looked old enough to be considered 
grandparents today. The men had 
beards and mustaches and long 
hair. 

Those beards were something, 
too! Some were full and flowing, 
some only on the cheeks and a 
dimpled chm would be uncovered; 
some were shaved clean at the 
cheeks and were full at the chin. 

There were only two women, 
both very intelligent and sweet 
looking. One was Mattie Locke Ma- 
comber,' much heard from in 
women’s movements in later years. 

Among the boys were such rec¬ 
ognizable names as LaVerne Noyes 
(of Lake La Verne fame); E. M. 
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Victory bell once hung in the Iowa State college president’s building which still stands south of 
Beardshear hall. The picture shows Old Main and its tower and, just south of it, what was in thvi 
early days called the President’s Office Building. 


Hungerford who became a journal¬ 
ist and whose son and daughter 
and grandchildren have been grad¬ 
uates of ISC. 

There was John Stevens, ac¬ 
tive all his Jife in Story county 
politics and later a judge; Edgar 
W. Stanton who was known by 
generations yet to come as Stantie 
and who was the donor of the 
Bells of Iowa State 

Then there was Orange How¬ 
ard Cessna, who was to leave 
the imprint of his benificent 
ways on so many of the youth 
of Iowa. He was later ISC’s 
beloved chaplain and many 
Ames alumni stood before him 
to repeat their marriage vows. 

The story has been told that Dr. 
Cessna’s mother shed tears over 
his “wanting to go so far away 
to college’’. The Cessna home was 
in Nevada, Iowa, just 8 miles 
away. 

Mrs. Wilcox, who lives today at 
106 Hyland avenue tells that her 
father Edward B. Howard who 'iv- 
ed in Marshall county, heard about 
the new college at Ames and 
came over in July of 1868 to ma¬ 
triculate 

He walked the miles out to the 
school but the place was deserted. 
The college term did not start 


till August and there was no one 
about to enroll him. Discouraged 
he walked back to the village and 
later went to Iowa university. 

Edward Howard would have been 
the first to enroll at the new Iowa 
Agricultural coll *ge if he had beer* 
able to find any of the college 
force here. . 

Way-back-when at Iowa State 
there was compulsory military 
drill for both men and women. The 
men students called the women’s 
team the ‘broom brigade” and 
poked lots of fun at them. But, 
heartily disliked as the drill was. 
the women cashed in on it in 1893 
by being taken to the World’s Fair 
at Chicago to parade. 

Gen. Lincoln Trained 

General James Rush Lincoln was 
the heavy-handed task-master of 
the military for he was a perfec¬ 
tionist and everything had to be 
just so. He combined drill exer¬ 
cises with sham battles on the 
plains of Iowa State for he ioved 
battles too. 

About 50 girls made the trip to 
Chicago for a week’s stay and 
“were housed while there in some 
unfinished apartment houses” ac¬ 
cording to Kess Lincoln Logsdon, 
the General’s daughter. Parti¬ 
tions in Ihese apartments had not 


been put m yet and the girls slept 
on rows of cots set up there. 

The cadets corps made their 

own blue llannel dress uniforms 
and they had a kind of w T hite mid- 
cv top, though they were not call¬ 
ed Middies then, Mrs. Logsdon 
thought Mrs. Lincoln and Mrs Dr 
Fairchilds w’ere chaperons and 
kept very careful track of the 
girls. 

Gen. Lincoln was so particular 
with them that he tried to drag 
in three girls who w’ere running 
around after dark who had uni¬ 
forms like his girls so he thought 
his own charges were misbehaving. 
The corps thought they had a 
wonderful time even though it 
rained constantly. 

The boys battalion w*as also in 
Chicago and were in duck 
trousers. navy blue jackets 
and square-crowned caps. The 
Chicago Tribune said that the 
“Iowa exhibit was iighly cred¬ 
itable to the state. 

Also present w r as a unique miil- 
tary organization, the young ladies 
spear brigade made up of 44 girls 
attired in navy blue and armed 
with long spears. Their uniforms 
consisted of zouave-type jacket, 
blouse waists, blue caps and fa¬ 
tigue caps or turbans. 
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This picture of the 1890’s shows President William Beardshear at his desk in the office building. Note 
the old stand for dictionary, the wicker waste basket and the framed Iowa Ag college diploma or 
grant on the wall. 


Tlie girls officers carried swords 
and the girls themselves earned 
spears in ieu of muskets. 

‘The girls (reported the Tribune) 
are an exceptionally jolly crowd 
and very healthy looking. As a 
general rule they are low sized, 
with the exception of Miss Jessie 
Hudson, captain of Co. G. 

“Miss Starr (Major) is a petite 
vivacious blonde and, not with¬ 
standing that she is a considerable 
martinet in matters of aisipiine, 
is immensely popular with her 
brigade. 

“During yesterday afternoon she 
was continually keeping an eve on 
her brigade. The mosv glaring in¬ 
cident that called for her interfer¬ 
ence was when one of the g»rls, 
in a standing jump, leaped over 
one of the stools that had been left 
unoccupied by the musicians.” 

Crowd Liked It 

During their sojourn in Chicago 
the girls participated in a drill on 
the plaza to the south of the State 
building, which had been roped 
off. Ever, with this protection, the 
eagerness of the crowd to witness 
the drills was so great that they 
were wuth difficulty controlled— 
the novelty of the spear brigade 


and the chivalry of the men pres 
ent caused it to be received with 
great applause. 

When the girls marched out of the 
arena it was w'ith a storm of hand¬ 
clapping that they will never for¬ 
get”. This papers prediction has 
indeed come true when you stop 
to think of the intervening years 
as this is written. 

The 80-vear-old who recalled the 
occasion still had sparkling eyes 
as he told the story and gave me 
the Chicago Tribune words. The 
article in its entirety was published 
in the first Bomb put out by the 
students of ISC. 

Another story of early Iowa’s 
state has to do with the ok*: fash¬ 
ioned method of grading. 

In the 1880s we came close to to¬ 
day’s way of evaluating a student’s 
work—for the perfect :grade was 
“400“ which isn’t so far from the 
“4 point” of perfection now used. 
But, there the resemblance ceased 
for records show that 300 was a 
failing grade. 

It didn’t cost so much to go 
to school back in the begin¬ 
nings and $500 would bring you 
the coveted college degree. 


Some who worked their way 
through did better than that— 
but the wages they were paid! 

There’s the record of “40 cents 
a day for milking 10 cows.” Don’t 
know whether that was both morn¬ 
ing and evening but I should judge 
so, knowing the habits of the bo¬ 
vine race. Students had a lot of 
time to work, however, for the 
days were long—starting at 5 and 
ending at 10—and the vacations 
were long allowing for farm work 
in the busy season. 

Ahtletics Were Rough 

Athletics, according to Judge C. 
G. Lee, a member of an early 
class, were pretty rough. Base¬ 
ball was the game till around 1890. 
It was played on the central cam¬ 
pus in front of Old Main, and then 
the football star rose in the as¬ 
cendancy. 

The players who took part in foot¬ 
ball had lots of stamina. The rules 
weren’t as civilized as they are 
today and those who engaged in 
the rough and tumble sport were 
lucky if they didn’t get carried 
from the field with broken noses 
and fractured kneecaps. 
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This is a view of the treasurer’s office at Iowa Agricultural college 
in 1895. 


An early account relates that 
“Beards, brawn and bluff consti¬ 
tuted a winning football team in 
the nineties. 

Practices for these mighty bat¬ 
tle were held in the basement of 
Morrill hall when inclement weath¬ 
er made outside scrimmage im- 
posible. 

In 1894 the college team after a 
furious time with funds journeyed 
to Butte, Mont., to play the world- 
famous Silver Bow Athletic club 
team. AH the men were hard as 
nails from rigorous outdoor work 
and this made up for the “sad lack 
of padding in their short pants.” 

“In that day a popular form of 
play was the flying wedge, a for¬ 
mation where the men were ar¬ 
ranged in a V shape facing the 
other team. Blocking was a mat¬ 
ter of hurling the body weight with 
great force into the oncoming 
wedge. 

“Protected by little else other 
than long hair, the Ames players 
withstood the attacks and emerged 
from the field the object of admir¬ 
ation (for their clean and sports¬ 
manlike playing) even though 
they lost the game.” 

It was in ’95 also that this 
team invaded the Northwest, 
ern university and earned the 
title “Cyclones” that all Iowa 
State teams have so proudly 
worn since. Of the victory the 
Chicago papers said of the 
game w r ith the “banner” head¬ 
line. “Cyclone Emerges From 
the West.” 

In the days when men wore 
beards and mustaches and were 
hard hitting back-to-nature ball 
players the school didn’t believe 
that “men who were men” needed 
to imbibe anything stronger than 
milk and water. As far back as 
1868, the Legislature of the state 
of Iowa barred by official act “any 
shop where wine, beer or any spir¬ 
ituous liquors” were to be sold. 

It also prohibited no such sell¬ 
ing within a two-mile distance of 
the school. Sacramental, mechan¬ 
ical, medicinal or culinary liquor 
was excepted: cost $50 or 30 days 
if this law was violated. 

The Legislature and the college 
authorities were not the only ones 
who recognized the evils of strong 
drink. Elsewhere in this book will 
he found the story of how a saloon 
in Ames was hounded out of town 
by the pioneer women. 


In later years the boys used to 
go to Boone on the evening train 
and carry back bottled drinks in 
bags. 

One early story relates how a stu¬ 
dent bent on such a mission ran 
into President Beardshear. The 
student paled a little when Beard- 
shear offered to help him carry his 
load. 

It happened his bag had a small 
keg of beer concealed within and 
its discovery would mean expul¬ 
sion from school. To make matters 
worse the student was fully aware 
that the president knew what was 
in it. Beardshear was kind heart¬ 
ed, so the story goes, and merely 
went home chuckling to himself 
over the boys discomfort. 

This student was later an Ames 
businessman and had always a 
keen respect for the president and 
his way with boys and was more 
careful thereafter how he broke 
the rules. 

115 Kegs, No Less 

There were others who had been 
aware of the unlawful use of liquor 
within the town s limits, for the In¬ 
telligencer made note that “since 
July 115 kegs of beer have been 
received by our citizens, by ex¬ 


press, besides the amount sent in 
by freight. How is THAT for a 
temperance town?” Earlier, a 
Story county historian had remark¬ 
ed on the “evidence of tanglefoot 
being used in the county.” 

In 1880 the student traveled to 
IAC by means of a bus drawn by 
two horses. They drew up at the 
front step of Old Main with their 
load. 

Other memories of this particu¬ 
lar time were of a house that stood 
where the Chemistry building does 
today. Jerry Sexton, who helped 
floriculturist J. L. Budd with his 
plantings, lived in this house. 
Budd himself lived where Old Ag 
of the many steps stands. 

The greenhouses, at least the 
domed part nearest the Ag build¬ 
ing have been where they are now 
since 1890 according to oldest mem¬ 
ory. They were probably located 
there because of the proximity of 
the Budd residence. 

The Dinky-second transportation 
to the college, ran in front of the 
green houses and on over south of 
Morrill Hall to the depot. The 
tracks ran here till in 1907. 

Graduation exercises of the 
early classes at IAC were held in 
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Old Main and the newer Morrill Hall looking west from Central Campus, I.A.C. 


a chapel located in the north wing 
of Old Main. There were about 40 
graduates in 1885 and each one of 
the class had to make an oration. 
Graduation gifts from relatives 
and friends were distributed as 
part of the graduation exercises 
and children of staff members act¬ 
ed as messengers to distribute 
them. 

After Welch’s term, two fac¬ 
tions—or schools of thought—grew 
up regarding the obligation of 
Iowa State to its functions. 

Welch’s regime had leaned to¬ 
ward a liberal arts curriculaum 
like any other colleges of the day. 

This was the reactionary 
idea of THAT day and was 
doomed to make its demise as 
far as Iowa was concerned for 
the state was an agricultural 
one and the county and towns¬ 
folk had other and very dis¬ 
tinct ideas of the school they 
had brought to life in their 
midst—by their own efforts 
and money. 

The president who followed 
Welch, though only head for one 
year, had been professor of agri¬ 
culture at the college and his vi¬ 
sion foresaw* the future of agricul¬ 
ture and the school. That president 


was Seaman Knapp who had made 
his home for four years in the 
Farm House that sheltered so 
many distinguished men. 

Ames citizens Seaman Knapp 
and his son, Boynton Knapp, are 
grandson and great-grandson of 
this second president of Iowa 
State. 

Budd Made Ames Blossom 

The lay of the land about this 
time was also shown by the actions 
of the head of the Horticulture de¬ 
partment, Prof. Joseph Budd. He 
was beginning to show what could 
be done along this line of agricul¬ 
ture work. 

He had made several trips 
abroad to secure plantings and 
products that were rare in these 
parts and suitable to Iowa’s clim¬ 
ate. To Prof. Budd are attributed 
May apple trees others found in 
Ames. 

There are still standing at Eighth 
and Kellogg at the site of what 
once was Prof. Budd’s home <802>; 
also the Russian olive trees were 
first brought to Ames by this hor¬ 
ticulturist. 

There are some splendid speci¬ 
mens of these trees still standing, 
also, two on Grand avenue and one 
at Eighth and Wilson. Prof Budd 


was subsidized for these trips by 
the State Horticultural society, ac¬ 
cording to some reports. 

Others maintain, however that a 
friend furnished the funds for 
these trips that meant such ad¬ 
vancement in science and beauty 
for IAC. 


A history of the presidents of 
Iowa State college was prepared 
by Boyd, editor of the Cedar Ra¬ 
pids “Republican” in a most infor¬ 
mal manner. 

Boyd released the manuscript 
to Mrs. Madge McGlade of ISC 
who allowed it to be presented 
through these pages. We have 
condensed and brought only the 
points made by the editor. 

Dr. Welch, the first president, 
has been presented in other 
pages so from Boyd’s facts we 
bring only that Welch had exqui¬ 
site diction and was a wonderful 
reader. 

Prof. Seaman Knapp has also 
been covered well since his 
grandson. Seaman Knapp of 
Ames, brought many interesting 
viewpoints to our attention. His 
term of one year as president 
was made uneasy by two dis¬ 
agreeing factions. 
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Only a few furnishings were saved from the fire that destroyed 
Old Main at loaw State before the turn of the eentury. 
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One was a holdover from 
the regime of Weleh who 
thought of IAC as a elassi- 
eal eollege like many others 
of its day. The other faetion 
led by Dr. Knapp saw a great 
future in agriculture for an 
Iowa school. 

J. L. Budd was beginning to 
show what could be done along 
these lines—but there were not 
enough J. L. Budds. 

The school term under Knapp 
began in March and ended in No¬ 
vember with a few days vaca¬ 
tion in the middle of July. Thus 
a student could work or practice 
teaching. Many here in school 
were preparing to teach or enter 
law or medicine. 

Hunt Was Next 

Lee Hunt was the next presi¬ 
dent, brought here through the 
efforts of influential Rett Clark¬ 
son, Des Moines editor. Hunt 
could have been classed as a sol¬ 
dier of fortune. Political pressure 
brought out the fact that Hunt’s 
given name even was assumed 
and he resigned (after one and 
one-half years) under pressure. 

Lee Hunt had been a proponent 
of daily chapel and he always 
started his prayer with the words 
“Oh, Lord—. 

One of the staff who disliked 
Hunt intensely substituted for the 
president one day and read as 
his scripture the verse “not 
everyone who says ‘Lord, Lord’ 
shall enter the kingdom of heav¬ 
en.” The student body quickly 
caught the allusion and the old 
chapel was filled with suppressed 
mirth. 

So Hunt went his way and there 
followed him Chamberlain and 
then William Beardshear. He was 
a story book man—a legendary 
hero whose power over people in¬ 
dividually or in audiences was 
exceptional. 

He was a man of vision and 
power, a swayer -of people. Many 
stories are told of his public re¬ 
actions and personal life. One 
time during his absence from 
Ames, a group of students fired 
the old cannon that stood for so 
many years on central campus. 
All the windows in old Main 
were shattered and when Beard- 
shear returned he called a meet¬ 
ing of the student body. 

Everybody wondered what 
he would say and do and the 


building was filled to the 
rafters. Beardshear entered 
to read simply a poem, “A 
Fool’s Prayer.” in which 
each verse ended: “God be 
merciful to me, a fool”. 

When he finished the meeting 
was dismised but he had created 
such an emotional surge that the 
culprits came to him, confessed 
and begged foregiveness. 

Beardshear was adept at pick¬ 
ing men and it was he who 
brought Tama Jim Wilson (later 
secretary of agriculture under 
McKinley* to IAC. 

Charles H. Curtiss who later gave 
to ISC its distinction as the fore¬ 
most Ag school, in the country, 
came during Beardshear’s term. 
Anson Marston and many other 
distinguished men owed their start 
to Beardshear’s discernment. 

All great men, it has been ob¬ 


served, have noble mothers and 
Beardshears’ must have been an 
influential and unusual lady, for 
her son had charity for every¬ 
thing but hypocrisy—and when 
death claimed him in 1902 he had 
left an indelible print on the 
lives he had touched. 

Storms Followed 

A. B. Storms was next ISC 
president. 

The Beardshears were under¬ 
standably slow in getting out of 
the Knoll. A house was being 
prepared for them on Lincoln 
way. But this house was not ready 
for occupancy. 

President Storms was housed 
during the first three months in 
Margaret hall—not on the first 
floor where access would have 
been easy—but clear up on third 
floor where he had to pass 
through every hall going out. He 
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A. B. Storms, above, became 
ISC president in 1902. 


met up with every kind and 
phase of feminine dishevelment 
of course. 

This did not disturb him great¬ 
ly for he had four women folks 
in his own household. Two of 
these daughters still reside in 
Ames. One is Mrs. Winfred Coo- 
ver and the other Mrs. Seaman 
A. Knapp. 

Mention of ISC presidents 
conld never be complete with¬ 
out telling of the distinction 
with which Iowa State was 
served for many years by 
Edgar Stanton and Herman 
Knapp. They both were ap¬ 
pointed acting president in 
several interims. Stanton was 
once very near to being pres¬ 
ident but factional fighting 
defeated his candidacy. 

During President Beardshear’s 
regime Old Main burned at 4 
a.m. of the coldest December 
morning you ever saw. The fire 
started in the boiler room 
among kindling kept for starting 
fires. 

The arrangements of the college 
for fire protection were complete¬ 
ly inadequate and downtowners 
were roused by the fire whistle. 
After the original siren shriek the 
whistle was tooted four times to 
indicate the fire was at the col¬ 
lege. 

The Northwestern railroad added 
its engine whistles and the chimes 
were played and Paul Morn, the 


building' fireman, rang the bell to 
awaken the sleeping inmates of the 
building. <That bell is known as 
the Victory bell today.) 

Everyone in town got into his 
clothes and hurried out the two 
miles to the college in rigs, hacks 
and on the Dinky line which was 
fired up to carry firefighters from 
the town. 

The college fire department was 
at work at once and word was 
telegraphed to Boone for help. 
Helpers arrived on a special train 
by 5:30. only an hour and a half 
after the fire was discovered 
which was a miracle considering 
the way they had to come. 

At seven the fire was under con¬ 
trol but water was played on the 
ruins for hours. Kind-hearted 
townspeople provided homes for 
the wet shivering and barefoot stu¬ 
dents who had been routed from 
their beds with no time to rescue 
anything—or to dress themselves. 

W as Landmark 37 Years 

Old Main had been a landmark 
of the college for 37 years and was 
the oldest and largest building on 
the campus. It was visable for 
many miles, especially at night 
when the lights streamed from its 
hundreds of lighted windows, shed¬ 
ding brightness over the surround¬ 
ing country. 

The students waited on the board 
of education to promote their 
views on the dormitory system. 
The students had loved th._ life in 
Old Main and wanted something 
done at once in place of it. Several 
Ames men. among them Embree 
from the Union National bank and 
Charlie Quade, restaurant man, of¬ 
fered to erect board and housing 
for students. 

Many alumni and visitors came 
from nearby towns to view the re¬ 
mains of the Old Main building 
that had meant so much to them 
while in school. Mrs. J. L. Stev¬ 
ens from Boone was one of these. 

College and community relations 
had never been better demonstrat¬ 
ed as to their mutual affection than 
during this trial by fire. 

The geographical situation of the 
campus involved real isolation. 
The uphill drive over roads hub 
deep in mud during winter storms 
and spring thaws had made social 
contact with town and gown very 
difficult. If staff people took part 
in community life it was at a sac¬ 
rifice of time and energy. 


They did enter however, as 
many incidences prove. 

Ames meanwhile was grow¬ 
ing and maturing into quite a 
town. 

An historian by the name of Tut¬ 
tle said in 1891 that “Ames is the 
most widely known town in the 
county as is well typified in its 
busy depot where the Northwestern 
traveler changes trains for all 
points west amid the clang of 
bells and the snorts of iron horses, 
or where the verdant freshmen by 
scores annually step off the train 
and takes the bus out to the beau¬ 
tiful acres of the college and farm, 
there to spend years growing into 
clearminded finished graduates. 
These again take the modest omni¬ 
bus back to the busy depot and 
so on into to the busy world.” 

Population Was 1,600 

The same historian wrote also 
“Ames had a fixed population of 
1600 people” (he meant exclu¬ 
sive of students.) 

“The traveler will not see all 
this about Ames unless he leaves 
the broad and begrimed strip of 
railroad grounds which divide the 
town and, taking a few steps to the 
north, find himself on Onodago 
street which extends north. (He 
was mixed on this.) Douglas 
street is the Euclid avenue of 
Ames and is lined with the finest 
residences of the place.” 

In about 1898 President Beard- 
shear had legislated fraternities 
out of the college. Delta Tau Dela- 
ta fraternity had come in in 1875, 
Pi Phi and Tri Delt sororities in 
1877 and 1889 respectively and had 
been abolished as the first Greek 
letter groups on the campus. 

Getting together of like per¬ 
sonalities and ideals seems al¬ 
most as natural as breathing 
and so though formal groups 
were out informal ones kept 
popping up. 

One that lived longer than most 
was Noit Avrats and was delight¬ 
fully born out of the growing pain 
of a disease prevalent among 
youth known commonly as "dor¬ 
mitory deficiency”. 

For Noit Avrats made common 
cause out of simply being hungry. 
The purpose of the organization— 
and its sole and only purpose—was 
to eat. A grand idea at any age 
but particularly during college 
days. It is no wonder Noit Avrats 




















Dean C. F. Curtiss lifts the “old oaken bucket” from the well at 
the east side of the Farm House. 


lived to a ripe old age, and finally 
grew into a chapter of a national 
fraternity. 

Here is a tale of poetic justice 
that must be included in any 
remiscence about Iowa State! 

At the time C. F. Curtiss, one 
time Dean of Agriculture at ISC 
and the man for whom Curtiss 
hall is named, was a student at 
ISC it seems to have been quite 
the thing to go foraging among 
nearby houses for food. (Again 
that awful craving known as dor¬ 
mitory deficiency.) 

Charles and a couple friends 
were out one night on such an ex¬ 
pedition and visited the home of 
Jerry Sexton, the grounds spec¬ 
ialist who helped J. L. Budd with 
the college plantings. He lived 
over back of where the chemis¬ 
try building is today in a nice se¬ 
cluded spot for petty pilfering. 

It was a simple matter to 
raise the lid of a small chick¬ 
en coop, reach in and grab a 
drowsy bird and tuck it away 
under the coat; then race for 
an outhouse and ring the un¬ 
fortunate bird’s neck. 

All went well with the plans till 
it was discovered at the neck¬ 
ringing stage that Curtiss’ bird 
was .... the Sexton pet crow. 
C. F. Curtiss had to ‘eat crow’ 
for sure about this! 

The end of the tale was not 
then, however, for the second in¬ 
stallment came some 30 years 
later when a certain frat on the 
campus arranged a similar for¬ 
aging party. They chose the Cur¬ 
tiss farm out south and west of 
the college on State street—and 
THEY purloined a porker which 
turned out to be a pedigreed 
pig 

The pig, though, was not as do¬ 
cile as the crow and squealed so 
loud the boys had to “stick” it to 
quiet the thing to escape detec¬ 
tion. Then they hid it in the back 
of their car and drove quickly 
back to the fraternity house. 

The pig still was not cooperat¬ 
ing, however, for it proceeded to 
drip its extremely blue blood out 
from under the car where it fell 
in a most revealing straight line 
on the white snow that had just 
fallen. 

Thus the pig in the poke was 
let out of the bag. Dean Curtiss 
must have recalled the episode 


of his own youth and like the 
crow “quothed nevermore”—or 
was that a raven? 

Informal Tales 

When Old Main was in use the 
rules set aside the front portico 
for use of the girl students only. 
The rule was strictly adhered to 
and the boys had to use the back 
door. 

On Saturday the social hour be¬ 
fore literary society sessions was 
spent in the Old Main chapel. 
Nearly always, according to old 
records, there was a promenade 
by couples two or three times 
around the chapel to music. Then 
the line was broken and introduc¬ 
tions performed if there were 
strangers in the group. 

Chapel proper was required at¬ 
tendance and each student had a 
seat assigned to him and roll was 
taken. The faculty was required 
to go also and part of the exer¬ 
cises were the orations or other¬ 
wise memorized efforts given by 
students in turn. Sunday school 
was held in the morning and reg¬ 
ular Sabbath day services came 
in the afternoon on Sunday. On 
Sunday, a student could attend 


church elsewhere, however, if he 
wished. 

In Old Main dining room 
the doors were locked five 
minutes after the lunch bell 
rang. When the students 
came in they stood behind 
their chairs till the blessing 
was given. Each table kept 
one chair vacant for guests 
and the students themselves 
waited table. 

In the early years at IAC, 
commencement was a great 
event not only at the school it¬ 
self but over the whole state. 
Sometime theatrical plays were 
given as part of the events. This 
of course became commonplace 
as class plays later but a play 
was something to be seen only in 
th? larger cities in the 1890s and 
so it was quite an event. Each 
student presented an oration on 
his graduation also. 

Oyster suppers about this time 
asumed almost epidemic propor¬ 
tions among class celebrations 
and all the classes became in¬ 
fected and indulged in the “Bi¬ 
valve stew”. 

In 1873 there was a night watch¬ 
man by the name of John whose 
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This view in 1885 is of the Bigelow Huntington store window commemorating Gen. Grant. It in. 
eluded Grant’s picture and the line “Give Us Peace.’* 


wife baked good pies. These she 
often disposed of to hungry stu¬ 
dents for one dime each. Once an 
enterprising student cornered the 
market on pies and stored them 
in his trunk planning to double 
his money. But alas! He was dis¬ 
covered ar.d while the other stu¬ 
dents couldn’t open the trunk 
they could shake it to make as¬ 
sorted pies. Then they were for 
sale at less than cost. 

When vacation times came the 
college was deserted but some 
had to spend the time at school 
because they lived too far away. 
For these fishing excursions, 
moonlight walks and studying 
“the comet” made the time 
short. They also went buggy rid¬ 
ing and there is one story of a 
girl selling her long hair to a lo¬ 
cal barber to finance hire of a 
rig for one of these rides. Such 
a forceful character must have 
gone far later in life. 

They studied telegraphy at 1AC 
at one time putting up a local 
line about half a mile long. The 
man who was in charge of the 
Ames telegraph office loaned in¬ 
struments and know-how to put 
the course into effect. 


There were extra festive young 
folks even as far back as 1875 
for at that time they had a class 
day supper that was held in Des 
Moines at the Aborn House, the 
swank hostlery of the time. After 
the supper they all attended the 
State Oratorical contest (the 
Toastmaster and Toastmistress 
activity of the 1800s.) 

“Stand-Up” Collar 

A very striking occurance at 
1AC was the advent of the “stand- 
up” collar. Nearly every sopho¬ 
more boy wore the things and 
“their ears suffered horribly.” 
About this time also new Yale 
locks were put on room doors 
and at once a huge supply of lad¬ 
ders was needed to climb into 
locked rooms — for it was no 
trouble at all to pull the doors to, 
leaving the keys inside. And all 
the students were enjoying the 
trips through the transoms. 

In 1877 the authorities, in some 
unknown joviality, declared a 
May day holiday. One class took 
a trip to Nevada for the day, 
others with a great deal of cere¬ 
mony and parade of fine carri¬ 
ages went riding while still oth¬ 
ers danced the hours away. A 


fine time was had by all. 

About this time too the flag 
staff on the south tower of 
Old Main was struck by 
lightning. There was a terri¬ 
fic crash and the rooms were 
filled with the smell of brim¬ 
stone. Soon the halls were 
filled with students, pleasant¬ 
ly disappointed at finding the 
building still standing. 

Social life included at this 
period evening croquet and social 
buggy riding, mosquito serenade 
with vigorous instrumental ac¬ 
companiment, lectures in Ames, 
and bus rides to Ames. 

About this time Dr. Fairchild 
of Ames was added to the col¬ 
lege staff as a prof of thereapeu- 
tics and Seaman A. Knapp of 
Vinton came to the chair of 
practical and experimental agri¬ 
culture. 

An anti-slang association was 
organized and freshmen and 
sophomores erupted into a black¬ 
ing-each-other’s faces epidemic. 
So the great and the small hap¬ 
pening of college life took place. 

The weather was horrible way 
back then, also, for in 1882 there 
is a record of a tornado that 































at the squaw and the skunk 



This was the reception room in Margaret hall, Iowa State’s first women’s dorm. Here, in 1895, 
the swains called for their dates. 


touched the college grounds, re¬ 
moved the chimney on the presi¬ 
dent’s house and raised sad 
havoc with the new bridge south¬ 
east of the campus. South and 
North Halls on the campus were 
damaged. The cost of this weath¬ 
er to the college ran around $30,- 
000 . 

Grant Honored 

In 1885 by invitation the stu¬ 
dents of the college joined with 
the town of Ames in memorial 
services held in honor of Gen. U 
S. Grant. The services took place 
in the grove bv the railroad track 
between Ames and the college. 
The stores of the town put in 
windows commemorating the 
event as shown in the picture. 

Then there was the time when 
two students were being disci¬ 
plined by being expelled from 
school. The punishment was declar¬ 
ed unjust by the students and 
they went on strike, the whole 
senior class leaving college going 
to the town of Ames. 

Work was at a standstill. A 
majority of the juniors fol¬ 
lowed suit and moved down¬ 
town. The president seemed 
indomitable and the students 
were bound to have their 
way. Suddenly, however, the 
students gave in and the 
president met them halfway 


by letting them come back 
with no penalty. The boys 
whom the fight had been 
over were, however, not rein¬ 
stated. 

In 1889 the news of the death 
of Dr. Welch, the first president 
of IAC, brought sadness to the 
college circle. During his years 
here hundreds of students had 
learned to love him to those the 
sadness was acute. They forever 
cherished the memory of the be¬ 
loved man. 

The opening of school in 1891 
marked the beginning of an era 
of prosperity for IAC. Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Beardshear was then the 
head of the college. 


Among the social events of the 
times was a reception given to the 
faculty and other friends “by 
President Beardshear and his ad¬ 
mirable wife. The rooms were 
beautifully decorated with Florida 
plants and a profusion of cut 
flowers shed perfume through the 
house.” 

We assume this was perhaps the 
first presidents reception and the 
forerunner of the annual affair 
we attend today. 

“Mrs. Beardshear’s mother, with 
her pleasant words and her cordial 
handclasp, helped make the even¬ 


ing very pleasant. Refreshments 
were served in the dining room 
and library.” 

The date on this description 
from an early report shows the 
Knoll was not yet built, so 
probably the party was held 
on another knoll, the one where 
Cranford apartments stand to¬ 
day at Lincoln Way and Stan¬ 
ton, for the Beardshears lived 
in the house that once stood 
there during his early term as 
president. 

A little later when the family oc¬ 
cupied the home built for them, 
the Knoll’s fireplace wall looked 
quite different than it does today. 

Another pleasant party beside 
the Beardshear reception was one 
given by Professor and Mrs. Ben¬ 
nett of the Chemistry department. 
It was a “Faggot Party,” each 
guest being given a bundle of 
twigs which in turn was thrown 
upon the hearth fire. While the 
bundle burned he or she enter¬ 
tained the rest of the company. A 
clever idea and one enjoyed by 
the company if the enthusiastic 
memories of the guests at this long 
ago party are to be credited. 

Dance Held Downtown 

In 1892. old records show the 
sophomore class at IAC held a 
dance in the Opera House down 
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Dinky depot. First steel water tank designed by E. C. Macy. Fountain at corner of Old Main. 


town thus proving that Ames had 

time to act as hosts to the college 
students in olden times. The class 
went down to the town on the cars 
and there were about 80 of them. 

It was during Beardshear’s term 
of office that fraternities came to 
an untimely end. Trustees and fac¬ 
ulty voted to abolish organized 
groups for “the good of the school." 
In 1889 Professor Budd’s daugh¬ 
ter. Etta, had gone to Boston Uni¬ 
versity to study art and while there 
had become interested in a Greek 
group called Delta Delta Delta. 
She had come back to Ames to na¬ 
tionalize “L F V Sorosis”—a local 
club—into a chapter of this na¬ 
tional group. 

Pi Beta Phi was already on the 
campus and the two chapters were 
closed out and did not come back 
till many years later. 

In the fall of 1895 the girls were 
moved out of Old Main and into 
the new dormitory, Margaret hall. 
Just before school closed in June 
the students took off from Old Main 
for one last final binge together. 

The girls wore dark short dresses 
that cleared the ground by three 
inches and they all sneaked out to 
have a walk down the Dinky tracks 
to Quades lunch counter at the 
depot and to Mrs. Quade’s home¬ 
made pies. 


Olive Stevens Damon and Ina 

Morphy Tilden recalled this party 
and the years in Margaret hall in 
a visit about it reported in 1938 
when Margaret hall burned. It was 
curing this first fall that Mrs. Ed¬ 
gar Stanton died, much to the sor¬ 
row of all who knew her. 

“She had been part of the col¬ 
lege from the beginning, first as 
an instructor and preceptress, be¬ 
loved and honored by everyone 
connected with the institution. 

“The early minutes of the Board 
of Trustees were in her beautiful 
script. She was the mother of a 
fellow student and the wife of the 
much loved mathematics prof. Ed¬ 
gar Stanton. The beautiful charac¬ 
ter that made Mrs. Stanton such 
an influence toward all that was 
fine and worthwhile determined 
immediately the name which was 
chosen for the new womans hall.” 

Boys and girls alike ate in 
Margaret hall dining room to¬ 
gether. With its large, clean 
floor space and its balcony - 
everyone was much impressed 
with the hall. 

The reception room was another 
much appreciated room. The after¬ 
noon found every girl in the hall 
peeking hopefully through the 
blinds at the south windows to see 
the procession of gallants start 


from Old Main. Since there were 

no telephones, it was not easy or 
possible to make dates ahead of 
time, and so the excitement was 
intense. 

At the head of the oncoming 
group were the regulars, the last 
word in nonchalance. Then came 
the occasional, a little suspicious 
that some other fellow might send 
up HIS card to the same girl. And 
bringing up the rear came the first 
timers, indulging in horse play to 
cover up their nervousness. 

Arrived at Margaret hall, each 
man sent up his calling card and 
when his girl came down walked 
to the old stone arch—or if there 
were money in the jeans, they 
would walk down the track to 
Quade’s lunch. The accompanying 
picture shows the elegance of the 
reception room in the Margaret 
hall parlors. 

Margaret hall in 1912 was reach¬ 
ed by a gravel surfaced road with 
curbs. This road was laid after 
the Dinky tracks were taken up 
and led from what is now Knoll 
Rroad past the Farm House and 
greenhouses, in front of Margaret 
hall and thence to what is now 
Morrill Road. A weekly feature of 
life in Ames’ first women’s dorm 
were receptions “given by the 
young ladies to the young gentle- 
























men students. These were greatly 
enjoyed by all.” 

Tower Built 

In 189G a new steel water tower 
was added to the campus scene. 
Dean Anson Marston had been 
asked to do something about wa¬ 
ter tank construction and his re¬ 
ply was to appoint a senior engin¬ 
eering student to design a steel 
water tank as his graduation pro¬ 
ject. 

Previously used were wooden 
ones like the one seen in other 
pages that supplied the water of 
Ames by gravity. This type was 
inclined to burst their steel en¬ 
closing bands on expansion with 
disastrous results. 

The senior student selected was 
E. C. Macy who lives in Ames to¬ 
day at 808 Ridgewood. He is a dis¬ 
tinguished retired engineer and the 
father of Mrs. Clinton Adams. 

Shown in the background of the 
Motor Depot picture, this tank was 
the first known steel one and revo¬ 
lutionized this type of construction 
the country over. 

The class of 1891 built and dedi¬ 
cated the fountain in the fore¬ 
ground. It stood within the corner 
wing of Old Main and the walks 
lead directly to Old Main’s north 
entrance. When Central Building 
was built it was set further south. 
(Central is now called Beardshear 
hall—so renamed in recent years). 


Freeman Conaway, editor of 
the Intelligencer made a sugges¬ 
tion early in 1909 in an editorial 
in his paper that Iowa State col¬ 
lege and Ames residents, who 
had so energteically started the 
school and fought for its very 
life in its infant years, should 
hold a semi-centennial celebra¬ 
tion to commemorate a half cen¬ 
tury of college existence. 

Conaway suggested that not 
only the college but the town 
should be on display and he men¬ 
tioned “showing off the improve¬ 
ments made and those contem¬ 
plated. “The hotel site could be 
stalked off,” he said. In this he 
was premature by a good seven 
years for the Sheldon-Munn hotel 
was not built until 1916. 

“The new walks on Onon- 
dago street (Main) could be 
cleared off for travel; the 
new ice-plant will be ready 
for dedication as well as the 


new Ag building on the cam¬ 
pus. 

“The new Methodist church can 
be shown off and perhaps the 
Baptist church can be started by 
then. 

Such is progress that t h e 
white brick Baptist church that 
was built a little after 1909 has 
now been razed and a new one 
built out on Lynn. 

Conaway also pointed out that 
it was the anniversary of the 
heroic deed of Kate Shelley-14- 
vear-old Boone g.rl who had sav¬ 
ed the lives of many on a pas¬ 
senger train by crawling over a 
trestle to warn them it was 
broken. 

The Shelleys, according to old 
settler John Judge who lived be¬ 
tween here and Boone, lived in 
a little house down by the train 
bridge and during a raging 
storm heard a hand car go 
through the weakened structure. 
Knowing the train was due, Kate 
took a lantern and crawled 
across to the other side so she 
could warn off the approaching 
train 

Her home was mortgaged and 
the railroad was severely criti- 
sized that their gratitude did not 
take the form of good hard cash 
rather than a medal and watch 
which Kate was given. 

On July Fourth when the Semi- 
Centennial was held Kate was a 
guest and was a great drawing 
card. She rode in the parade with 
her friend Mrs. W. J. Semmons 
and much adulation was paid her 
courage. 

Celebration Planned 

The Ames Commercial Club 
took up the little editors chal¬ 
lenge and began work on such a 
celebration as he suggested. 
From time to time as the date 
for the Semi-Centennial approach¬ 
ed Conaway ran reminiseces of 
old settlers and in one of these 
S. P. O’Brien recalled that in 
1859 at the original celebration 
of the opening of ISC the speak¬ 
ing part of it had been held on 
the edge of the woods where the 
college cemetery is today. There 
was a platform erected and seats 
were made out of logs. 

It was cold, Mr. O’Brien re¬ 
membered, and the people had to 
build log fires to keep warm 
while they listened. The delega¬ 


tion from Boone coming to at¬ 
tend came over as a caravan and 
were met by the Amesites about 
a mile west of the college. A 
wagon hauled by six big horses 
headed the Boone group and rid¬ 
ing were girls representing each 
state in the Union. The Boone 
aggregation had come to join the 
parade which was to be staged 
as part of the day’s doings. 

Many distinguished visitors 
thronged the 1909 celebration 
many fifty niners flocked to the 
campus and it was strangely 
coincidental that the Hon. Dan 
McCarthy who had been chair¬ 
man of arrangements in the '59 
celebration should be presiding in 
1909. 

A tent was erected for the ev- 
ercises in 1909 and President of 
the college A. B. Storms gave the 
address of welcome. The tent on 
central campus housed about 
300 people for music and John 
Hul’s address. 

In the parade which pre¬ 
ceded the exercises over a 
hundred automobiles chugged 
along interspersed with hors¬ 
es. The picture we have of 
this parade shows Dean Char¬ 
les F. Curtiss riding at the 
head. followed by a pony 
equipage from Knight’s Pony 
Farm located in Ames prop¬ 
er. 

Then there are the boys on 
horseback, the drill team which 
General Lincoln had trained and 
that put on an exhibition later 
with prizes going to the most ac¬ 
complished rider. Prizes were 
acquired by Merrill Shea 'Meth¬ 
odist minister’s son), Warren 
McDonald, Byron Knapp, Glen 
Morris, Barclay Noble and Carl 
Ringgenburg. I’m sure you rec¬ 
ognize some of these names to¬ 
day. 

The Ames fire department with 
its new hose wagon made a fine 
appearance, all decorated up- 
there were bands galore, includ¬ 
ing the “Ames Cantons” with 
beautiful uniforms and their 
bright plumes. There was the in¬ 
evitable clown band made up of 
members of the Mono Clan, young 
businessmen of the town. 

The most novel feature of the 
whole thing was a horseless car¬ 
riage (facetious name for an auto 
in those days) propelled by a 
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The 1909 Ames-ISC Semi Centennial parade turns off the grade onto Knoll Road from the east. 
Horsemen at center are troop of military depart ment of ISC, trained by Gen. Lincoln. 



A group of picnickers at the Semi Centennial celebration in 1909 is shown. Seated at far left it Mrs. 
Julia Stanton, E. W. Stanton’s second wife. Toward the back is Herman Knapp in bow tie and white 
shirt. Standing at center, rear, with white shirt and holding hat is Dean Curtiss with Anson IVIar- 
ston beside him. Ethel Cessna stands at rear. Seated are Mrs. Richard Barrett and Ruth Barrett. In 
front of them on the ground ae Ruth Cutiss with black bow and Edith Curtiss, the dean’s daughters. 



























horse. This was really an imita¬ 
tion car with a horse and rider 
inside— the supposed chauffeur 
sitting in a saddle and a washing 
machine crank used to start the 
car. This was before the days of 
starters on cars and they all had 
to be “cranked” with a metal 
crank inserted at the front some¬ 
where. 

Many a broken arm and wrist 
resulted from the kick of a 
crank-so of course when women 
began driving this part of a car 
soon became entirely obsolete. 
This horseless carriage in the 
parade caused much merriment, 
to judge by the number of old- 
timers who remembered it. 

Picnic Next 

The parade and exercises over 
the crowd gathered on the cam¬ 
pus and spread their lunches on 
the bright greensward. During 
this time the bells of the nearby 
Campanile rang out in a thrilling 
noontime concert that none who 
heard it will ever forget. 

The day progressed with an Old 
Settlers reunion in the big tent 
which brought out among others 
C.E.S. Cooper from Toledo who 
as a boy of 15 had attended the 
’59 celebration and had partici¬ 
pated in a “bronc race” run off 
across the prairie that ended in 
Nevada. He told how this was of 
course before the telephone and 
telegraph so it was several days 
later before the results of this 
race were known. 

Meanwhile there were many 
attractions on the athletic 
grounds. Besides the baseball 
game, there was an old man’s 
race, a fat man’s race and a 
woman's race. Gladys Rickets 
Kern won a place in this. 

The chase after the greased pig 
caused considerable excitement. 
It was let loose and immediately 
made for the cornfield near by. 
Someone not entered caught it 
and the whole thing had to be 
done over. 

There was the usual runaway 
during the day when the Walter 
Morris team got scared at a 
downtown corner. Morris’ small 
son Edward was in the buggy 
with his father but was not in¬ 
jured. Ed is a grandfather today. 

At the Old Settlers reunion 
a guest book was passed for 
all to sign their names and 
the date they came to Ames. 


By careful scrutiny of the 
names I think some of the re- 
unioners got mixed and put 
down their birth dates, per¬ 
haps not, however. 

The only thing that marred 
this great celebration, according 
to report, was that thieves and 
pickpockets moved in to fleece 
the great crowd gathered here. 
It was not known how many 
pockets were picked in Ames 
but the thefts apparently took 
place on the car going out to the 
grounds. Under the guise of pro¬ 
tecting the ladies from crowding 
one man pushed back another 
(John Lanning) and $75 was miss¬ 
ing from his pocket when he dis¬ 
covered it. 

What they were doing carrying 
sums like that to a picnic one 
does not know. Watches were lost 
and Nevada attendees complain¬ 
ed their loss occurred on the 
Northwestern train going home 
that night. 

The Semi-Centennial, taken by 
and large, was a huge success. 
The day was closed with a pipe 
organ concert in Morrill hall and 
an alumnae reunion at the Cam¬ 
panile. Then as dark fell there 
wsa a wonderfully satisfying fire 
works display and the tired peo¬ 
ple and their tired offspring 
wended their way home by bug¬ 
gy, train, and some fortunate 
few, by car. 

In only five short years now 
the 100th celebration can take 
its place in the proud row of cele¬ 
brations of a great institution car¬ 
ried on my great leaders. 


The history of women at Iowa 
State has been varied and inter¬ 
esting as to courses of study, loca¬ 
tion of housing and so on. 

The home economics department, 
or domestic science as it was 
known way back when, was hous¬ 
ed originally in a 10-room house 
known as South hall. It had once 
been the home of President Welch 
who seems to have been pushed 
about considerably before the days 
of the college’s having a presiden¬ 
tial home. 

South hall also had been the 
home of Mrs. Eliza Owens in 1888 
when she was the third head of 
Home Ec. at IAC. All Domestic 
Science classes were held there 
with the family kitchen used as a 
class laboratory. 


Mrs. Owens gave lectures not 
only on balanced diets as under¬ 
stood in that day, but also on hy¬ 
gienic dressing. That was the pe¬ 
riod of tight lacing and easy faint¬ 
ing and probably this latter sub¬ 
ject was very much needed. 

Gradually the importance of 
education of women was 
stressed more and more as it 
was realized that educating a 
woman brought knowledge to a 
whole new generation. 

When in 1912 Iowa university 
tried to get the women’s depart¬ 
ment moved to the university 
town, the hue and cry was enor¬ 
mous. This was no liberal arts 
sewing and cooking course but a 
really scientific evaluation of wom¬ 
an’s work. 

When the smoke cleared away 
the women were still enrolled as 
ISC and since then the depart¬ 
ment has grown mightily. 

Five vears after Old Main was 
dedicated the Office building was 
erected at its south corner. 

The Engineering laboratory was 
built about this time, too, facing 
the old stage coach trail to Boone. 
Both of these buildings still stand, 
the latter near the hospital. So the 
time table of construction at ISC 
might read like this: 

Construction Dated 

Old Main 1859—Office Building. 
Engineering Lab. 1874. 

Morrill Hall 1891 — seemed so 
large and elegant with its balcony, 
organ and theatre seats. 

Old Ag 1892. 

Margaret Hall 1895—first wom¬ 
en’s dormitory, burned in 1938. 

Campanile 1897—the Victory bell 
had been the college official alarm 
clock since it was built and a new 
one was to be heard. 

First Dairy building 1906. 

Lake LaVerne, given by an alum 
La Verne Noyes, 1914. 

West Hall 1914, the beginning of 
the vast women’s dorm program. 

Memorial Union, started 1926. Its 
continued beautiful additions and 
the sculptured fountain at its front 
are campus artistry. The Union is 
not owned by the state but is an 
alumni achievement 
Iowa State today is among the 
top 15 schools in the country, ac¬ 
cording to R. M. Hughes a form¬ 
er president of ISC. Compared to 
number of students, doctorates 
conferred and graduates in Who’s 
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This is a tug-of-war as pictured on the old athletics field at Iowa Agricultural College. The “A” on 
sweater of athlete helping referee was the symbol given for sports until a change to the “I” was 
made sometime after 1920. 


Who, ISC is proud to be listed in 
the ranking she occupies. 

This section having to do with 
ISC is far from complete. We have 
but skimmed the surface of inter¬ 
esting facts. As with other parts 
of this manuscript, our effort has 
been to be entertaining, not detail¬ 
ed. 

The place Iowa State College 
holds educationally has been swell¬ 
ed by attendence of distinguished 
residents from Ames, a large per¬ 
centage of whom are alumni. 

The very fact that there IS an 
ISC is due to the effort and the 
money Ames residents supplied to 
start it. So Ames is part of the 
college and the college is part of 
Ames. When w-e say w’e are proud 
of one it includes the other. 

Iowa State, when it was offi¬ 
cially Iowa Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, had a history of hazing 
and class scraps from its very 
beginning. 

The exbuberence of the lusty 
youth of that day led to many 
pretty wild exhibitions of class 
fervor. Finally the authorities de¬ 
cided to settle all class hostilities 
by contest. No hazing was to be al¬ 
lowed (though it was many a year 
before this was accomplished' and 


“picture scraps” were one of the 
first class fights. 

In other pages you will find de¬ 
scriptions of dashes across cam¬ 
pus on horseback to try and steal 
class pictures. 

Following this type of thing, the 
college instigated the tug of war 
in water. At first a trench was dug 
and filled with water and a charge 
of 10 cents was made to defray the 
expense of the job. 

In the background of the picture 
can be seen the canvas that was 
stretched to keep out those who 
paid no dimes. The Motor Depot 
and the corner of Morrill hall show 
too-for the trenches were dug on 
the Athletic Field that today is 
the parking lot by Engineering 

Soon the trench digging seemed 
pretty arduous for an annual af¬ 
fair and Brileys pond (at the in 
ter.section of Oakland and Hyland) 
was used. You have seen that pic¬ 
ture in connection with the con¬ 
struction of early buildings—for 
Brileys pond was created by dig¬ 
ging gravel for bricks. 

Push all Substituted 

Following use of the tug of war 
method to diminish class spirit a 
new idea was brought in. This was 
the push ball contest and this kind 


of class scrap was used between 
1912 and 1917. The students tried 
to push a big 12-feet-in-diametei 
ball over a given line. 

Individual scraps developed and 
the Sophomores always won, for 
there was much more science to 
the pushing than appeared on the 
surface. 

So this was later terminated al¬ 
so—and by that time the steam 
seemed to have gone out of class 
fervor and been transferred to 
school spirit and athietic demons¬ 
trations. Push ball contests were 
held on what is now Clyde Wil¬ 
liams Field. 

Some interesting but unconnect¬ 
ed facts about Iowa State in the 
past were gleaned from various 
sources. The Bomb was first pub¬ 
lished in 1894—just as the new Ag¬ 
ricultural building was completed 
(called Botany hall now.) 

It was in 1895 that a pipe organ 
was installed in the chapel at Mor¬ 
rill hall. Morrill hall, the second 
building on the campus, was 
named after Justin Smith Morrill, 
the Vermonter who originated the 
“Land Grant Acts for Colleges” 
which gave much needed land for 
this school. In gratitude the new 
building was called by his name. 
























This was a 1913 push ball game between the ISC freshmen and sophomores. The sport was popular 
between 1912 and 1917. 


Sometime after 1904 the young¬ 
er women among the faculty group 
put on a Shakespearean farce that 
Mrs. W. H Stevenson had brought 
to the Campus from Illinois. It was 
called “The Ladies Speak At 
Last ” 

Much that is traditional and 
lovely at lov/a State college has 
been centered round the Campan¬ 
ile. known in these parts as the 
Bells of Iowa State. The Campan¬ 
ile has long been the trysting place 
of the campus. Early graduates 
came to its shadows arm in arm 
and today’s student approaches its 
lawn to receive honors and inspir¬ 
ation. 

For within its stately aura 
modern honor societies ‘‘tap' 
their newly designated mem¬ 
bers, whom they consider 
worthy for special commenda¬ 
tion. 

Those who nave lived long here¬ 
about remember how softly and 
beautifully the chimes rang for 
the passing of a beloved professor, 
Richard C. Barrett. He had been 
State Superintendents of Public In¬ 
struction and a teacher at ISC in 
1909 when death struck him down 
in his prime. 

His services were held from Mor¬ 
rill hall cnapel with interment in 
the little college cemetery care¬ 
fully carried there by loving 
hands. It was for him the bells 
played ‘Nearer My Ged To Thee”, 


the wonderful hymn that had 
marked the passing of President 
McKinley—and those who heard 
never forgot the poignancy ot that 
hour. 

Another, though happier, ocas- 
sion when the bells rang out was 
on the wedding day of the Herman 
Knapps’ daughter, Hermine. Sea¬ 
man Knapp affectionately fulfill¬ 
ed a wish his sister had made to 
be awakened on her wedding morn¬ 
ing by the bells she loved so well. 
Ar.d so at sunrise on that sum¬ 
mer day the bells of Iowa State 
chimed out the delightful 'Tis Thy 
Wedding Morning, Rise Sweet Maid. 
Arise.” Even the ’ovelv ceremony 
on the lawn across from the Knoll 
could not surpass the bells ring¬ 
ing out their romantic message on 
the sweet morning air. 

Bells Donated 

On Dr. Stantons deaths in 1920 he 
left a special bequest for the pur¬ 
pose of installing 26 additional 
bells. This changed the chime of 10 
bells to a carillon of 36. The first 10 
bells were the first ones to leave 
Europe as scientifically tuned 
chimes and they came from the 
John Taylor foundry in Loughbor¬ 
ough, England. 

The twenty six bells, when they 
came to be added, with their steel 
frames weighed 40,096 pounds. The 
smallest weighed 29 pounds and 
the largest 5.737. The clapper of 
the largest bell weighs 175 pounds 


all by itself and all of the heavy 
clappers have to be counterbalanc¬ 
ed to make playing easier. 

There are 36 keys that are played 
by striking with a clenched fist— 
and ihen there are 17 pedals used. 
The key^. end the pedals are con¬ 
nected and the carilloneur sits at a 
playing device very much like an 
organ. 

The bells are really graceful in 
shape and they have a beautiful 
scroll work adorning them—but 
they are so hard to get to that 
few people have ever seen them. 
But like many of the wonderful 
things of beauty in life we know 
their beauty is there. 

The first TEN bells that were 
placed during Stanton’s lifetime 
are appropriately inscribed The 
carillon has a range of three oc¬ 
taves—and although there are 
larger carillons in the country this 
one is considered to be one of the 
finest. 

It is no wonder that Iowa State 
is proud to have on its campus 
this stately carillon concerning 
which has been written the lovely 
song "Bells of Iowa State.” 
“Green hills for thy throne, and 
for crown a golden melody 
Ringing in the hearts of all who 
bring thee love and loyalty 
Dear Alma Mater, make our 
spirits great. 

True and valient like the bells of 
Iowa State.” 

















Anyone who lives in a town, if 
he has imagination and affection 
for his home, cannot help but won¬ 
der what that town looked like in 
the days of the past—nor can help 
but hazard a guess about what the 
old houses would tell if they could 
nod shingled old heads and speak 
of happenings of the past within 
their richly historic walls. 

What tales the stairs of old busi¬ 
ness establishments could creak 
out if they told of the footsteps that 
passed over them on their way to 
doctors or attorneys or merchants 
places of business. 

Inanimate objects like these can 
not grant these nostalgic wishes— 
but they CAN be recreated through 
oldtime pictures and reminiscen¬ 
ces.. So, we have gathered togeth¬ 
er word and camera studies to 
help visualize the past. 

We reckon the birth year of 
our town as 1864 because that 
was when it was incorporated. 
But Ames was a thriving little 
prairie village a good six years 
earlier. 

There may not have been many 
pioneers here, but they were the 
kind of folks that made things 
hum—as witness their concerted 
action to start the Iowa Agricul¬ 
tural college before they them¬ 
selves were incorporated. 

All the houses at first, with the 
exception of a few farm cabins, 
were located south of what later 
became the railroad right of way. 

All these houses were more or 
less centered around what became 
Duff street when the town grew 
larger. 

After the original little Hoggatt 
school was outgrown, the first real 
school was built (known as South 
school'. It stood where Lincoln 
school does today on S. Kellogg. 

Such early families as the Lodds 
(George and Henry), the W. G. 
Wrights, this family has descend- 
ents at Nevada where they mar¬ 
ried into the Ringheim family' the 
Watts (that was Mrs. Frank 
Schleiters first home in Ames with 
her editor father', the Boyds, the 
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Hutchinsons, the Hemstreets and 
three doctors, Fairchild, Meridith 
and Starr, made their homes in the 
southeast district. 

Then there was Pete Castle a lit¬ 
tle later. He was conductor on “the 
fascinating railroad train.” He liv¬ 
ed a block east of what is now 
Sumner and obligingly took down 
his fence so the youngsters could 
coast down the hill at the back 
•toward the south. 

Quotes Recall Past 
Perhaps a few memories quoted 
first hand by older residents will 
help to create the picture of Ames 
through their eyes. 

Olive Stevens Damon says, “I 
suppose many people here remem¬ 
ber the one long street of Ames 
and the two fringes. Duff and Kel¬ 
logg. In that time the prairie all 
around was beautiful with its red 
and yellow flowers. People com¬ 
ing into Ames always remarked 
about the variety of glowing 
blooms of the prairie. 

“Beyond this was the timber, 
glorious with the red of oak trees, 
which are practically gone now. 
There were hazel nut trees and 
sumac and wild grape vines 
too.” 

Mrs. K. W. Brown (Harry 
Brown’s mother) told how once a 
month in early Ames a “Union 
Sunday school was held. Services 
were held in the old Regulator 
building on the southeast corner of 
Onondago and Kellogg. 

“The Regulator stood quite alone 
with no buildings near it and they 
used to have to out timbers against 
it to keep it from falling down. 
There were few children in town in 
1870 when we came here and not 
many for some years after, as it 
was settled by so many young mar¬ 
ried couples.” 

Mrs. Hattie (Christman 
Dodds remembered that ‘‘on 
the ‘Cap’ Greeley farm was lo¬ 
cated the famous evangelist’s 
(Billy Sunday’s) family grave¬ 
yard. The first divorce case 
that Mrs-. Damon’s father 
(Judge John Stevens) had was 


for the mother of Billy Sunday. 

She was asking a divorce from 

her second husband..” 

Mrs. Sarah (Fitchpatrick) Mc- 

Elyea recalled that “the south part 
of the Farm House on the college 
campus was built while we lived 
there. In 1863 the railroad was sur¬ 
veyed and the paddies came. The 
railroad was built with wheel bar- 
row labor instead of modern steam 
shovel methods. 

“When the immigrants came 
through Ames it was a wonderful 
thing to see the teams and covered 
wagons. A Congregational minis¬ 
ter, Rev. White, printed a paper 
(at Boone) one time for THIS town 
and it was called “The Ames”. 

“I came to Ames in a cradle 
within a covered wagon. As Ames 
was built, a road through it was 
made just wide enough for one 
wagon—and there was no way to 
pass. It took some folks who stop¬ 
ped at our house all day to get 
just from town to the college for 
they got stuck and pulled out so 
often. 

Miss Marie Baugc said her “home 
was south of town. Her family” 
came west by train as far as it ran 
(Nevada) and bought land at $5 an 
acre. I remember there was word 
of a town north called Ames Sta¬ 
tion and my brother and a neigh¬ 
bor got onto their horses to go and 
see the place. 

“When they came back they told 
us they had found the town. We 
sold hogs in Des Moines and it al¬ 
ways took us two days for the trip 
across the prairie because their 
was no road. One time my brother 
got lost in a snowstorm coming 
home. Finally he let the horses go 
their own way and they turned the 
opposite way he had been going 
and brought him home. 

“We lived neighbors to the In¬ 
dians every winter for years. They 
came to hunt along the Skunk riv¬ 
er. Among them was one old, old 
woman who would sit in her tent 
and smoke her pipe. I think her 
hair had never been combed and 
she had skin like leather.” 









Anna Graves recalled the night 
the Opera House burned in 1887. 
“The class that graduated from 
high school that year had their ex¬ 
ercises in THAT opera house which 
was located down on E. Main 
street There was no fire depart¬ 
ment and there was nothing to do 
but let it burn.” 

1887 Grads Listed 

In that class was Miss Lanning 
who taught in the Ames schools so 
long. Others were: Mina Giddings, 
Winifred Hunter, Annie Hemstreet 
Ada Cook, Myrtle Lanning, Ed 
Giddings, Hattie Sheldon, Sam 
Kooser, Gertrude Morris, Sherm 
McCartney, Flo Fitchpatrick and 
Margaret Bigelow. 

Mrs. L. C. Tilden says, of the 
Opera House that we have just 
been hearing about, that “it was lo¬ 
cated above Ben Reid’s Meat Mar¬ 
ket (he owned the slaughter yard 
you have heard of previously). 

“From 1883 on all graduates had 
their exercises in this Opera 
House.” After it burned the next 
one was above the Grove Grocery 
with stairs going up off Kellogg by 
city hall. 

“The custom was to hang the car¬ 
cass of an animal around the walls 
of a market and the east wall of 
Reids was hung with several when 
the fire broke out. The smell at 
first was wonderful.” 

“Someone asked Mrs. Tilden 
where HER class would grad¬ 
uate now that the Opera House 
was burned. “She said, “We 
were graduated from the new 
Methodist church. It was a 
brick structure with the speak¬ 
er’s platform at the east end 
of the auditorium and there 
was only a small organ. When 
the church was enlarged and 
the pipe organ was installed, 
everything was faced to the 
west as it is today.” 

Mrs. Taylor told about her mem¬ 
ories of the Bigelow house today 
at 1107 Duff. “It was there the first 
telephone of Ames was installed. 
It had a wonderful vine-covered 
windmill in the yard. When it was 
remodelled it was done over after 
an English house, with carved 
woodwork and hand wrought 
screen at the fireplace. 

Mrs. Lyman (Charles Lyman’s 
mother—Charlie later was the 
sales manager of the Tilden Pen¬ 
nant Factory) in remembering her 


days in the little village that was 
to be Ames, said that her first 
sight of Ames was an elevator with 
“Ames” painted on it. 

“We couldn’t get what we want¬ 
ed to eat in those days in the town. 
We could get chicken, duck and 
fish—but no salt. There were quite 
a number of Indians about and one 
squaw gave me some steamed 
herbs for my asthma. 

Sometimes 1 could get one egg 
at the little grocery store, some¬ 
times a little sugar. Cornmeal was 
plentiful but no flour. Some of the 
land about Ames was laid out in 
plots for the Civil war veterans 
and had to be ‘broken.’ So I led 
the oxen while my husband struck 
out the land with the plow. Our 
land was located south of the col-* 
lege.” 

Miss Etta Budd, in her day, said 
that she came to Ames with her 
parents in 1877. “We started out to 
travel here on a train but the 
tramps had taken charge of the 
train so we did not get to Cedar 
Rapids till late in the afternoon. 
That brought us into Ames at mid¬ 
night. 

Note the difference of rail time 
in these days. Miss Budd is no long¬ 
er living so we were unable to ask 
her what she meant by the tramps 
taking over the train. Sounds like 
it may have been an interesting 
story! 

L-Way Differed 

In her memories set down as 
notes in 1933 she goes on! ”We 
stayed at the West hotel and next 
morning rode out to the college 
over a very muddy road that we 
learned later to call ‘the college 
grade’. It is now Lincoln Way. My 
father leased land where the green 
houses stand now and we had a 
house there. 

“1 live now in our next home 
where old North school used to be 
at Eighth and Kellogg (northeast 
corner'. The stones in the school 
house foundation are now a part 
of my house. They form a heavy 
foundation, 2 or 3 feet wide in 
places. 

“My father planted there many 
of the trees still standing, the elm 
trees and the may day trees. The 
wild cherry tree was brought from 
Russia as were also the wild olive 
trees.” 

Jennie McElyea Beyer used to 
tell many interesting early stories. 
This Ames pioneer was one of the 


most interesting women to know. 
She spoke with vigor and her deeds 
matched her words. She came to 
Ames as a child in 1867. She says, 
“We arrived in Ames in the spring 
and stopped on the east side of the 
Squaw Creek and cooked our din¬ 
ner. The first school house could 
be seen just at the top of the hill 
on ths north side of the bridge now 
on Lincoln Way. That old school 
is now a home on Second street. 

“My father built on Beech 
street in 1868 and I went to 
school and college here and 
graduated from IAC in 1879. At 
the time we came here there 
were Indians all about. My fa¬ 
ther went to their village one 
time to get a pony and went in¬ 
to a tepee to get beads. A sav¬ 
ory dish was being cooked and 
a squaw was stirring it with a 
stick, then she reached out and 
hit the dog with same stick. 
My father drove the span of 
ponies he got that day for 
years. 

“When we came here we chil¬ 
dren rode in a wagon and we went 
to school in Hoggatt School that 
now is a house on Second street. 
When the new president (Welch) 
came to Iowa Ag college. Father 
had taken us in the wagon to pick 
elderberries. When he drove up to 
the postoffice he came back to tell 
us that the new president was here 
and wanted him to drive him and 
his family out to the Farm House 
at the college. 

“And so Welch went out to his 
new home in Wes McElyet's lum¬ 
ber wagon. The Farm House was 
then the president’s home and 
Welch was a carpetbagger from 
Florida. Not long after his arrival 
the college was opened and the 
governor of Iowa came to deliver 
the keys of Iowa. I was disturbed 
because there were no keys. The 
Methodist church was on the north, 
east corner of Onondago and Kel¬ 
logg streets and there we had ser¬ 
vices every three weeks given us 
by J. M. Williams, an Indiana cir¬ 
cuit rider. 

“He was much opposed to an or¬ 
gan in church and used to try and 
drown out the sound of the organ 
by singing at the top of his voice. 
In 1867 you could not buy a pound 
of butter in Ames. The first hotel 
was south of the tracks where the 
Mill now stands «Mrs. Beyer did 
not identify the Mill—her remarks 
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were written in 1933 > The first 
business street was S. Duff.” 

Mrs. William Beardshear in tell¬ 
ing of their arrival here in 1891 
said, ‘‘We came to Ames from 
Ohio and lived at first in the 
house with the stone corners, The 
Gables.” 

Mrs. Mary Bates recalled that 
collection plates of the Congre¬ 
gational church were black wal¬ 
nut taken from the Duff home 
woodwork—and made into the 
plates. 

We were interested all the way 
through the memories of olden 
times to hear how’ many Cynthia 
Duff tales there w’ere. This de¬ 
lightful pioneer woman was a joy 
to a historian, trying to create 
anew’ the atmosphere of the past. 
Mrs. Duff’s daughter was Mrs. 
George Henry Maxwell and her 
granddaughtehr was Jessie Max¬ 
well Freeland (Mrs. Lymna) 
thus relating Cynthia’s progeny 
with the Cole and Dudgeon fami¬ 
lies since these two women had 
been Freelands. 

Mary Templeton Bates also re¬ 
membered that her father, Ames’ 
beloved pioneer doctor, made his 
first calls on horseback—then in 
a cart. Then he built his own 
sleigh steaming the wood to 
make the deep curved seat and 
dashboard. 

The Templeton house was once 
just south of the city library and 
then in about 1883 the good doc¬ 


tor built at the corner that to¬ 
day is numbered 602 Douglas. 
The picture shows the house as it 
looked in the long ago. A cistern 
and an old slant cellar door still 
remind one of the house that so 
w’ell and graciously cared for one 
of the first familes of Ames. 

Miss Philo Taylor has told in 
past days about Grandma Benne- 
man the mother of Mrs. Black. 
Mrs. Benneman lived to be 115 
years old and her grave is at 
Kelley. Mrs. Damon’s mother, 
Mrs. John Stevens. looked up 
Mrs. Benneman’s history and 
gave the state historical library 
a sketch of her life. Mrs. Benne¬ 
man had once told that, as a 
little girl, she had helped her fa¬ 
ther cast bullets for the soldiers 
to use in the Revolutionary war. 


The first depot was built south 
of what later became Main street 
and Duff in about 1865. The first 
train, you remember, ran through 
Ames on April 15, 1865. This el¬ 
derly structure still stands down 
there in 1954 in use as a freight 
house for the North-Western rail¬ 
road. 

The accompanying picture shows 
the depot with one of the first 
little engines of the line. The date 
supplied us was 1867—but there 
are several aspects that make us 
think the picture may have been 
taken a little later. The men in the 
view are unidentified. 


Annie (Hemstreet) Waltmire 

recalled two presidents, McKin¬ 
ley and Teddy Roosevelt, who 
came through Ames on campaign 
trips and the enormous crowds 
that gathered at this old station 
to greet the important figures of 
the day. Mrs. Waltmire’s father, 
M. Hemstreet, came to Ames in 
1868 as a Civil war veteran and 
lived down on S. Duff near to the 
Erb family 

That oldl red brick deserted 
house on the Des Moines road 
is this Erb house. Mr. Hem- 
street was a carpenter and 
later went into the grocery 
business than a restaurant and 
bakery (the One that preceded 
the Talbott bakery on the south 
side of Main.) 

Finally he went into the real 
estate business and the other pic¬ 
ture shown is his office in 1881, 
located at what today would be 
216 Main street (Jenson Optical 
in 1954.) 

S. W. Hemstreet, the son of this 
early realtor lives in Ames today 
(at 717 Carroll). He was a tele¬ 
phone lineman who built the first 
telephone exchange i n Ames. 
He recalls J. B. Elliot’s furniture 
store. Miller Drug store and Loud’s 
Undertaking Establishments. 

Across Kellogg to the west was 
the A. M. Ball blacksmith shop 
A. P. Ball, retired light plant 
manager, was his son). 

Then there was the lumber yard 
that Van Chamberlain managed, 
the Hodson print shop and the Tay¬ 
lor and Gossard Feed barn. South 
of the track in 1881, Mr. Hem¬ 
street says, there was the Ben 
Wing Laundry and the Hawley 
Creamery. They were south of the 
Erb brick house. 

New York Names 

Main street had a New York 
hotel and a New York store at 
one time. Supposed to be extra 
elite with that name, I imagine. 

The hotel stood on the corner of 
Main and Duff where later the 
Jule Davis House stood (Davis 
hotel became the Ames in about 
1910). The New York store run 
by one Isaac Hirsh probably stood 
across the street south andi a bit 
west. Viewpoints on the location 
of this store were conflicting. 
Some thought it was in the next 
block toward the west. However, 
there were two blocks of build- 



























AT THE SQUAW AND THE SKUNK 



Ames high’s 1887 graduating class includes, front left: top—Mina Giddings, Winifred Hunter, Annie 
Hemstreet, Ada Cook. Myrtle Lanning; middle—Ed Giddings, Hattie Sheldon, Sam Kooser, Ger¬ 
trude Morris, Sherm McCartney; front—Flo Fitchpatrick, Margaret Bigelow, 


ings to the west of this early 
store which means it must have 
stood at the east end of Ononda- 
go. 

In 1896 the first Masonic Lodge 
was organized in the town. Wom¬ 
an’s place was still very much 
in the home with a lot of hard 
work in the church to give her 
“relaxation.” 

Men, however, needed clubs in 
which to spend an idle hour or 
two. So a Masonic Lodge was a 
very popular idea. 

In other pages we have describ¬ 
ed the furnishings of the early club 
rooms but we want here to include 
among the first structures of Ames 
the picture of the first Masonic 
Temple housing the “Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons.” 

Dr. A. B. Maxwell kept a 
scrap book with early facts 
about the town and this pic¬ 
ture is taken from this book. 

The old barn stood at what 
today is 410 Douglas (Pantor- 


ium location) between Main 
and Fifth — and the lodge 
meetings were held in its loft. 
Supposedly a blacksmith shop 
was at the ground level. 

The bare acres behind the barn 
when there was not much of 
Ames built up north of Main 
street in 1869. 

The charter members of the or¬ 
der included W. D. Lucas, L. Q. 
Hoggatt, A. McFarlane, A. J. 
Graves, Gal Giddings, B. B. Selby, 
J. S. Starr, I. T. Miller, M. J. 
Bundy and Ed Carr. If you have 
read this far in “At the Squaw 
and the Skunk” you know these 
were some of the readers of the 
day in those faraway days. 

After a short while in this loft 
the lodge vacated to “Cook’s Hall.” 
in the Regulator building over the 
Intelligencer office. 

Kelloggs Pioneered 

Racine Goble—whose father was 
Hank Goble, an early town harness 
maker — and whose maternal 


grandparents were the Kelloggs for 
whom Kellogg avenue was named, 
wrote a letter to Ames friends in 
1946 with comments on Ames’ 
early history of which he had a 
part. 

He said. “My grandmother 
Kellogg, with my mother (Mrs. 
Hank Goble) came to Ames be¬ 
fore the railroad reached there. 
The came from New York state 
on the train to Nevada where 
Cynthia and Alex Duff met them. 
Cynthia was my grandmother’s 
sister. The Duffs owned the land 
just north of town that bordered 
on North street i now 13th', I be¬ 
lieve. 

“They lived in a little log cabin 
about half a mile above the city 
limits. After the Kelloggs came 
to Ames my mother <Rosalie* 
went to college and taught school 
during the vacations. She met and 
married my father in 1877 and I 
was born the next year in a little 
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The fist depot in Ames and one of the first train engines to serve here are shown about 1867. The 
men are undientified. 



The first Ames Masonic Temple stood at what is 41ft Douglas to¬ 
day. The Pantorium is there now 7 . Meetings were held in the loft. 


house that still stands up on north 
Duff (1946.1 

“About a month later the folks 
moved to a new houes where the 
Lutheran church stands now ‘Sixth 
and Kellogg. > About the only 
streets on the north side of the 
railroad were Duff. Douglas. Kel¬ 
logg and Hoggatt. The Hoggatt 
family lived in a brick house that 
still stands at 507 Grand avenue. 

It was really one of the fine 
mansions of its day. The space 
between it and the town was 
prairie and swamps. A little 
brook ran through there just west 
of the old school house 'Old cen¬ 
tral) that one could step across 
during the summer when the 
weather was dry. But when rains 
w r ere prevalent, the high banks 
would be full. We boys made the 
most of this when the weather 
would permit us to go swimming. 

“E remember an old land 
mark that stood on Onodago 
street about at the southwest 
corner of the Odd Fellow’s 
building. It was a little old 
wooden shoe shop which stood 
a few* feet from the side w'alk. 
Billy Hewlett lived a bachelor 
life there and replaced shoes. 
This place was nick-named “Tam¬ 
many Hall” because here all the 
politicians gathered to hold their 
primaries and afterwards they 
should argue about their merits. 

“Among the strongest political 
ringleaders would be Col. Hoggatt 
and Hank McCarthy. The first a 
Democrat and the other a Republi¬ 
can. If not interested in argu¬ 
ments there were tables and cards 


there with which to while away 
the time. 

“It was a gathering place for 
many merchants and farmers who 
came to tov/n to trade—and as 
usual there were some loafers as 
w 7 ell.“ 

Like Racine Goble (you saw his 
picture as a mailman in another 
chapter) I too can remember Bil¬ 
lie Hewlett—but when I knew him 
he was a quaint little old man and 
Jiving tner. in the Odd Fellows 
building—which, if my memory 
serves me, he owned. 

Some one recalls that about this 
time the town had a band of sorts 
that played concerts on the steps 


of the Methodist church which 
stood on the corner of Kellogg and 
Main. 


Mrs. Belle Allen s memories of 
Main street in about 1880 began 
with the hotels. There was the 
Lawton House clear at the east end 
of town. It was run by Carl and Ed 
Little’s father (later an Ames real 
estate man). Then there was one 
called )he Revere House and the 
West Hotel. 

At the east end of Onondago 
street was the B. A. Lockwood 
Grain company building—at ieast. 
Mrs. Alien says it was there in 1897 
and a picture in January of that 

























This is the Hemstreet Real Estate office on Main street in 1901. 
From left are “Doc” Cramblit, Mr. Lyman (Charles Lyman’s 
father). Harry Jones, the Hodson brothers and Mr. Hemsteet. 
Note the wallpaper, coal oil lamp and iron stove. 


year shews wagons bearing 2,254 
bushels of corn that were sold to 
the Lockwood company for (and 
iisten to THIS* 11 cents a bushel. 

In 1896. a well known barber 
shop of Ames was the OK Shop 
.just below the Union National 
bank. It belonged to John 
Kintsley and was in that loca¬ 
tion for many years. 

On the way out to the college at 
the site of the Catholic church to¬ 
day stood the first Calholic church. 
As we have told you elsewhere the 
townspeople thought the edifice toe 
far out to do much good as a 
church. 

John Judge who had lived in the 
country west of here-came to Am^s 
in 1900 and established a feed and 
fuel business in the Regulate’ 
building which he rented from John 
Duncan, the former editor and 
postmaster 

Mr. Judge recalled that the 
scales for weighing his products ex¬ 
tended out onto Kellogg (the office 
would be at 308 Kellogg today) but 
the beam to read the weights was 
inside. About every weight busi¬ 


ness in town was done at these 
scales 

John Judge was the only Calh¬ 
olic man in town, though Mrs. Per¬ 
ry Bower and Mrs. Charles Tad- 
man were members of that faith. 

Church Built 

When John Judge and his family 
arrived these folks made the nuc¬ 
leus for the Catholic church. Mi. 
Judge remembers that it was only 
a 24x36 frame structure. Six years 
later this building was sold ana 
moved to Second and Oak and the 
larger church was built. 

The women had worked hard to 
get the money together for the new 
church. One thing they had done 
was to hold fairs — really what we 
cali bazaars today. They were held 
in the Armory Opera House and 
were followed by dances with a 
good orchestra. Mr. Judge said the 
money really came in with thi« 
kind of activity. 

Another church of long ago was 
of the Quaker faith. This was out 
at the corner of Sheldon and Lin¬ 
coln Way where today the Lincoln 
Apartments stand. Sheldon avenue 


at that time <1908* was named 
Pike street and this little church 
faced the corner with its spire atop 
a corner entrance. 

The picture shows not only the 
Quaker church which looks abou'i 
like any other little early church 
but also the barren background 
northwest toward Hyland. 

A large square house in the dis¬ 
tance was the Horry Cole house. 
It was removed to build the Sigma 
Chi house that stands there now. 
The church itself is still out on Lin¬ 
coln Way. If you look back and a 
little north of the Lincoln apart¬ 
ments you will see the Annex and 
if you compare the outlines with 
the little Quaker church you will 
see that all that’s missing is the 
belfry and the spire. 

West hotel was named for its 
influential owner and this 
house was a noted establish¬ 
ment in the state. 

Its register boasted many distin¬ 
guished guests whom Mr. West not 
only met at the hostlery door bu-. 
escorted to their rooms. 

Another business that was locat¬ 
ed along Ames’ Main street, ac¬ 
cording to Mrs. Allen, was that of 
an implement dealer, George 
O’Brien. His shedlike building stood 
about where Younkers store is to¬ 
day and one time when a heavy' 
wet snow 7 fell during the night the 
machine shed roof collapsed and 
the building went down. O’Brien 
insisted on a collection from other 
men on the street or else he would 
have to shut up shop—so they all 
chipped in to help because they 
needed his implements. 

Then there w T as the Adams Gro¬ 
cery run by Jay, Jim and Minnie 
Adams Potter. Minnie had been an 
IAC student and kept track of the 
books ar.d account part of the busi¬ 
ness. The Jay Adams part of this 
firm was Chev, Clint and Frank 
Adams’ father and the Jim was 
Mrs. Jessie Kooser’s parent. These 
younger generations are all Amts 
residents today. 

The business district in the year 
1889 came only to Clark street on 
the west and they-thought that was 
making a marvelous growth. 
Eighth street was known as State 
street then and after it met Clark 
street it angled off over the prair¬ 
ie diagonally up to what is now 
13th and then went north just as 
the highway does today to Story 
City. 

The rest of the streets were worn 
paths cut through the green mea- 
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dows and at all hours of the day 
people might be seen carefully 
wending their way across the 
sloughs a'd begs to the Main 
street. 

About Street Lights 

There were no street lights—in 
fact at this time Ames had no elec¬ 
tricity and the only lights attempt¬ 
ed were on Main. These looked -i 
little like those we have seen illus¬ 
trating the lamplighters of Eng¬ 
land. 

They were lantern type and 
didn't seem to give toe much glow. 

And here is an amusing fact that 
came to Light while we were dis¬ 
cussing lights. Early citizens in 
quite extensive numbers consider¬ 
ed street lights, when they were 
first suggested for Ames as “evi¬ 
dence of city extravagance.’’ 

Tildens store and Judisch Bros, 
drug store were both on Main 
street then. On the corner where 
the Union National bank was built 
w T as the Bosworth drug store with 
a pair of outside stairs going up 
the east side of it. There was a 
dressmaking establishment above 
that oldtimers think was first the 
stop of a Mrs. Meridith and later of 
Belle Rutherford. 

McClain 'Howard* had the next 
store and then Tildens. On this 
corner was one of the famous town 
pumps, in fact THE famous one. 


for most of the tales of early gath¬ 
erings were at this easterly pump 

The story of the woman who 
washed her newborn babe in the 
waters of the town pump, was sup 
posed to have taken place at THIS 
pump. 

The first Tilden Store was built 
in 1883 at about the location of the 
Jameson Men’s Shop and then in 
1890 when the Lucas bank was 
built (that became Greeleys Union 
National). The next Tilden’s was in 
the west half of that. 

East of the Douglas corner 
was the Story County bank a 
little later and next cast was 
Capt. Charlie Hamilton’s gro¬ 
cery and Ben Read’s butcher 
shop. Above this was the first 
Opera House in town. It burn¬ 
ed out early, perhaps in the 
1887 business district fire, ?nd 
the one nearly everybody re¬ 
members was the one at the 
corner of Main and Kellogg. 

Mrs. Harry Brown, however, re¬ 
calls this FIRST Opera House be¬ 
cause she was in a home talent 
kind of children’s program when 
she was in the primary school. 

One picture of Main street yel¬ 
lowed with age and not too distinct 
shows the wagons and buggies lin¬ 
ed up diagonally at the board waik 
hitching posts and very faintly is 
the aforementioned pump. In the 


western direction on Main was the 
Bigelow 7 arygoods and K. W. 
Brown’s store. 

K. W. Brown was the father and 
grandfather of Harry and Farwell 
Brown respectively. 

At the corner of Kellogg stood the 
original Methodist church. In fact 
Kellogg was called Church street 
then because all three churches in 
Ames stood upon it. Two blocks 
above stood the Congregational 
church and later the Baptist church 
was added and stood at the corner 
of Fifth and Kellogg. Two Baptr t 
edifices stood there till the third 
was built at the college on Lynn 
when in 1948 Fareway Stores want¬ 
ed the downtown location for a 
parking lot. 

Main street had many changes 
then as now and it was not too 
long before the Methodist chui ch 
sold its little Main street bluilding 
to Christian church which moved 
it across the street west and north 
a block where Stafford’s bank is 
now. The Methodists then went up 
the street across south from the 
Congregational and built their sec¬ 
ond church. 

The corner left vacant on Main 
was made into a store building 
with Ames second Opera House 
above it Groves Grocery was on 
this corner many years. 


The second Opera House en¬ 
trance was at the alley way, going 
up from a north opening. A pair of 
wooden stairs, steep and dark 
climbed up from just south of the 
old City Hal, jail and wooden wat¬ 
er tank. 

The stairs may have been dark 
but, oh, the glory of the lights 
inside. They were coal oil 
lamps hung from the ceiling 
with beautiful shades and ev¬ 
erything. Two lamps were at 
either side of the stage, fram¬ 
ing it, and the foot lights were 
lamps with their glass chim¬ 
neys showinng above the reflec¬ 
tors which truth compells me to 
say looked like large tin cans 
with one side cut away. 

The auditorium was heated by 
coal or wood and cobs burning in 
an old round iron stove. It was no 
wonder the other Opera House had 
burned with such equipment. Even 
though it was considered modish 
for its day, it must have been dan¬ 
gerous. The seats were just wood¬ 
en chairs (kitchen chairs, the old- 
timers who describe them said). 
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This was the OK barber shop in 1896. It was below the Union National bank. Note the lineup of 
shaving mugs in the cabinet. They were personalized with owners’ names. From left are: barbers 
Roy Taylar (he lives with his son, Paul, at 1203 Wilson), A! House. Bert Cramblit and John Kints- 


ley; customers Elmer Sowers, an unidentified man. Jim Fowler and A1 Winter. 





These could be set in rows to view 
the stage or pushed aside for danc¬ 
ing and the like. 

Not only professionals trod the 
boards in the old Opery House but 
home talent productions and bene¬ 
fits were held there too. Ministrel 
shows seem to have been the favor¬ 
ites and between acts children and 
the young beauties of the day ad¬ 
vertised for the business firms of 
the city. This of course was to pay 
the expenses. We have pictures to 
show these advertisements that 
were so much the rage. There is 
one of a group wearing aprons and 
Mrs. L. C. Tilden recalls that that 
night Becky Hoggatt Loud had bak¬ 
ed a real cake on the stage. 

You can see these pioneers were 
the ones who conceived a lot of the 
ideas for the things we do today. 
This procedure was probably the 
first Ames cooking school or dem¬ 
onstration of how-to-do. 

Girls Helped Advertise 

Mrs. Nellie Allen gave me anoth¬ 
er picture of a bevy of young girl 
advertisers taken in 1892. Henry 
Wilson, the editor of the Intelligen¬ 
cer and the only man in the pic¬ 
ture promoted these advertising af¬ 
fairs. The three center girls are 
still living in Ames today and all 
(if they will not mind my mention¬ 
ing it, are in their seventies). 

They are Nellie Selby Allen, 



who was representing her hus¬ 
bands livery wearing a riding 
habit and with a white tie at her 
throat, Lydia Watts Schleiter and 
Kess Lincoln Logsdon. The Allens 
always got complementary tickets 
to ‘Opery House’ production be¬ 
cause their livery stable, just 
across the street west, had a big 
wooden side that could be used as 
a billboard for advertising the cur¬ 
rent bill on the stage. 

Mrs. Allen recalls they always 
sat with the Parley Sheldons, who 
also got “comps”, he being may¬ 
or; and with Professor and Mrs. 
Budd and their daughter Etta, who 
were on the comp list because of 
Etta’s talents with scenery. 

One time a home talent aggre¬ 
gation was putting on “Arabian 
Nights” and had to have a white 
horse for the sake of realism. 
Jay Allen, Nellie’s husband, good 
naturedly provided one and then 
had to build a ramp up the stairs 
of the opera house to get the ani¬ 
mal he had promised up to the 
stage. It did add just the right 
touch to the production to be sure. 
That was one way Jay Allen earn¬ 
ed his right to comp tickets no 
doubt. 

It is no doubt also that this early 
“Opera House” was the amuse¬ 
ment center of the town. Besides 
the home talent acts, high stepping 


cake walkers, gay ballad singers 
and rollicking comedy teams tour¬ 
ed the country. No movies or radio 
and TV had yet dimmed the suscep- 
tibilites for enjoyment of these au¬ 
diences. Not even Chautauqua had 
as yet created a blase audience — 
and so all the Thespians, regard¬ 
less of talents were applauded to 
the rafters. 

Later such grand old men of the 
theatre as A1 Jolson and Eddie 
Cantor were to trod the same road 
to stardom. It had its points, too. 
for live audiences are the real 
teachers of timing and technique. 
A1 Jolson never, as near as I 
know, came to Ames but he did 
appear at Marshalltown and there 
were those who went by train to 
see him even way back when. 

This second Ames legitimate 
theatre lasted quite a spell, 
it is believed until around 1906. 
Then it betook itself and its 
arts to the Armory whose 
spacious floor had accomodat¬ 
ed the National Guard of the 
town. The Guard had been un¬ 
able to hold the building for 
financial reasons and it stood 
empty and was taken for the 
theatre. (O’Neils Dairy bought 
this place and its gray cement 
block structure is in use as 
their factory and store today). 
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This was Old Central, torn down in 1938. The west part was in use almost 50 years. High school, 
1953 on this location. 


Iowa State college, at the time 
this was Ames Opera house, had 
no auditorium if its own that was 
large enough to permit its class 
plays and college productions so 
they came downtown then for 
those things. It was quite the thing 
then to dress formally for the 
“theatah” and waving fans, full 
skirts and long kid gloves have 
paraded self consciously down the 
isles of this gray building. 

The town that supported the 
stores we have just heard about— 
and the shows that came to the 
opera house had to have schools 
for the younger part of the popula¬ 
tion and the first school was a one 
room building put up in 1866. It 
was located east of Squaw Creek 
and above what was to become the 
main line of the Northwestern rail¬ 
road. It was known as Hoggatt 
school because it was built on the 
Hoggatt farm land. 

According to Harvey Taylor this 
venerable school still stand today. 
It is part of the Bert Stoopes house 
at 1008 Fourth. That’s 87 years 
this little building has stood in 
Ames—and any way you look at it 
that’s quite a number of years. 
Henry May was the teacher of this 
first school and the town consid¬ 
ered itself extremely fortunate to 
have that kind of teacher. He had 
had diplomatic service and a very 


distinguished back-ground as you 
will recall from other pages. 

In 1868 the second school build¬ 
ing was in use at the location of 
Lincoln school today. This was a 
much better building and had cost 
the citizens $450. It was two stories 
and the roster of those children 
who attended includes many whose 
names you will recognize. 

There was Sarah Fitchpatrick 
who was later to become Mrs. Wes 
McElyea. 

Others attending this school were 
Jim Adams, Ames grocer; John 
Hoggatt, John Kintzley, M. K. 
Smith, later to become William 
West’s son-in-law and manager of 
the Dinky; and two of Dan McCar¬ 
thy’s children, Willard and Marie 
(Mrs. H. F. Carrell, prominent 
Des Moines club woman). 

Another School Opened 

Six years later Ames had grown 
enough to want a school on the 
north side of town and a primary 
school was opened in a frame 
house that stood across the street 
east of the City Library of today. 
Parents paid so much for each 
pupil at these early schools be¬ 
cause there was no tax provision 
made for school support. The 
teachers boarded around with the 


pupils parents and heat for the 
school building was furnished by 
each pupil bringing his share of 
wood to feed the iron stove. The 
school marms and masters not 
only had to be teachers but good 
firemen and janitors 

Seats in these first schools were 
benches running the entire side of 
the room and fastened to the side 
of the wall. Desks were managed 
by placing planks on supports in 
front of these seats. The old-time 
teacher could pace along between 
the two facing rows of pupils and 
see everything that was going on. 
When these crude arrangements 
changed to double seats you can 
see how elegant the seat and desk 
seemed and how much progress 
had been made. 

A school that isn’t mentioned in 
school records was located in the 
town. It was on the corner at Fifth 
and Kellogg and was the white 
frame building that had at one 
time been the Methodist and then 
the Christian church. When the 
Christian church was built at Fifth 
and Burnett the little frame 
structure they left must have been 
used for a school. Margie Watts 
Sowers taught there at one time. 
No one seems to know how long 
it was in use. 

Perhaps it was used when the 
four room frame building at 
Eighth and Kellogg that was Ames 
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next school, was outgrown by the 
bounding population of Ames. This 
stood on the Budd property that 
everyone called the “Etta Budd 
house” in the early 1900s because 
Miss Budd was the sole surviving 
member of her family. The school 
was there first however and the 
brick Budd house that still stands 
today as an apartment house was 
built by a firm of realtors named 
Shields and Cook. They built the 
brick house using the foundation 
of the old school house. 

Professor Budd and his fam¬ 
ily had been living out on the 
campus as nearly everyone did 
at first that was employed 
there, for getting back and 
forth was a chore that was 
well nigh insurmountable when 
it had to be accomplished ev¬ 
ery day. The Budds had lived 
near the greenhouses in an old 
fashioned house with very tall 
narrow doors. 

Mrs. Budd was a large and big 
boned woman with ample hips and 
she complained that she wore her 
dresses out squeezing through 
these doors. So SHE was glad to 
move to downtown Ames and her 
new home. 

Then the college staff were mov¬ 
ing down to the city more, for the 
horse drawn bus had been replac¬ 
ed by the Dinky and it was easier 
to get back and forth by about 
1897. The Budd house was a very 
social place at all times. The 
couple had one daughter Etta who 
was a very pretty and talented 
young woman and of course part 
of the company was on account 
of her. 

One old timer told me Prof. 
Budd had a quiet sense of humor 
and when one Sunday evening un¬ 
expected guests arrived he invit¬ 
ed them in with a chuckle and in 
his quaint dry mnaner excused 
him a moment while he told Mrs. 
Budd they had more guests and 
she must add some water to the 
grapejuice. The Budds were noted 
for their home made grapejuice so 
this sounds like a true story. 

Following the school that furnish¬ 
ed the foundation for the Budd 
house came Old Central, as it 
came in time to be called by ev¬ 
eryone with both affection and 
nostalgia. This building which was 
to serve the community for almost 
50 years, was started in 1880 with 
the issuance of bonds and its cor¬ 


AT THE SQUAW AND THE SKUNK 


nerstone was laid in 1881. The or¬ 
iginal cost was $10,000 and there 
were five rooms on the first floor 
and three on the second. 

Frank Chevalier, a brother of 
Mrs. Jay Adams was the first sup¬ 
erintendent of schools in Ames, 
followed by a man named Morgan. 
Miss Myrtle Lanning, Ames’ de¬ 
lightful perennial school teacner, 
taught two years—during this ten¬ 
ure, she recalls. 

M. E. Crozier—he was Mrs. Al¬ 
ma Hamilton’s brother, was the 
first principal of Central school 
and still lives in Ames today at 
811 Douglas. Mayme Kaynor was 
another well known teacher of the 
time. She lives in Des Moines now. 

Fire Drills Held 

The floors in Central were of 
oiled wood as were the stairs— 
and the fixtures were of imflam- 
able materials too so fire drills 
were a deadly serious matter and 
when fire escapes came into be¬ 
ing several kinds were tried out. 
At one time they were simply 
canvas shoots like those used to 
carry coal in to basements, only 
not of iron. They were hooked over 
the edge of a wood window sill 
which was pretty sketchy fire es¬ 
caping. 

It was not until years later that 
the seriousness of the fire hazard 
made the Board build a heating 
plant outside the tindery old build¬ 
ing. 

In 1898 the graduating class from 
Central was described as one of 
the largest ever to leave the 
school. The number was 17! Mrs. 
Lew Cole was one of the members 
of this class. She still lives in 
Ames, at 522 Crawford. Grades 
given at this time in old Central 
were on the basis of 75 to 100 and 
there were NO extra curricular ac¬ 
tivities till 1908 when girls basket 
ball was started. 

“The Spirit”, which at first was 
not an Annual but of quarterly is¬ 
sue, was made up of news and hu¬ 
mor and was started H 1912. This 
was the last year Central was used 
as a high school building. Early in 
1900 an addition was built to Cen¬ 
tral. A wing was tacked on the 
south side of the east part. The 
building was condemned in 1910 
and plans were made to erect a 
new high school structure. 

Ames’ second kindergarten was 
started then by a Mrs. Clark. The 
school facilities were used but the 


venture was privately owned, if 
memory serves us right. 

The enrollment in 1911 total¬ 
ed 397 and plans for the new 
high school included an audi¬ 
torium that seated 700. a gym¬ 
nasium. manual training and 
domestic science rooms. 

Still further crowding kept Old 
Central in use till 1938 when engin¬ 
eers insisted it must be razed. 
During the year and a half that the 
new- high school was being erected 
the present Junior high school 
housed all classes operating on a 
half day schedule for each group. 

Needless to say the young peo¬ 
ple thought this was a lot of fun 
but the parents heaved a sigh of 
relief when school could be held 
normally again. Nostalgis tears 
attended the ruins of Old Central 
as her proud old walls were torn 
apart. They had sheltered gener¬ 
ations of Ames children who were 
now sending their own offspring to 


We wish that time and space 
permitted of a resume of all the 
wonderful efforts that went into 
making church homes in the new 
community—but perhaps the his¬ 
tory of one group will exemplify 
those of others in the main. And 
so I have chosen to relate the be¬ 
ginnings of the Congregational 
church. 

Records show that this de¬ 
nomination erected the first 
church in the new little town 
and we bring you the story of 
its birth and early days to 
show what all faiths had to do 
to bring about the many fine 
churches that dot our streets 
today. 

Church History 

Our forefathers knew that no 
town coulc prosper without the in¬ 
fluence of the kinds of people who 
wished to lead a Christian way of 
life. They knew also the advan¬ 
tages, as well as the pleasures of 
working together; and so the first 
church was organized. 

How they went about this organ¬ 
ization is probably typical of all 
the churches as they began their 
church model. Their thoughs were 
first for the religious teaching of 
their little ones and so in 1863 a 
Sunday school was started in Hog- 
gatt school which stood near the 
Squaw creek bridge on the college 
road. 
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This Sunday school was a union 
school and all children of the vil¬ 
lage went to it. The first superin¬ 
tendent was Thomas Grayson. 
Soon adults were wanting to have 
a service while they brought their 
children and meetings began to 
be held at somewhat regular inter¬ 
vals. 

Two Methodist circuit riders 
were among the first to stop by to 
conduct these services and the 
Rev. Isaiah Reed, a Presbyterian 
preacher from Nevada, was the 
first regular minister, coming over 
about once a month. This was all 
in 1864 before the railroad came 
this way. 

In 1865 the Rev. John White, a 
Woodstock, Conn., preacher, who 
was looking for a more favorable 
climate for his health, came to 
Ames and what had started out to 
be a union church movement be¬ 
came a different thing with a res¬ 
ident minister in the town. 

Meeting Held 

So on Nov. 5, 1865. a meeting 
was called by F. H. Kingsbury to 
start a church. Services were being 
held in the railway depot with a 
buffalo robe thrown over a dry- 
goods box for a pulpit and planks 
ploced over nailkegs for seats for 
the congregation. There were us¬ 
ually about 50 people gathered here 
for the services. 

At the meeting called by Mr. 
Kingsbury at the station agent’s 
home located on what is now Fifth 
street at about back of the Col¬ 
legian theatre, after a few inter¬ 
changes of opinion the group 
adopted a resolution to organize an 
orthodox congregational church to 
be known as the First Congrega¬ 
tional Church of Ames. The names 
of the charter list of members in¬ 
cluded three Congregationalists, 
three Presbyterians and two Bap¬ 
tists. The names of those who sign¬ 
ed the charter list were W. F. 
Kingsbury, Cynthia O. Duff. Ly¬ 
man Pierce. Robert B. Shearer. 
Elizabeth Shearer, Mary Kings¬ 
bury, John Whitlaw and Phoebe 
Pierce. 

The Rev. Mr. White returned 
east but in view of the beneficial 
effects of his brief visit in Iowa 
and the earnest desire of the little 
church that he should minister to 
them, he resigned his pastorate in 
Connecticut and came back to 
Ames in December of 1865. 


Early in the spring of 1865 plans 
were made for the building of a 
house of worship. The American 
Congregational Union aidedi to the 
extent of $500—the little church 
pledging to take up an annual col¬ 
lection for that body. 

Through the efforts of Cynthia 
Duff the building was placed on 
two lots deeded to the church by 
the Cedar Ra pics and Mo. RR 
company. It was at this time that 
Congressman Oakes Ames for 
whom the town had been named 
came forward with an offer of a 
bell to occupy the steeple and to 
call the worshippers to service. 

Church bells today are out¬ 
moded but the gift of this 
sweet toned bell meant a very 
great deal to the members of 
Ames first church. The first 
communion service was 
bruoght in a market basket 
from Syracuse, N. Y., by Mrs. 
Duff and was a gift to the 
church from a personnal 
friend of hers, a Mrs. Thurber. 

This communion service was 
used for 36 years until 1902 when 
individual cups were purchased. 
The pulpit Bible, singing books 
and plush for covering the pulpit 
was also a gift from Syracuse. The 
pulpit itself was paid for by col¬ 
lege friends and built by George 
Loud. It was used until about 1894 
when a new one was purchased but 
the original strudy pulpit was sent 
to a newly organized church in 
Runnells, Iowa. 

The women were not backward 
in lending a hand about getting the 
new church ready an deven helped 
putty and put in some of the win¬ 
dows. The church was ready for 
occupancy in September 1866, adn 
at the dedicatory services was fill¬ 
ed to overflowing. Mrs. K. W. 
Brown (Harry Brown’s mother) 
who had iust come to the little vil¬ 
lage of Ames wrote to her mother 
that she had attended the dedica¬ 
tion and thought “the Rev. White 
a very good man. They had very 
good singing which was accompan¬ 
ied by the melodian. Most of the 
newcomers were eastern people.” 

Dr. George Magoun—then Presi¬ 
dent of IAC preached the dedica¬ 
tion sermon. The dedication hymn 
wos written by charter member 
Phoebe Pierce and at the services 
it was sung by her five daughters. 
Rev. White remained as pastor 


of the little church until it was well 
started and to him goes the honor 
of having a law passed by the 
state preventing liquor being sold 
within three miles of an education¬ 
al institution. The Rev. White burn¬ 
ed the fires of life quickly for he 
died at the age of 37, only six 
years after his pastorate here. 

Following White came the Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert; then the Rev. A. 
A. Baker from Vermont. He stay¬ 
ed) five years and under his min¬ 
istry the church grew in strength 
and prosperity. He often preached 
in schoolhouses both north and 
south of Ames and is accredited 
with starting the Kelley church, 
six miles south of here. In 1875 the 
Rev. George C. Perkins from Mis¬ 
souri started his pastorate here 
and “with seven children and none 
too many” a parsonage was need¬ 
ed. One was erected east of the 
church on Iowa street at a cost of 
$ 2 , 000 . 

This house stands today at Ninth 
street just east of the Ninth street 
Food. Market having been moved 
off the lot for a later parsonage. 
The Rev. Perkins served here five 
years and two of his beloved chil¬ 
dren. both sons, are buried in our 
Ames cemetery. 

Vermont men seemed to be fav¬ 
ored by the select men of First 
Congregational for another Ver¬ 
monter came after Perkins. The 
Rev. William P. Bennett. This pas¬ 
tor was greatly interested in youth 
and education land served for a 
time on the Ames school board. 

Under his leadership an addition 
was built to increase the seating 
capacity of the church. An alcove 
wkas added back of the pulpit for 
the use of the choir and an en¬ 
trance hall was tadded. The bell . 
tower was carrier on up and com¬ 
pleted with a graceful spire. 

Just before the addition of the 
new alcove we find in the records 
that the first paid chorister was 
added to the staff when a Miss 
Pearson was hired in Jan. 1883. 
She was to be paid by individual 
subscription whatever amount 
could be raised—and was not to be 
the responsibility of the trustees. 

Under this man the Gilbert 
church was started and under his 
guidance the Congregational 
church at Gilbert became a reality. 
A commodious church was erected 
there andi from that time, for more 
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than 16 years the Gilbert church 
was yoked with the Ames one, the 
Ames pastors preaching regularly 
every Sabbath afternoon. 

When the Rev. Bennett left Ames 
he was eulogized as “a sturdy de¬ 
fender of Congregationalism, a 
brave defender of temperance and 
an active leader in education.” The 
the Rev. J. D. Wells were the next 
pastors. The Rev. Wells was a fine 
musician and did much to arouse 
interest in music at church seh- 
vices. During his pastorate the 
Young Peoples Society was organ¬ 
ized. 

Douglas Next 

The year 1890 brought to Ames 
the Rev. F. J. Douglas who was 
followedi six years later by H. Paul 
Douglas, a young man who was 
full of enthusiasm and leadership. 
He was no relation to the elder 
preacher It was during H. Paul’s 
tenure that larger congregations 
came to hear the forceful presen¬ 
tations of truth—and a larger and 
more commodious S3ncutarv was a 
necessity. So it was that in October 
of 1899 the corner stone of a fine 
brick building was laid, and in 
March of the next year the beau¬ 
tiful building costing $31,000 was 
completed and old! time pastors 
and neighboring preachers were 
present and took part in the dedi¬ 
catory exercises, an organ recital 
by Prof. R. G. Cole head of ISC 
school of music. 

The Rev. Charles H. Seccombe 
followed H. Paul Douglas, a very 
difficult fete for Douglas had been 
much admired. Seccombe was 
equal to the challenge however and 
when he left two years later there 
was general woe .among the Con- 
gergational members. He was fol- 
• lowed by The Rev. Horace Herr 
who remained: six years and whose 
greatest contribution was his 
spiritual sermons and his family 
of charming wife and three daugh¬ 
ters. Mrs. Herr was a leader in 
her own right and did much of 
the calling and youth work of the 
church. Gertrude Herr who taught 
mathmatics in ISC till only recent¬ 
ly was the eldest of the trio of 
daughters. 

In 1906 a call was extended! to a 
Massachusetts minister and W. J. 
Minchin joined the group of dis¬ 
tinguished men who have led this 
church for 90 years. Under his of¬ 
fice the first mention is made in 


AT THE SQUAW AND THE SKUNK 

historical records about a student 
pastor. H. K. Hawley came from 
Fort Atkinson. Wis , in 1915 to be 
the leader of the church that is 
now 50 years old. 

To celebrate its birthday the 
church held, an Open House with 
greetings and congratulations 
brought by pastors of other church¬ 
es. Music was a trio of singers of 
the church—Mrs. A. B. Maxwell, 
Mrs. George Judisch -andi Mrs. L. 
C. Tilden, accompanied by Mrs. 
George Hultz. All these names will 
be recognized as of those whose 
families and selves had worked 
long in the church. 

The story of the years was told 
by Mrs. Lydia Tilden, matriarch 
of the Tilden family—and by Ed 
Rex—who had been a long and 
faithful member. A beautiful con¬ 
secration service was held in the 
afternoon with the Rev. T. O. 
Douglas administering the Lord’s 
Supper. Rev. Douglas was H. Paul 
Douglas’ father. The anniversary 
address was given by the new min¬ 
ister and was titled “The Church 
and the Future.’’ 

In 1916 Frisbie House the 
new Congregational Student 
house, was completed and 
marked the first of its kind to 
be established at ISC. It was 
named after Dr. A. L. Frisbie 
for many years pastor of the 
Plymouth Congregational 
Church of Des Moines. The 
church had been putting away 
funds since 1914, again enlarge 
and rebuild the evergrowing fa¬ 
cilities. In 1924 the church 
started the ball rolling toward 
another improvement program 
and the present church build¬ 
ing was on the way. In 1930 a 
new organ was purchased. The 
dedication of the new church 
was in November of 1930. 

In 1929 Dr. Hawley asked that he 
be relieved of his pastorate for 
reasons of health and his feeling 
he was unable to offer as much 
thereby as the church should have 
—but the congregation made at¬ 
tractive offers of less work and 
after many prayerful meetings Mr. 
Hawley reconsidered and began 
his 15th year of service. 

The summer of 1931 however 
found him seriously ill and he re¬ 
vived very slowly from surgery at 
this time. He continued his ser¬ 
vices however, sustained by the 


great affection of the church mem¬ 

bers until 1935 when once again 
and this time effectively he ask¬ 
ed for his release. His pastorate 
had brought nothing but success 
and spiritual growth >as well as 
physical to the Ames church. 

The Rev. Arthur R. McLaughlin 
came next to fill the pulpit at First 
Congregational and as an expres¬ 
sion of their continuing love for 
their 20 years leader the church 
elected Hawley Pastor Emeritus— 
the first minister in Iowa of a 
Congregational group to be given 
such honor. 

Arthur McLaughlin was minister 
until 1943 and was succeeded by W. 
Murray Allan whose Scottish 
brogue and charming humor as 
w T ell as his spiritual leadership 
make him one of the most-liked 
ministers in the community in 
1954. 

This history—as presented— 
might well be the pattern for the 
many well organized and inspiring 
churches that today offer their 
services and moral strength to the 
community. Would that time to 
delve and space to print could 
bring each and' every Ames church 
history to you. We chose to bring 
you First Congregational because 
it was the FIRST church in Ames 
and because its records had been 
so carefully and accurately kept. 


Old skylines envision not only 
old streets and churches and 
schools but old houses. All give 
way to what we so amiably call 
“progress”—and fade from view. 

Proud old heads are bowed 
as what was once aristocracy 
becomes mundane and com¬ 
monplace and then, at last, 
useless. So the oldtime beauty 
of Ames faded to give place 
to modern buildings that in 
turn shall have THEIR day 
and give way to their future. 

Houses unlike public buildings 
have a way of remainir_ useful 
even as they are dispossessed from 
their original locations. An old- 
timer going over the streets of 
Ames is struck with an elusive 
memory and suddenly realizes the 
familiar house was once some¬ 
place else. 

Thus the original George Tilden 
home that stood on Douglas was 
divided into TWO houses quite 
early in the days of the town and 
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This is the original George Tilden house on Douglas, later split 
into two homes at 916 and 918 Kellogg now. 



The Wynn house which stood at 
705 Douglas until 1944 was built 
in 1880. 



The Greeley house has not 
changed much through the years. 
It is across from Mary' Greeley 
hospital. The picture was taken 
about 1940. 

can be recognized as 916 and 918 
Kellogg if you will look closely at 
the picture of the Tilden home as 
it once was. This huge old resid¬ 
ence stood north of what later be¬ 
came known as the Tilden house. 
There are many other instances of 
these old houses moving. 

One of the earliest Ames houses 
was built when Duff avenue was 



The Bigelow house was built 
about 1880 and was a show 
place of its day on Duff avenue. 



This is Octagonal House back of 
Lincoln Motel at 128 Sumner. 


the Main street of the town and 
most people lived south of what 
later became the railroad tracks. 
This old house was an octagonal 
shape after the “widows-walk” 
ones we have all heard about 
where the woman folk paced to 
watch for their sea-going hus¬ 
bands’ ships to return. 

No other house ever built in 


Ames caused as much comment 
and wonderment. It was down¬ 
right odd looking in the middle of 
a prairie land and if Dr. Starr, 
built it chose to be different, he 
most certainly succeeded. 

Oldtimers who have been 
within this house say its inside 
construction is not so peculiar 
though the rooms are odd 
shaped. It would pay you to 
drive down back of the Lin¬ 
coln Motel to 128 Summer and 
look at this old lady among 
houses. Originally the house 
had two extra rooms in the 
form of a cupalo on top of the 
rest of the house but the pres¬ 
ent owner removed that part in 
1930 and added the two dor¬ 
mers at the top. 

There were seats all around the 
cupalo that could be used for those 
visitors who came to watch the 
stars with Dr. Starr. The villagers 
always thought it amusing that one 
named Starr should like to watch 
the stars above. The old house was 
sold at auction many years later 
and the cupalo was cut down as 
too odd to use. A winding cen¬ 
tral stair had reached up to it. 

A house that stood where the li¬ 
brary does today was known as the 
doctors house because many phy¬ 
sicians lived there during its time. 
This story has already been told. 

Up across from Mary Gree¬ 
ley hospital is the house the 
Greeleys lived in before they 
built the grander home that is 
Adams mortuary now. The pic¬ 
ture shows it taken in later 
years (about 1940) but it is one 
of the old houses that has been 
left unchanged as to line and 
structure. 

Prof. Wynn whose “Portrait” 
you read in another chapter was 
more a part of the town than some 
Iowa State staff members and his 
home is included here for you to 
see. It stood until 1944 at 705 
Douglas and was characterized by 
the long grouped arcl.ed windows 
and its slanting gable. It was long 
a landmark having been built very 
early—(1880). 

The Bigelow house was built— 
old-timers tell me—around 1880 
and stood proudly on its hill on 
Duff avenue as one of the first 
showplaces of the day. The long 
narrow windows and ginger bread 
porch decor was typical of its day. 
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The Iowa State college band of 1901) performs on Main street. The houses in the background were 
just east of Clark avenue on the north side of Main. 


Oldtimers coming into Ames to 
look up old friends often exclaim 
over the Bigelow house that its too 
bad the lovely arbor vitae hedge 
is gone. 

The H. J. Stoevers live in this 
matriarch among houses which 
still stands in its original setting 
at 1107 Duff, though part of its 
once—rolling lawi. nas been built 
up by newer home owners. 


Perhaps the oldest house in 
Ame (at least part of it stands as 
an apartment house today) was the 
Hoggatt house, built in about 1873. 
The north half of the house was 
constructed first and later (1890) 
the rest was put on with a two 
story high hall connecting it to the 
old part. 

Solid brick walls sturdily have 
withstood the years that have 
gnawed away the vitals of less 
lusty houses and today this old 
lady still watches the town from 
her hillside crown. 

After Lucien Q. Hoaggatt died, a 
daughter took over the old house 
and it became the George Hultz 
family home in 1902. The tall and 
gracious hall with its balustraded 
stairs had a balcony at the top 
level and the middle window at the 


top front at one time was an or¬ 
nate decoration to this balcony. A 
small stoop type porch was re¬ 
moved in 1905 and the larger front 
veranda of the time added. 

Harry Brown in telling of old 
houses says that one of the 
signs of the times in the early 
years was a desire by home- 
owners everywhere to build 
bigger and bigger homes. In 
tracing such a movement in 
Ames’ early days, he told how 
the merchant Bigelow built his 
house first on its Duff hill— 
and it was the grandest house 
in town. 

Then came the George Tilden 
home seen on other pages. Then 
the K. W. Browns built at 1011 Kel¬ 
logg (only it wasn’t that address 
in 1878 when it was put there). The 
Brown house had a 12-foot ceilings 
downstairs and 10-foot ones up¬ 
stairs—and then it was the grand¬ 
est one in town. 

Too, it was enclosed with a 
fence "four boards high” and had 
its own orchards and landscaping. 
This old house which is now 75 
years old today houses the third 
and fourth generations of the 
Brown family and has served as 
ones of the gracious entertainment 


places of the town with Mary Til¬ 
den • Brown as its hostess 'Mrs. 
Harry Brown'. Farwell Brown 
now owns the home and "expects 
to own it when it is 100 year old ”. 

Remodelled Champ 

Next, the merchant Huntington 
whose firm was Bigelow, Hunting- 
ton and Tilden, built his house at 
what is now 905 Douglas. This has 
come to be known in Ames today 
as the most remodelled house in 
town. 

It was brick in the beginning has 
housed the Tildens, was once the 
Sigma Nu fraternity house, was 
owned by Galen Tilden and then 
by Jim Gilchrist and was each 
time remodelled. Twice a third 
story has been removed and then 
added again. 

At its first building it was a 
show place and has continued to 
be one of the nice homes of the 
town. 

The next house in the race for 
distinction according to Harry 
Brown was one built by a pair of 
brothers-in-law. Shields and Cook, 
who had made their money in 
grain. The house was to be the 
home of Cook and, built in 1884, 
has been known as the Lee house 
for many years at 1008 Burnett. 
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This is the Hoggatt house, believed to be the oldest in Ames. It 
was built in 1873. It still stands today, an apartment house. 


Into the wall of the living room 
in this house Olive Stevens Damon 
says two ears of corn were set 
in the plaster to show where the 
money came from that made the 
house. Of course when the Lees 
bought the house these were re¬ 
moved. 

The following year the two 
men bought North school and 
using parts of it constructed a 
house for the Shields part of 
the combination. That was in 
1885 and the house was known 
for many years as the Budd 
house at 802 Kellogg. You have 
seen this house pictured on 
other pages. 

Harry’ Brown added concerning 
the Bigelow’ house that the house 
that stands today at 1107 Duff was 
a complete rebuild job in 1890. 
Out-distanced in size and distinc¬ 
tion—since it was about the ear¬ 
liest house of those mentioned—the 
whole front was torn off. leaving 
the back part to live in, and a 
“Queen Ann roof and vestibule” 
were added along with the larger 
living rooms and so on. 

A “vestibule” in a house” just 
like on a train w r as unheard of at 
that time-so-everyone w’aited w’ith 
great expectation until this re¬ 
model job was completed. 

Iowa State college campus had 
several old houses, not many of 
which are still standing. The 
Knapp house (shown* with its bay 
window has been used as a prac¬ 
tice house after its removal from 
across from the Knoll for the 
building of the women's residence 
halls. 

2 Are on Lincoln Way 

Two houses still stand on Lin¬ 


coln Way 2154 was once the Pope 
house* A. B. Noble, English staff 
member, lived there and today, 
the George Fow’lers occupy the 
home*. Next door east is the Spin¬ 
ney residence of long standing. 
Only tw’o years ago this home 
changed hands after long tenancy 
by this staff member’s family. 

The west end at Main street 
downtowm was a residential row 
long after the street was built up 
otherwise into business establish¬ 
ments. The picture of ISC band 
parading in about 1909 shows the 
last three houses on the north side 
of Main street just east of Clark 
avenue. In the distance may be 
seen the place where today the red 
brick apartment stands at Clark 
and Main. The two end houses 
stood where service station is to¬ 
day. 


Another house with a long ago 
life of its own was once known as 
the Niles house? Dr. Niles, a mem¬ 
ber of the Veterinary department 
at ISC and discoverer of hog chol¬ 
era serum, was the owner and 
builder of this home. 

It is located at what is now 
known as 223 E. Sixth. This 
house, records show, has been 
owned by only five people and 
there has been no exterior 
change in its architecture (two 
very unusual circumstances). 

Another unusual circumstances is 
a secret passage within this house, 
reached by a folding ladder that 
disappears from view. The Ed Kel¬ 
ley’s who recently lived here, were 
visited by Niles’ sons one time to 
inquire if they had discovered the 
place. 


The living room fireplace in this 
house is made with tiles imported 
from Italy. They are not distin¬ 
guished for intricacy of pattern 
but because they are made from 
a peculiar red clay. The three car 
garage northwest of the house was 
once a carriage house on the Niles 
estate with quarters above it. 

Loughran House 

Another oldtimer in the same 
neighborhood is the brick Lough¬ 
ran house on the southeast corner 
of Fifth and Carroll with its ram¬ 
bling square design and painted 
brick outside, built in about 1890 by 
Dr. Beverly. 

At Sixth and Douglas, kitty-cor¬ 
nered from the city library, stands 
the onetime home of Dr. Henry 
Templeton. It housed this good old 
general practitioner and his fam¬ 
ily for many a year. Before this 
house was built there was a good 
yard on that corner, according to 
the memory of old settlers. The 
yard was covered with posts and 
cord wood and the pioneers went 
there to buy. 

The only time they could haul 
it away, however, was when the 
weather was at its coldest for the 
ground had to be frozen or a load¬ 
ed wagon would sink out of sight. 
It was no fun to be mired in the 
sloughs and bogs of Ames in the 
good old days and so they all haul¬ 
ed wood on freezing days. 

Where the Ames Laundry stands 
at 29 Fifth once stood an old 
frame house. Dr. A. B. Maxwell, 
Ames perennial city clerk, was 
purported to have lived there at 
one time and Harvey Taylor says 
his father, Charlie Taylor, once 
lived at this location. 

An interesting old house was 
that which stood next to where 
the Tribune Publishing com¬ 
pany stands now. It belonged 
to Mrs. Ruth Cook, a spry little 
old lady, wrinkled/ and diminu¬ 
tive, who was long a member 
of First Congregational church. 
She it was who took the wind out 
of Deacon Liddle’s sails when he 
became too authoritive for any 
good use. Mrs. Cook, in the early 
1900’s lived alone in her little dark 
brown frame house with its rick¬ 
ety front porch. Mrs. Cook was un¬ 
able to keep it up anymore and 
the railing round the porch had 
a resemblance to a six-ey-ar-old ur¬ 
chin with a front tooth or two 
missing. 






















The yard had old fashioned yel¬ 
low roses growing from an un¬ 
kempt bush and a small shade 
tree nearby. That house was as 
much a part of the Ames landscape 
•as any business establishment is 
today along the street. 

City Hall Differed 

In the horse and buggy days the 
City Hall stood on the corner of 
Fifth and Kellogg as it does today 
but what a different looking place 
it was. The entrance was even with 
the street and old block double 
doors gave into the small brick 
structure. 

A window on either side with 
stone trim above completed the old 
home of the city fathers. 

Separated from it and to the 
south was Ames’ original hoosegow. 
It was a one story building with 
two barred windows facing the 
street and a door set in a bank 
wall on the exposed south side. 

A vacant lot, or at least a part 
of a lot, stood between it and the 


alley where a facing door gave 
into the stairs to the Opera House. 
It was the height of daring to stop 
and peek into the barred windows 
of the jail and one 75-year-old of 
today told me she and the doctor's 
daughter of that day held conver¬ 
sation with a cell inmate one day 
through these windows. He was 
protesting his innocence on a dis¬ 
orderly charge to all who would 
listen and told the girls he only 
had a backache. 

Another house of ancient vintage 
that has just sung its swan song 
was the one that for a long time 
has been used as the Opportunity 
School. 

Last spring it was used in a Fire- 
school demonstration and was burn¬ 
ed to show methods of fighting 
fires. What an unseemly end to 
years of service to family and town 
life. 

Yet, perhaps not—perhaps the 


old house was pleaded to be useful 
to the very end. Certainly it had 
served its community well and, in 
its going, continued to serve. 

Peopling old homes with person¬ 
ality as we have here, recalls to 
mind a poem by Albert Rakers 
called 

Bygone Days 

“There’s an old, abandoned house 
Just down the road from me. 

And though it’s gray and weather 
stained 

The world will never see 
The happiness that it once had. 
The love it once knew. 

And even though it’s now forlorn 
It had its moments too— 

Yet I am sure it would not change 
And be -a mnasion fair. 

That never knew the pleasures of 
Children playing there. 

For it is rich in memories 
That passing years have shown 
And it has known the joyous thrill 
When someone called it home.” 











CHAPTER 8 


From Conestoga to Cadillac 


The history of any young coun¬ 
try is always the history of trans¬ 
portation and ours is based on 
transportation, too. 

Nowadays the term “Conestoga” 
means little to the average person, 
but to the early pioneer that was 
the name for the prairie schooner 
that carried him over the trails to 
his new home in Ames. Today ev¬ 
en the name prairie schooner has 
another connotation—for THAT is 
the name given to a house trailer 
by a company in Indiana. 

The old schooner in the days 
of yore still meant the store- 
place for the pioneer’s house¬ 
hold goods, his bed and shelter 
for the night when it was 
drawn into a tight circle 
around the camp fire. It was 
his equipage for the prairie 
miles. 

The bed of a Conestoga was 
made of well supported wood. 
Staves formed an archway to hold 
the canvas top. A man could 
stand erect in the shelter this top 
made on the wagon bed. Tall 
pieces of furniture were even car¬ 
ried within the Conestoga and 
there are in Ames today old 
chests, tables and highboys that 
came with your grandmother or 
mine across the weary prairie 
miles in this manner. 

Prairie schooners usually travel¬ 
ed in caravans, for protection 
against the ever present menace 
of unfriendly Indians, with the 
rear scout keeping a watchful eye 
on the train. Attacks fro mthe rear 
were harder to see as the enemy 
took cover in the waving grass¬ 
lands. 

Plow Carried, Too 

The stury “breaking plow*’ that 
later would be used to open up the 
rich virgin prairie might be strap¬ 
ped below the lumbering wagon 
as it swayed on its way. Usually 
the schooners were pulled by oxen 
for their broad feet were much 
better suited to trail with its at¬ 
tendant bog and swamp than the 
smaller-hoofed horse. 


These massive beasts were able 
to withstand the rugged miles bet- 
could be an exasperating problem 
as any pioneer could tell you. They 
mixed a small-branded cunning 
with the much touted “stubborn¬ 
ness of an ox” and neither kind¬ 
ly persuasion nor the lash could 
hurry them in the least against 
their will. The pioneer put up with 
the oxen, though, for horses were 
very pampered because, having ar¬ 
rived in a strange land, they 
were the only way a man could 
get about it. So they were not at 
first used for heavy hauling jobs. 

The prairie schooner belonged to 
the days of hardships, before the 
advent of the railroad and the 
“horseless carriage,” the electric 
cars and the streamliners. They 
came waddling over the Iowa 
lands before gas superceded cord 
wood and electricity shouldered the 
oil lamp into obscurity. 

Not many of us today realize 
how long the old wagon kept itself 
in our lives. Their bonneted heads 
were still present in 1901 when the 
Comanche Indian reservation was 
opened to white men. Oklahoma 
and Kansas still cherish the Con¬ 
estoga as part of their historic 
past and Iowans exhibits always 
show a few of these disposessed 
frigates of another day. 

After our forefathers estab¬ 
lished their cabin homes, those 
whose intrepid wives had not 
made the hardy journey west 
beside their husbands, came 
out by stage coach. Mrs. Lydia 
Tilden whose husband George 
was the founder of the Tilden 
store, once told me that the ex¬ 
pression “by easy stages” 
came from the old time travel¬ 
ing by short trips on the stage 
coach. Having seen a sample 
of the stage coach in which 
our grandparents used to trav¬ 
el, I can well understand the 
allusion. 

In the Historical Building in Des 
Moines there is one of the stages 
that used to carry our pioneers 


across the Iowa prairies. It is a 
Western Stage and has the letters 
W. S. and the number 202 stamped 
on its barn-red sides. Inside its 
wooden body you should see what 
our forebearers sat upon as they 
jounced over the rough and rutted 
trail. Boards! No less! Two of the 
more comfortable seats faced each 
other and they were resting flat on 
the hard bed of the wagon. 

A bad bump, it seemed; to me, 
would have been catastrophic. In 
the center was the rather wide 
plank that it can be assumed hte 
luckless men of the party would 
have to occupy to be at all gallant. 
No back rest here at all and the 
last mile of a 10-hour ride would 
certainly have been acutely un¬ 
comfortable. It took about 10 
hours ot go 50 miles by stage so 
you can see that journeys just for 
the fun of it were OUT! 

The stages had enormous iron 
springs that didn’t seem to “give” 
at all but must have done SOME 
good. 

Iron rimmed, rather wide tread 
wheels bore the strain of the rough 
passage and iron bands were cleat- 
ed onto them to take the wear that 
otherwise damaged even the hard¬ 
est wood. 

Rain during one of the necessary 
trips must have been better than 
the inferno of a beating sun for 
only a canvas top was used for 
covering on the stage and heavy 
side curtains must have shut out 
any breezes. 

Rain Interfered 

Rain did delay the mail at cer¬ 
tain times of year around Ames 
because of floods, in the warmer 
months, and a too-thin coating of 
ice during the colder ones. To¬ 
day’s tamed and gentle Skunk east 
of Ames was a formidable stream 
to get across in the early days. 

Only on rare occasions today 
when perhaps flooding makes the 
Skunk recall the mighty d'ays of its 
youth do we catch a glimpse of 
this river’s overpowering contra¬ 
riness. 
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The stages ran three times a 
week through Ames and. out to the 
Farm House stop on the way to 
Boonesbourgh. Charges were 
about a dollar for every 10 miles 
of trip and children rode, half fare 
then as in travel today. Only the 
very young and strong could stand 
a 100 mile journey made in less 
than three days. 

The driver sat high up in front 
with his gun across his knees. 
Most of us today have seen the 
counterpart of the stage coach 
exterior in the current western 
“soap operas.” We all like the old 
west “dramers” today for there 
is no danger of OUR encountering 
the trials and tribulations of those 
days—and they seem better in ro¬ 
mantic tales than the hideous hap¬ 
penings of our time. 

Man at least was free and not 
too taxed—which can’t help but 
appeal to present day citizens. The 
old stage symbolizes a past day of 
glory and a modicum of security 
from things that at least could be 
SEEN. 

So the stage driver with his 
gun at hand was able to visu¬ 
alize what he must protect. 
Under his feet in the place 
under the swaying seat might 
be payrolls or medicines, also 
his to protect. 

Sitting there, the driver was able 
to see far over the 'trail as his long 
whip urged his steeds on to the 
first stop and the change of horses 
that had to occur frequently. Here 
in Ames the stage coach stop was 
at the Farm House in “College- 
town.” There the mail was de¬ 
livered and passengers might 
spend the night. 

There are many stories about 
stage coach holdups. The stage 
coach ran on west and, in the vast¬ 
ness west of Ames, was helc up 
once and relieved of a heavy pay¬ 
roll. The driver according to re¬ 
port was more unhappy about his 
own $65 that he had just been paid 
for his services than he was about 
the other hundreds that had passed 
into the thieves hands. 


Spring wagons and buckboards 
(don’t ask me why they were 
called this) were evidently the 
next type of vehicle that made its 
way about our town in its infant 
days. 

These were lighter in weight 
and did not require such labor 


to haul. Then there came the 
buggy. The buggy started out 
simply as a shorter wagon 
which had a top put to protect 
the riders from sun, wind and 
weather. 

The seats were then horsehair 
padded to make riding easier and 
the top, resembling nothing so 
much as the baby carriage top, 
was held up by metal rods that 
spread to hold the top up and tri- 
angled into one piece at the bot¬ 
tom. 

This piece was hinged to the side 
of the buggy and thus would let the 
top fold and go down, resting on 
the back of the seat. When the top 
was upright it had side and back 
curtains that could be let down to 
keep out rain or snow. 

When young dandies went out 
with their girls these were what 
they rode in. They were called 
“rigs” and the youths of the day 
felt as dressed up and gay in their 
“rigs” as our generation does in 
its maroon convertibles. 

Hitching posts along Main were 
parking meters of our forefath¬ 
ers days and were but posts set 
in the ground with a hole cut 
through the top to slip the rein in¬ 
to. These holes were shortly worn 
smooth by the jerking of the hors¬ 
es heads against the tie. 

Sometime later iron rings were 
attached to the posts instead of 
the wooden hole. Some drays or 
heavier wagons carried their own 
hitching posts in the form of a 
“hitch weight” of heavy iron with 
a strap attached and a snap on 
the other end that could be clipped 
to the horse’s bridle. 

Fancy Hitching Posts 

Later in Ames, in the spanking 
silver mounted harness days, some 
very fancy hitching posts (at 
homes) developed. As cement 
horse blocks and walks of cement 
came along, the horseblock (where 
the riders mounted and dismounted 
from both horses and carriages) 
would be ornamented in a utilitar¬ 
ian way with decorative posts. 

At the A1 Walkee home on Kel¬ 
logg one of these was in the form 
of a black stable boy with his arm 
upheld to receive the iron hitching 
ring. Every child in Ames adored 
this one and wouldn’t pass the 
place with out stopping to pat or 
greet the boy in some way. 

Mrs. Wilcox at 163 S. Hyland had 
one of these ornate hitch posts at 


her residence in the form of a 
dog’s head. She had been offered 
$75 for it as an antique—but it was 
stolen from its post sometime dur¬ 
ing the night just last year. 

Even buggies were scarce when 
they first came in. back in the 
1870s. Mostly pioneer Ames rode 
horseback to get places in a hurry 
but the buggy when it arrived was 
light enough to make speed also. 
Fred Tilden who came to Ames 
in 1870 said that when he first ar¬ 
rived wagons had been a standard 
vehicle for some time. 

During the first year Mr. Tilden 
was in Ames there were onl\ three 
buggies in town. One was owned by 
the livery stable for hire to its 
customers, one was owned by the 
village doctor 'Dr. Fairchild' and 
the third was Tilden’s own rig, 
consisting of a top buggy and a 
pair of horses which he used in 
his business of selling fire insur¬ 
ance. 

“It was quite a distinction to 
have a right good buggy at that 
time,” Mr. Tilden reported. 

Lanterns were standard 
equipment on both wagons and 
buggies. It was a pretty good 
thing to be able to see about 
you on the early roads. On the 
buggy the lanterns frequently 
were hung underneath the bug¬ 
gy and on a well attended 
meeting night at First Congre¬ 
gational church oldtimers can 
recall seeing a number of lan¬ 
terns left on the front step of 
the entrance while their own¬ 
ers went inside to worship. 

As social strata grew up in the 
new little town of Ames some car¬ 
riages developed an aura of ele¬ 
gance. The first of this kind of 
carriage was designed to offer 
privacy to the rider and while its 
top was still built on square lines 
some attempt was made at grace 
and beauty. The seats still were 
like the stage coach ones, spring- 
less. 

Soon a desire for comfort began 
to motivate the carriage trade and 
the first phaeton came along. It 
appeared in the Gay Nineties and 
its seats were deeply cushioned 
and set low enough to permit 
lounging comfort. The cost was up 
there, a good carriage of this kind 
costing over $300 
The phaeton of my youth had a 
small seat set down in front, for 
the children of the family, with its 
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back rest on the dash board. The 
dashboard—for you benighted peo¬ 
ple who never were young in the 
horse and buggy age—was the 
frontis piece of the buggy. The 
horse's hind quarters were in 
pretty close proximity in that 
small seat in front and as I re¬ 
member it, we used to complain 
quite bitterly because the tail of 
our little mare, Dolly, switched 
the back of our necks like fury. 

It WAS fun, though, to sit snug¬ 
ly down in front in such a cozy 
fashion. On warm spring days a 
child could lean over and watch 
the roadway or the flying heels of 
the horse. 

REAL quality was represented 
among the carriage trade by the 
brougham carriage. It was really 
a coachman carriage and in later 
years was called a cab or hack 
and was rented to transport people 
dressed in their best to formal 
parties. It sported rubber tires and 
though they were of the hard or 
solid rubber kind, the difference 
in riding comfort was great, n the 
early 1900s this was the carriage 
that followed the horse drawn 
hearse to the burying grounds with 
the mourners in it. 

The doors for getting into the 
brougham were at the side and 
were kept from opening wide by 
the carriage lamps on either side 
of the drivers seat way up high in 
front. My memory of these kind 
of equipages hinges on a musty 
odor which always seemed to per¬ 
meate their insides. 

Girls Wait Tables 

Fraternities and sororities had 
now’ come back on the ISC campus 
with the passing of President 
Beardshear and it was quite the 
thing for girls in the higher grades 
and perhaps high school to wait 
on tables at the formal dinners 
these college young people had. 
Mrs. Paxton w r as the cateress of 
Ames at this period and it was she 
who paid 50 cents for the service 
rendered and chaperoned the girls 
back to their doorsteps when the 
job was done. 

It was not for wages however, 
that the girls were interested in 
waiting tables but because they 
got to see the glamorous college 
crew at their partyfying best. 

To the high school girl of that 
era the college miss was practi¬ 
cally middle aged and it was fun 
to see how you might act and look 


when you were old. On one occa¬ 
sion the Sigma Nus were having a 
supper following their winter for¬ 
mal. They w’ere downtown then at 
what is now the Linderoth house 
at 905 Douglas. The long dining 
room was fixed up as a bower 
with greens covering the avails and 
the greenery entwined with rose¬ 
buds. 

A very elaborate party and so it 
was quite late when Mrs. Paxton 
and her girls were ready to start 
home. The cab driver that night 
from the livery was a man named 
McCoy who always imbibed free¬ 
ly and that night had done worse 
than usual. 

So, instead of driving toward the 
homes of his “fares,” he headed 
out of town and to the nearest hay¬ 
stack which he drove round and 
round thinking he was on his 
way someplace or other. 

Mrs. Paxton was beside her¬ 
self, was finally able to pene¬ 
trate his addled skull with ar¬ 
guments and at long last the 
girls did arrive home. Not 
however before the fathers had 
been routed out and this put an 
end to the fun of being an ob- 
servor at college parties. 

About 1892 when livery stables 
did the taxi business of the town 
Mrs. Nellie Allen recalls her hus¬ 
band used to ask her to drive the 
livery surrey or cutter (which 
ever the weather demanded) with 
customers who wanted to be tak¬ 
en to the college. 

It was a long uphill pull through 
heavy sandy roads and when ve¬ 
hicles got to the top of the hill, 
that is now Knoll Road, they had 
to stop and rest their horses Heav¬ 
ily loaded wagons used to have to 
help each other up this hill accord¬ 
ing to Seaman Knapp whose home 
as a boy was nearby. 

They would unhitch one team, 
add it to the other conveyence 
and pull it to the top; and then re¬ 
peat the procedure with the other 
wagon. Doesn’t seem possible that 
the slight rise as one goes up Lin¬ 
coln Way could have been so de¬ 
vastating only a few short years 
ago. 


The first electric carriage, or car, 
seems to engender a dispute over 
its ownership. So fallible is human 
memory that two opinions seem to 
be extant r*n the subject. So we will 
just bring you both. 


Judge C. G. Lee, who came to 
Ames as a young student at 
IAC and stayed to make his 
name and fame here, says the 
bakery owner Talbott owned the 
first electric car, that Talbott 
had owned the first wheeled bi¬ 
cycle and then this first electri¬ 
cally-driven car. 

Othei oldtimers seem to think 
though that the first electric 
brougham was the property of a 
banker, not a baker and that Cap 
Greeley was its owner. This car 
looked very much like the horse 
drawn counterpart, the hack. It 
went at a very circumspect and 
dignified pace controlled by a 
“stick” lever on the lift side that 
came over the driver’s knees. It 
had pneumatic tires and seemed 
the acme of elegance. 

In 1897 the Locomobile was 
launched. It was certainly not an 
elegant car and it was powered 
by steam to the best of my knowl¬ 
edge. It was wooden in construc¬ 
tion with old wagon type springs. 
Its fuel tank, was a cylinder car¬ 
ried on the back of the car like 
a rumble seat. Whether it was 
the forerunner of the White 
Streamers which developed later 
1 do not know. This is on display 
in the Historical building in Des 
Moines. 

Winter Sports 

Iowa winters made tingling toes 
and merry doings and no small 
part of the pleasures of young and 
old were the winter sports. And 
what fun these ancestors of ours 
had. No lilies that sat by the fire, 
they enjoyed winter to it fullest 
and sometimes that was pretty 
much! 

They slid and went bobsled rid¬ 
ing over the glistening roads. And 
they made merry in greater luxury 
in the cutter and the sleigh. These 
were the glorified winter buggies 
and could be things of grace when 
hitched to a spirited animal. 

A cutter was a single-horse ve¬ 
hicle and a sleigh was pulled by 
two horses. 

Mrs. Steve Loughran had a won¬ 
derful “one hoss shay” in the days 
of my youth. This Loughran was 
in the implement business and so 
always had the latest thing in 
equipages. The Loughran Machine 
company stood at the east end of 
Main street in the building recent¬ 
ly taken over by Munn Lumber 
company for its storage. 
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Above is the IAC Bicycle club, former in the 1890s. 


Mrs. Loughran was the philan¬ 
thropist of Ames who functioned 
before Associated Charitie were 
thought of. She gathered things for 
the needy and then drove about 
dispensing them and frequently in 
her cutter would stop and pick up 
our family to go along for the ride. 
Tucked into the deep and luxurious 
cutter we would sail over the crisp 
snow with bells jingling and spirits 
high. 

Bells were attached to win¬ 
ter vehicles because they could 
approach so silently over 
snow and not be heard by well 
wrapped ears. Sleigh bells 
were generally placed one 
string on the breast band of 
the harness and a short string 
on either side of the surcingle. 
Don’t imagine too many of you 
today know what piece of horness 
the surcingle was. It was any kind 
of a band of leather that fitted 
over the horses back. The bells 
there always made the most noise 
as the movements of the horse’s 
body set them in motion. A string 
of bells also might be placed on 
the shafts of a single horse rig or 
on the tongue if there were two 
horses. 

Whatever the utilitarian usage of 
the bells, the beauty of their silver 
throated song as spirited horses 


set them in motion, was an ex¬ 
perience of the senses vorth re¬ 
membering. Today’s heated cars 
may be more comfortable but for 
stimulating fun and a merry time 
give me a horse drawn cutter on a 
winter day with good friends at 
your side. 

No history of Ames on wheels 
would be complete without men¬ 
tioning the bicycle. The peak of the 
bicycle rage was from 1896 to 1899 
and in 1899 about one out of every 
adult had one There are almost 
that many now but they belong to 
children and young adults and 
not to the citizen at large as they 
did way back when. 

The first bicycles were the 
ones with oversize front wheel. 

It was all of six feet across 
with fine wire spokes. Iron 
handle bars were set atop this 
monstrosity and an uncomfort¬ 
able hard seat was just behind 
The small wheel at the back 
was only about a sixth in size 
and was held to the machine 
with a curved metal bar that 
followed the front wheel up to 
the seat. 

Lou Tilden tried riding one of 
these things out to IAC when he 
was a student but a few trips up 
the hill to the school convinced 
him he should room out at Old 


Main and not try to negotiate the 
trip back and forth. These big 
front wheels could be downright 
dangerous and women didn't ride 
them, so far as I could find out. 

In the Nineties the cycling craze 
swept the nation as the smaller 
and even wheeled machine made it 
appearance. It was like the im¬ 
pact of radio was in the twenties 
and TV in modern times. IAC 
formed a bicycle club and a pic¬ 
ture of this organization is shown. 

Aside from the clothes the girls 
had to wear how they must have 
gloried in the equality the bicycle 
gave them! As the first of other 
freedoms to come women could 
expose a mean ankle without being 
branded a loose woman. This 
whirlwind recreation made a start 
on better roads too as cyclists de¬ 
manded smooth surfaces to ride 
on. 

By 1900 there were only a few 
cars but there were millions of 
bikes and of course buggies. An 
old paper recreates the irritation 
that one man felt when he wrote 
the authorities about the behavior 
of a cyclists on the college road. 

Seems a young wheelman ap¬ 
proached a carriage, filled with 
ladies, “riding in a spread eagle 
fashion” and scared the high 
strung horses into fits. The escap- 
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ade ended in a runaway (not an 
uncommon thing in those days) 
and the irate citizen asked “how 
the good folk were to be expected 
to get acquainted with the college 
if young show-offs like these acted 
thus.” Even then “no hands” ap¬ 
parently was the way exhuberent 
youth showed off. 

Cyclists Upset 

Years later in 1911 S. A. Beach 
of the IAC staff, Frank Linebaugh, 
Manager of the gas company, and 
Freeman Conaway, editor of the 
Intelligencer, were accused of vio¬ 
lating street regulations by not 
carrying lanterns after dark. As a 
result of their negligence they had 
caused the upset of three cyclists 
who were on the sidewalks. 

How times have changed! 

Mrs. Harry Brown tells of a run¬ 
away when she and a companion 
were driving out the college grade. 
The rig belonged to her brother 
and had been taken without his 
knowledge, or at least, advice. The 
frightened horse pulled the buggy 
off the road and down an embank¬ 
ment near where the Catholic 
church now stands. 

A farm house that is now desig¬ 
nated as 1006 Lincoln Way was one 
of two houses that then stood be¬ 
tween the turn onto the college 
grade and Squaw Creek. It then 
had as occupants a young travel¬ 
ing man, George Hultz, whose wife 
ran the 50-acre tract when he was 
away from home. 

This day was a Saturday and 
Mr. Hultz came out to rescue the 
damsels in distress, pull the car¬ 
riage upright and turn it back to¬ 
ward town, for the accident had 
persuaded the young ladies they 
didn’t want to go w’est any far¬ 
ther. They were covered with mud 
from the dirt road and tired of the 
whole affair. 

Mud was one of the discomforts 
of early Ames buggy life. Some¬ 
times wagons and buggies got 
stuck in the mud in a winter thaw 
and would remain mired there till 
spring. 

A good trade in Ames about 
this time was blacksmithing 
and an early smithy whose 
shop has not been too long 
gone was Ed Miller. His work¬ 
ing place was on Main but a 
few years ago was moved up 
on North Burnett across from 
where Meeker school is now. 


There the neglected little build¬ 
ing stood facing the morning sun, 
probably remembering times when 
early morn brought farmers and 
townspeople to its wide open doors 
and the clang of hammer on anvil 
and the stomp of horses hoofs 
made its days hurrying and busy. 

Progeny of Ed Miller live still 
within the borders of our town. A 
daughter-in-law Jenne (Mitchell) 
Miller lives out on west Lincoln 
way and a daughter, Ella, is mar¬ 
ried and lives hereabouts. Ed Mil¬ 
ler was an artist of his kind and 
his forge and bellows daily aided 
the shoeing of Ames fanciest nags. 

He knew the weight best used 
for carriage or work horse, and 
hammered it out from steel. He 
could place a swedge in just the 
right place to give the horse the 
proper help in pulling his load. A 
swedge is a depression in a horse 
shoe which collects dirt and the 
dirt sticks to dirt and gives the 
horse a firmer hold so he won’t 
slip. 

Horses hoofs sometimes have to 
be trimmed or built back into 
shape if they have been shoeless 
and Ed Miller was master of all 
such work. He was Ames “village 
smithy” that stood under our 
spreading chestnut tree. 


Another trade that has become 
almost extinct is that of harness- 
maker. A few still ply the harness 
trade but the horse is fast passing 
from the scene in this industria¬ 
lized century. 

A scene from my child¬ 
hood flashes to mind: The cir¬ 
cus parade is coming toward 
me from down the street and 
the lead man cries out, “Hold 
your horses! The elephants are 
coming!” We never knew why 
the horses were any more 
afraid of the elephants than 
vica versa—but they always 
began to rear and fidget. 

Can you find a child today who 
would know what that old cry 
meant if he saw it out of context? 
Yes, the horse is passing. And for 
that matter the circus parade 
packed, expectant streets is a 
thing of the past too. 

Our harness store in Ames dur¬ 
ing earliest times has some way 
become lost amongst the livery 
stables, the “breaking plows” and 
the implement stores. The first one 


recalled—and it could not have 
been the first—was the Hank 
Goble Shop at what is now 310 
Main today. 

In the good old days men talk¬ 
ed of 'bits” and “snaffles” and 
“hames” and a good set of har¬ 
ness was kept beautifully oiled and 
polished and carefully hung up 
when not in use. Sets of harness 
might cost $25, a “lotta money” 
with the dollar value at a hundred 
cents. 

The pioneers would have thought 
the whole world demented could 
they have visualized an ordinary 
family buying transportation at 
$2,500 and up. 

Hank Gobles shop smelled of 
saddle soap and good leather and 
a wooden horse swung in the wind 
outside as an insignia of the trade 
practiced within. The Gobles had 
two charming daughters, Kate, 
who worked in the bank for some 
time before she married and Rose, 
who married Roy Bradley, the 
doctor’s son. Both Roy and Rose 
sang in the Congregational church 
choir. 

The passing scene finally chang¬ 
ed the Harness shop into a leather 
goods store—it was the grand pap¬ 
py of Moser Luggage Shop of to¬ 
day—and at about the same place 
on Main street. 

Eventually the age became com¬ 
pletely mechanized but the only 
forerunner in the horse and buggy 
days was the railroad. Proud 
Amesites pointed out that there 
were “14 trains through in ONE 
DAY.” Seemed unbelievable after 
the slow-wheeling wagons and the 
plodding oxen. 

Railroad Builds 

The railroad in about 1899 had 
enough traffic so that it was real¬ 
ized the future would demand a 
double track over their right of 
way and they began the building of 
it. They also raised the “grade 
line” at some places and lowered 
it at others. The accompanying 
picture shows this process at 
Squaw Creek bridge. 

A signal block was installed for 
safety and even the Dinky town 
college railway had to “get the 
block” before it could go its chuff¬ 
ing way to the west. The trains, 
to the north, passed too far east to 
use the signal block and so the 
tracks were taken up and moved 
about a block west. 

















In 1898 or 1899 the Chicago North Western railroad built a double track here and also raised the 
grade at the point pictured above and lowered it at other points. The point shown above is about 
at Brookridge looking south. Note the absence of buildings. 







In this rather radical move 
Northwestern street was formed. 
If you ride up Northwestern today 
and look straight ahead you will 
see that you would be on the right 
of way if the street did not swerve. 
At this time Hoggatt street was 
the farthest west that Ames streets 
ran so the new street made where 
the old railroad tracks had run 
was quite a conversation piece. 

The signal block once in a while 
didn’t operate as it should have 
and you will find on later pages 
how its failure caused a wreck 
with many Ames folks injured on a 
street car that replaced the Dinky 
as transportation to the college. 

Watching the trains come in 
was a regular daily social 
event and Olive Stevens Da¬ 
mon tells of her school class 
hurrying down io the depot for 
a look at the iron hores and its 
discharging passengers. 

News was slow in reaching the 
little town and at the depot every¬ 
one could hear all the latest and 
see al lthe latest arrivals. Some¬ 
times, if old pictures arc to be be¬ 
lieved, the train’s arrival was a 
pretty dressy affair with long 


white skirts and parasols in evi¬ 
dence,—suppose it depended on 
who might be coming. 

Mrs. Belle Allen is responsible 
for a story about Mrs. Joe Mather 
who came into town from her 
farm home and sat in the old 
wooden rockers at the station ev¬ 
ery day. Asked why she spent so 
much time there she said she 
“enjoyed seeing the neighbors and 
besides it was so restful sittin' 
there rockin!” 

Then the heighth of every child’s 
ambition was to take a trip on 
the cars. It seemed the top in 
glamour. Traveling costumes were 
very warm and with long sweeping 
skirts could be very much dirtier 
even than today and taking a trip 
of 50 miles was an EVENT. 

Teddy Arrives 

Teddy Roosevelt came to Ames 
in 1904 on the first “Twentieth 
Century Limited’’. 

In the train he had worn a high 
silk plug hat and eyeglasses with 
a black silk ribbon and those who 
saw him remember he had an 
enormous heavy gold watch chain 
across his vest front. With his 
heavy brown mustache he was an 


imposing figure. He ordinarily 
wore his Rough Rider type hat so 
this must have been quite an oc¬ 
casion. 

Now once again to take a train 
trip is the average child’s dream 
for since his earliest infancy he 
has gone places in the family car 
and once again a train trip is a 
glamorous event. 

Thinking back on what those old 
family cars looked like, I remem¬ 
ber wind shields that tilted. It was 
the joy of the young blades to tilt 
the wind shield so the breeze blew 
tuggingly at the girls skirts. 


Cars in the good old days were 
a good foot narrower than they are 
today. Then 5-8 was standard 
width, I believe, and now 6-6 is 
not the widest. 

They were not self starters of 
course and that was the time 
when “it was a man’s world” for 
no lassv. however buxom, could 
fit the crank, and spin it around 
with enough force to turn over the 
motor of that day. 

So when the auto went it was 
with the man of the house at 
the wheel. And the ceremony 
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of getting under way was real¬ 
ly something. 

The spark lever and the throt¬ 
tle were set at a very exact spot, 
the crank was spun furiously and 
the car either jumped once and 
settled to quiet with the ominous 
“whump"—or it rocked like it 
would fall apart and—father would 
tear to the wheel to manipulate 
the levers till the engine caught. 

If it went ‘Whump’ and stopped 
father as a rule would let out a 
few words and wonder why in 
heaven's name someone couldn’t 
reach over to the wheel right be¬ 
side them and jerk those levers 
on wav or the other. 

Very simple! Except if someone 
DID try to help and the help was¬ 
n’t a success it was all the fault 
of the helper—and that was no 
fun. So generally the occupants sat 
tense, ready to jump to safety 
or to pick up father if he was 
knocked unconscious by the “kick¬ 
ing” crank. Broken wrists or arms 
were a not uncommon result of 
the cranking process for there was 
a decided knowhow to just the way 
to spin and let loose. 

I have no recollection of when 
or how that crank was removed 
but I know how a crank looked for 
it was always on the floor of the 
car where it could be quickly 
grabbed in case the engine died. 

Usually father would come 
vaulting into the car to quiet its 
shakes or to furiously move the 
spark and throttle back and forth 
so it WOULD shake—and then he 
would sit a moment while the en¬ 
gine warmed up rubbing at his 
arm for he always said he “got 
a jolt that knocked his elbow 
loose” when our old Model T 
started. 

We’re Off! 

Then he pushed the gas lever up- 
put his foot on low and with a last 
enormous shake and roar we were 
off at the tremendous speed of 25 
miles per hour. 

According to one oldtimer, tour¬ 
ists at one time had to advertise 
one week in advance when they 
went on a trip “so that children 
and horse driven vehicles could 
be kept off the roads” or be out 
at their own every’ place for the 
horse and buggy age was quite 
perturbed about the hazards of the 
auto (little did they know). 

When out touring in tht good old 
days Father’s cap and goggles, his 


driving coat and leggings would 
get covered with dust. Mother 
would pull her voluminous, ankle- 
length duster more closely about 
her and wind an extra piece of her 
scarf about her hair to protect it 
from the smothering dust. 

For some reason my mothers 
scarf was always green chiffon 
and I thought it was a lovely 
sight, almost on a par with Old 
Glory, to see it take the breeze. 

Wearing scarfs was not a 
whim of fashion by any means 
—but a sad necessity. For one 
thing the ladies wore “rats” 
with hair combed over them 
and they had a disconcerting 
way of blowing loose and show¬ 
ing the gruesome pad under¬ 
neath. So women wore scarfs, 
both to hold on the big hats 
and to keep the rats from 
playing while the scarves were 
away. 

A 50-mile trip in the days of the 
Overland and the Model T. Ford 
took hours rather than minutes 
so everyone who took a journey by 
car carried a lunch. It was gen¬ 
erally planned to be back home 
by dusk, however, for the lights on 
the first cars were sketchily 
workable, if at all. 

At first they were oil lamps like 
those used on buggies—and were 
set high at the side as the buggy’s 
had been. They didn’t help much 
in seeing the road, though, so bet¬ 
ter ones of the acetylene variety 
were put on next and they actual¬ 
ly offered some light to see the 
awful ruts in the oldtime roads. 
The ridge in the center of these 
highways was often so high that 
car mufflers could be torn off. 

Car robes were sad necessity at 
first for the early car was well 
ventilated and might breezy. Tires 
were only guaranteed for 3,000 
miles, though of course balloon 
tires were on the way. We didn’t 
have any then. 

The tonneau of the car was what 
we elaborately called the back 
seat and, believe it or not, the cars 
didn’t come equipped with bump¬ 
ers. They were an extra if you 
wished to put on a little extra 
“dog”—about like white sidt walls 
of today. 

Ventilation 

The top of the car was again 
modelled after a buggy and the 
fierce winds that blew around you 
when the car tore over the coun¬ 


tryside at the high speeds of the 
day soon reduced the top and 
sides of flapping ribbons. 

Heavily oiled side curtains were 
equipped with turning buttons so 
that come storm or rain they could 
be (as the expression was) “Put 
up” This required the combined 
afforts of every passenger in the 
car and even then you were as 
likely to be drenched as not be¬ 
fore the job was done. 

What we would have thought of 
the push button convertable tops 
of today I’m sure I can’t say. But 
I CAN assure you putting up the 
side curtains was one of the nas¬ 
tiest and yet merriest experiences 
of early motoring. 

Another never-to-be-forgotten ex¬ 
perience was touring by direction 
in the early days. There were no 
road maps but complicated direc¬ 
tives were published by early tour¬ 
ing clubs that brought the individ¬ 
ual who rode beside the driver in 
to the destination a gibbering 
idiot. 

Beside reading the fine print and 
watching the speedometer this pas¬ 
senger had to assume all the 
blame for losing the way, a pre¬ 
dicament he found himself in at 
least two thirds of the time. 

“Go one tenth mile south” Great 
Scott, which direction IS south?) 
turn left one mile to a church” 
(is that a church or a county 
school?);” road curves, take fork 
to the graveyard (just the place 
for me—I wish I WERE dead) and 
don’t be surprised if you end up 
in Timbuctoo: chances are that 
place will do as well as any.” 

This is just a small sample of 
the fun of early motoring. I would 
not have missed it for anything, 
though, regardless of how much 
I groan about it. Like the begin¬ 
nings of any great movement it 
was loads of fun to be in on it. 

By 1927 the pitfalls and the perils 
of motoring began to abate and 
highways came into being. Al¬ 
so, cars began to be made to sell 
to the women. 

Self starters—though not the de¬ 
pendable automatics of 1954 were 
at least operative a part of the 
time and women took over the 
joys of driving the family car thus 
assuming the greatest slave labor 
of the universe. Had woman realiz¬ 
ed she would be at the beck and 
call of the family from the two- 
year-old going to dancing class to 
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the octogenarian churchward 
bound, she would have played the 
old army game and done such a 
poor job of driving they would 
have legislated against her ever 
being behind the wheel. 

Part of the ads, then, about 
cars were that “they would be 
good hill climbers’’, for there 
were no roads cut down to 
grade and frequently the cars 
had to labor almost straight 
up. 

One such road was the one go¬ 
ing west of Ames and Boone before 
it came to Ogden. Many’s the time 
I have seen cars stalled on that 
grade with trembling passengers 
getting out while the intrepid 
driver managed the backing down 
process so another start could be 
made? 

One spoke of “getting a run’’ for 
hills in those days and demon¬ 
strators told of hills they had made 
“in high’’ with their product. 

Greasy Iowa mud always ting¬ 
ed the early attempt at motoring. 
There was never any limit to 
THIS hazard. We used to go, dur¬ 
ing college days, for weekends 
with a family in Ft Dodge and our 
trips back on Sunday nights to be 
in Ames for Monday classes were 
always times of utter despair. It 
always rained deluges, we always 
got stuck and had to be pulled out 
by some obliging farmer and his 
team, even though we drove with 
chains and complete conservatism. 

Having accomplished the trip 
home, however, we always had a 
topic of conversation for the days 
to follow on the experiences we 
had endured. The weekends in Ft. 
Dodge came when motoring was 
much better than the earliest days. 

In the beginning, the controversy 
over whether to go by horse or 
car was much bitterer than any 
question today of whether tc TV 
or not to TV. Cars were accused 
of being instruments of the devil- 
horses may not have been clean 
but cars were spouting human de¬ 
duction in the gases that spouted 
over the peace riven landscapes. 

Runaways were almost as much 
a topic of everyday living as to¬ 
day’s wreckage on the highways— 
yet there were those who main¬ 
tained the immense speed of 25 
miles an hour would end only in 
nervous breakdowns for all con¬ 
cerned. 


As 1 remember it, ruts in the 
roads were more apt to cause the 
said nervous condition for many 
a muffler was torn from the high 
old cars by the rutted roads they 
travelled—and then you would 
limp noisily back to town to have 
a new one put on else the towns¬ 
folk complain more than usual 
about the racket the devil-wagons 
made. 

Yes, we lived dangerousl; midst 
squawking chickens and rearing 
horses way back when the “auto 
was first new! 


The first automobiles in the town 
were owned by Worthy Jalbott 'he 
was always interested in being 
first). He had the first Overland 
make. 

The Little brothers, Ed and Carl 
are credited with buying the first 
Ford. Folks of the times think Bar¬ 
ney Knudsen had the first car of 
any kind and that it was a two 
cylinder Reo. 

Dr. T. L. Rice had a red 
Maxwell roadster. A. H. Munn 
had a Buick and C. G. Lee 
made history everytime he 
started his red Rambler. The 
shifting of gears in that car 
was a monumental procedure 
and could be heard for blocks 
around. Hiram Munn reported 
he rode to Newton with the 
Judge and it took ail day in the 
big Rambler. 

In June, 1909. Ames was a way 
station in a transcontinental auto 
race from New York to Seattle 
where the Exposition was held that 
year. Pathfinder cars came 
through in March to mark the 
route with sign posts and ar r ange 
for gasoline and garages. 

It is hard to imagine today that 
going from ocean to ocean by car 
had to have such meticulous plans 
made to insure success. One of the 
first purchases a journeying mot¬ 
orist made was a “Baedecker” of 
roads. They read “so many miles 
in one direction, then turn left at 
a white church or a red barn’’ 

Patience and ability to follow di¬ 
rections were absolute necessity 
in ye oluen motoring day. 

The touring car was one of those 
whose top could be put back, like 
an old buggy top. These grew into 
present day convertibles, but oh! 
the difference in operational pro¬ 
cedure. 


After the top was down the wind 
shield folded over one width on it¬ 
self and it was held erect by two 
long rods attached to the car be¬ 
tween hood and fender. 

Hart studio, shown in the pic¬ 
ture. was THE professional photo¬ 
grapher of 1911, coming in to run 
competition to Charlie Quade who 
had served the public in that ca¬ 
pacity, pioneering in the work. 

Motorcycles, Too 

It was about this time that the 
demon motorcycle was evolved 
and one of Ames’ young mechan¬ 
ics, Harlan Ramey, bought one. He 
and another daredevil, Bill Thul <a 
relative of the Copestakes), could 
be seen streaking over the coun¬ 
try side on their noisy steeds. 

The cycling costume had tight 
legginged trouser and cap that gen¬ 
erally had to be worn brim back¬ 
ward, for the early cycle had no 
windshield at all. 

Some inventive youngsters re¬ 
fused to give up sport even come 
winter and so they made a home¬ 
made motor bob. Neva Nichols 
rode in the back seat. They thought 
up a game with this outfit by run¬ 
ning it up Squaw Creek on the ice 
and it was a wonder they all were¬ 
n’t killed or frozen to death. 

The Dr. Copestakes lived at 615 
Grand with their daughter, Mrs. 
Annie Nichols, and the little Eng¬ 
lish doctor’s granddaughter resid¬ 
ing with them. Mrs. Nichols in 
later years was society reporter 
on the Tribune-Times. 

After the horse drawn omnibus 
that plied back and forth between 
Iowa Agricultural College and 
Ames had finally served its use¬ 
fulness and come to the close of its 
dilapidated way the Dinky came 
to take its place. The Dinky was 
Ames Toonerville Trolly, but it 
seemed very palatial to the folks 
of that time after the chugging 
bus. 

Where the Dinky got its very 
descriptive name no one seems 
to know—but the suspicion is 
held that no truer words were 
ever spoken! 

The motor cars, as they were 
more politely called were noth¬ 
ing if not dinky, even at this ear¬ 
lier and less streamlined age. 

The Dinky plodded gently be¬ 
tween the college and the town 
running across the “Prairie at 
5th and Grand and then on down 
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The Dinky plied between Ames and Iowa State college in 1890. It is shown on what was called 
the “Prairie.” This was land between Fifth and Sixth on the side of Grand. Hank Wilkinson and 
Frank Lang, conductor an dengineer, are shown in the foreground. 





The electric streetcar was the successor to Ames’ unique Dinky. 
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October, 1911, was the date when this picture was taken on Main 
street. The vehicles are a touring car and a roadster of the latest 
vintage. Behind them are a bank and a series of small shops that 
house real estate offices and jewelry and prescription shops today. 


5th to Duff where it turned south 
and went to its roundhouse located 
where the City Light plant is now. 
This was an old and venerable 
building clear at the east end of 
Main street, so old and so decrepit 
that one time the whole of one wall 
collapsed, almost falling on Myrtle 
Lanning who was passing by on 
her way to Central school and her 
teaching there. 

Miss Lanning who has taught 
generations of Ames children was 
much beloved and if anything had 
happened to her here Ames for 
many would never have been the 
same. She was this author’s 4th 
grade teacher and a daughter’s 
teacher in the same school almost 
30 years later. 

The Dinky was made up of two 
tiny engines and three cars, a flat 
car used on occasion—and a min¬ 
ute engine that puffed mightily at 
its job. When it reached the col¬ 
lege it ran along by the heating 
plant and then westward across 
the campus in front of Old Ag and 
Margaret Hall, to the post office 
back of Morrill hall. 

An early picture of the Dinky 
shows at this spot a cement walk 
and a flowing fountain at the south 
end ot Morrill Hall. The fountain 
looked like its water spouted out of 


simulated calla lillies. A class that 
graduated along about this time 
had made this fountain their de¬ 
parting gift but how long it was 
left there seems indefinite. 

McElyea Brought Dinky 

The Dinky had originally been 
brought to Ames by Wes McElyea, 
who, as a grading contractor had 
seen it in Waterloo and brought 
it to the attention of Ames men 
It had been used as a street car 
substitute. 

The engine for the Dinky was an 
old railroad logging one. A group 
of businessmen brought it to Ames 
—among these Fred Munn, Edgar 
Stanton, Herman Knapp, Mrs. Big¬ 
elow and M. K. Smith, who man¬ 
aged the line after it was estab¬ 
lished. 

The little cars each had a stove 
that heated it and conductor Hank 
Wilkinson fired these stoves while 
engineer Frank Lange ran the en¬ 
gine. The 4th Ward youngsters 
weren’t transported to school in 
ye olden days and the children of 
staff members rode the Dinky, the 
boys in one car and the girls in 
the other, with much hilarity and 
devilment to train and personnel. 

Morrill Marston, now Brig. Gen. 
Marston of the U.S. Army, the son 
of the Anson Marstons, was partic¬ 


ularly a menace in his bad boy 
days. He was a big fellow even 
then and things happened when he 
got aboard. 

The trainmen tried to disipline 
him by pulling out ahead of time 
so as to make him hike to town 
but he only came earlier and ef¬ 
forts not to stop for him brought 
his worst stunt. He simply laid 
down on the track, much to every¬ 
one’s horror. 

We downtowners simply 
loved to spend the night with 
the college kids for many rea¬ 
sons—but one of the greatest 
was riding the Dinky to school, 
with all its attendant excite¬ 
ment. 

The Dinky not only carried 
school children downtown but car¬ 
ried the students, who had once 
ridden the horsedrawm bus, out to 
the college on the hill. One time 
its engineer reported it had tak¬ 
en 446 passengers and their lug¬ 
gage out to Iowa State. 

Guess it must have been too 
much for the valient little train 
for soon after it was sent to the 
railyard at Boone and M. K. 
Smith, the manager of the Ames 
and College Railroad, announced 
that it was to be renovated. 

Steam pipes w ? ere to be installed 
for heating instead of the stoves 
in each ear. the Dinky was to be 
painted and cleaned and since 
some ingenious soul had figured 
out strap hangers for the street 
cars in Des Moines—those too 
would be placed in the cars of the 
Dinky. 

The poor little “engine-that- 
could” was evidently going to have 
to carry even more than the rec¬ 
ord 446 it had set on the opening 
day of college. 


Another job the Dinky had to 
take in its stride—perhaps we 
should say “take in its roll’" was 
carrying people from surrounding 
towns and Ames out to ISC for 
Excursion days. 

The very first public rela¬ 
tions attempted by ISC and the 
forerunner of divisional days 
and finally of VEISHEA was 
the Excursion. 

On the day set the campus 
fairly swarmed with picnikers. 
They came from every available 
place and occupied every evailable 
space. They all ate their home- 
packed lunches on central campus. 
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saw all the buildings, entered into 
contests, watched athletic and par¬ 
ade events and were pulled back 
downtown by the faithful Dinkv 
when it was all over. 

Frank Lange, the engineer, used 
to love to tell his experiences on 
this Excursion day each year. It 
was his and Dinky’s day-of-davs 
and they both about fell exhausted 
when it was done. 

One of the things that made 
Frank’s life hard, or we should 
say ‘one of the PEOPLE.’ was 
young Seaman Knapp, son of Reg¬ 
istrar Herman Knapp. Seaman 
had a deep and unsurpassed long¬ 
ing to ride the engine of the Dinky 
and while it was so filled with pas¬ 
sengers and making so many ex¬ 
tra stops was Seaman’s opportun¬ 
ity to sneak on the forbidden spot 
on the Dinky. 

So at the start of every trip-ac¬ 
cording to the old engineer, he 
would have to snoop out the boy 
from whatever spot he had chosen 
to hide till the train was in motion. 
It became a game of wits with 
sometimes Frank and sometimes 
Seaman winning. 

Flat Car, Too 

The Dinky had a flat car that 
was normally used to haul freight 
but when the deluge of excursion¬ 
ists arrived they were piled onto 
the flat car too and with legs 
dangling over the sides they rode 
to the college. The railroad always 
ran special rate trips at excur¬ 
sion time and the records show 
that sometimes as many as 15,000 
people swarmed over the campus. 

Many walked the tracks and the 
farmers hitched their teams to 
anything that would run and did a 
land office business toting the mob 
back and forth. 

The Dinky carried EVERY¬ 
THING that came to the college. 
As Frank Lange, its engineer, once 
said: “Take away the Dinky and 
all activity would stop.” Frank 
Lange hold how once he carried a 
keg of forbidden beer for a stu¬ 
dent celebration. 

The Dinky had two water tanks 
—you can see them on either side 
of its front in the accompanying 
view. The keg was to be carried 
here and when the Dinky pulled 
up past the depot to turn the en¬ 
gine around the keg was to be 
eased off into some trees that were 
there in a kind of grove. All went 
according to plan EXCEPT, some¬ 


one else beside the student dele¬ 
gated got the keg. 

Frank Lange and everyone else 
concerned were sure the keg had 
been seized by President Beard- 
shear who had an uncanny way of 
knowing all that went on, and do¬ 
ing something about it. 

Where alcohol was concerned the 
dynamic president was known to 
believe that an ounce of preven¬ 
tion was worth a pound of punish¬ 
ment. As near as Lange knew 
nothing more ever came of the af¬ 
fair except some bodly frightened 
boys. 

From 1892 to 1907 every two 
hours from 8 a.m. till 9 p.m. 
the Dinky took off from its ter¬ 
minal in downtown Ames and 
began its trip to central cam¬ 
pus. Three blasts of the engine 
w T histle announced that in five 
minutes it would be departure 
time,—then two quick toots 
and the ‘Dinky’ was off. 

Students, professors and school 
children packed the two coaches 
until they overflowed onto the plat¬ 
forms and steps. Most of the build¬ 
ing material for Engineering Hall, 
the Campanile and other structures 
erected about the turn of the cen¬ 
tury were hauled over this little 
two mile road. 

Even the mail arrived at Iowa 
State that way. Pouches picked up 
in town were carried out to the 
brick building that served as a 
book store, postoffice and waiting 
room and there were distributed 
into pigeon holes for later claim¬ 
ing. 

When the college won an impor¬ 
tant athletic victory the Dinky 
carried an extra load of empty 
boxes, crates and waste wood. 
Piled on the athletic field they 
were the makings of a victory 
bonfire around which cheering stu¬ 
dents massed. 

The Dinky for over 15 years was 
part and parcel of the life of the 
little college town and when in 1907 
it was sold to the Ft. Dodge, Des 
Moines and Southern railroad, and 
was replaced by a modern elec¬ 
tric line some element of neigTi- 
borliness and small townness was 
lost forever. One of the things that 
made for the good old days had 
passed this way the last time. 

An unsuccessful effort was made 
by Seaman Knapp and Frank 
Lange to buy the Dinky as a college 


museum piece—and how those of 
us who know the tiny train would 
have loved to have shown it to our 
children and grandchildren. 

Even though the old steamline 
will not be viewed by future gen¬ 
erations, it nevertheless has be¬ 
come a colorful bit of Ames and 
ISC history. 

Streetcar Was Next 

The Dinky’s successor, the mod¬ 
ern streetcar, had tracks not on 
a back street as for the Dinky but 
ones that ran boldly down Main. 
They used the same old building 
as a terminal in the downotwn dis¬ 
trict, however. 

Main street was much too nar¬ 
row for having tracks down its 
middle and the nerves of horses, 
people and the few motorists suf¬ 
fered considerably. With the 
streetcar, came its older sister the 
Interurban. 

The Interurban replaced a wan¬ 
ing north to south train traffic and 
ran between Des Moines, Ames, 
Boone and Ft. Dodge and of course 
the towns between. The Interurban 
had its own new depot built at the 
intersection of Grand avenue and 
Lincoln Way. It still is there, by 
the way, and is used for a freight 
office. 

These improvements served a 
very great need and in their hey¬ 
day were a very important part of 
Ames doings. On the Ames to Col¬ 
lege cars Frank Stultz, Lou Under¬ 
wood and Ed Coe (later to start 
the Coe Seed company, were con¬ 
ductors and motormen and knew 
and were known by every college 
dweller and downtowner. 

They knew their clientile so well 
that often they would hold the cars 
a moment if the expected rider 
wasn’t there as usual. That bring 
a smile? Well it shouldn’t—for 
that thoughtfulnes and friendly 
feeling is the thing that in the ag¬ 
gregate has made our town the 
place in which we all like to live. 

The Interurban furnished a 
way to get to the Country club 
which in 1911 had become a 
part of the Ames scene. A little 
stile was built over the west 
boundary fence near the 
tracks to Des Moines and a 
stop made there to let off and 
pick up Ames passengers. 
Since not every child had a car 
in the Twenties, this service 
was really appreciated. 
















As automobiles increased and 
the traveling public took to rub¬ 
ber tires the Interurban and the 
electric line between-Ames and 
the college in their turn became 
history and the gas-run bus took 
their place. The old tracks still are 
used because freight carriers trav¬ 
el them from the south, back of 
the Union and northeast to the 
ISC heating plant and down to the 
depot on S. Grand. 

And thus the saga of transporta¬ 
tion in our town has marched from 
Conestoga to Cadillac—and even 
further for in 1919 the first aero¬ 
plane was flown to Ames. 

It was July 28 and Walter Harr- 
iman and H. L. Minert had bought 
a “Canadian Curtiss”. It was a 
great curiosity for no one had seen 
a plane close up. 


Arrangements were made with 
the fire department to blow the 
siren when the plane got here 
and a great chase ensued to 
see who would reach the landing 
field chosen for the curiosity to 
be set down. This was north of the 
Vet Quadrangle where Pammel 
Court’s silver roofs glisten today. 

P. F. Hopkins was City Manager 
then (Ames’ first one> and he 
faithfully had the siren blown 
when the plane appeared with 
young “Doc” Harriman at the 
controls. Dr. Ben Budge who owed 
his start in Ames to Walter Harri- 
man’s doctor father, won the race 
and was the first person to be at 
the field. 

The Tribune-Times, paper of the 
day, reported that every move¬ 
ment of the frail craft was watch¬ 
ed with enthusiasm and some 


apprehension. Good they did not 
know how fearfully they might 
scan the skies for the big broth¬ 
ers of this ship. 

Progress marches on!!!! 

In earlier days, Ames streets 
had different names than they do 
now. 

Here are some: 

North <13th» 

Agate <12th» 

Fayette (llth) 

Pearl (10th) 

Sycamore (Ninth) 

State (Eighth* 

College (Seventh' 

Iowa «Sixth» 

Story (earlier Spring, now Fifth) 
Onondago (Main) 

Hoggatt Road ‘Grand) 

Church < Kellogg) 

Douglass (Douglas), lost “s” in 
1910. 








CHAPTER 9 


The Turn of the Century 


It is the turn of the century and 
Ames birth struggles have subsided 
. . . .36 years of pioneering .... 
and with the change of the century 
Ames has changed too. 

The Squaw Creek coal mine has 
closed, with its vein exhausted. 
Clothes for women are getting to 
look more livable. 

Hats are still pretty funny, or 
should we say “getting funnier ” 
The original photograph was a cle¬ 
ver front and back one mounted 
together. 

The 1900’s saw the town triple its 
population. Ames is now a thriv¬ 
ing 2.400 and there is city w T ater 
and electric iights, though some 
walls still support the coal oil lamp 
and its reflector that turns its 
flame to brilliance. 

Thomas Edison brought out his 
light bulb only in 1882—so Ames is 
net too far behind in the proces¬ 
sion of progress. 

A Catholic church has been add¬ 
ed to the religious creeds repre 
ser.ted in Ames, though some saj 
it stands toe far out of town to be 
well attended. It is located on the 
college road just where the newe** 
one stands today but in 1900 that 
WAS quite a way from the center 
of the town. 

The college road is no longer a 
quagmire so it may be travelled 
with greater ease. 

With the coming of newer meth¬ 
ods tne heavy road has been drain¬ 
ed. graded up and a gravel surface 
put on; so at long last the town and 
college are well connected. (Today 
in Ames you can tell a real old- 
timer by his calling Lincoln Way 
from Ames to ISC “the college 
grade.”) 

Newer residences look bewilder¬ 
ed but the older ones remembe r 
with pride Ames grew' out of the 
muck in that stretch of essential 
road. 

“Grade” Described 

The college grade used to start 
out from town going briefly down¬ 
hill. and then there was a long up¬ 
hill pull. It w r as such a tedious ride 
through bad mud and sand that the 
early student or journevers to ISC 
preferred walking. They went 


across the prairie and over a foot 
bridge and past where the ISC 
heating plant is today (in those 
days nor.-existant.) 

In 1900 all this was changed and 
now’ people traversed the old road 
m all kinds of weather. The gravel 
topping put over Iowa roads was 
almost worse as far as dust was 
concerned lhan just plain dirt and 
it w ? as about, this time that the Al¬ 
lens bought a sprinkling system at¬ 
tached to a wagon and pulled by 
horse power. 

With this they wet down the 
streets in front of business houses 
for a charge to the owners. The 
horse drawn bus that has plodded 
its w r earisome way to and fro be¬ 
tween college and town has been 
supplanted by the motor cars (de¬ 
risively knowm as the Dinky). For 
a town of only a few thousand such 
progress seems—and is—monu¬ 
mental. 

The town still doesn’t look 
like much but an overgrown 
farming village, however. Be¬ 
tween what is now Grand Ave 
and Central school is a luxur¬ 
iant and waving field of corn. 
Only a few houses yet are built 
west of Clark. 

The Hoggatt house that had 
crowned its particular hill over¬ 
looking the town for several dec- 
a d es _still predominates that land¬ 
scape. Across the street east is 
where the Frank Schleiters lived 
They had built the house and it is 
often over run w’ith Mrs. Schleiter’s 
lively and lovely younger sisters. 

Part of the corn field backs up 
the house and there is a wonderful 
barn with a high hayloft above it. 
One time when we neighborhood 
children were playing at the Schlei- 
ter haymow’ wt* found a whole nest 
of newborn field mice. I carried 
home a whole shoebox full to have 
as pets at my house across the 
street. I can still hear my mother’s 
anguished cries when my pets were 
discovered and (need I say) re¬ 
moved instantaneously. 

The railway depot is now at the 
foot of Hoggatt street and a very 
hazardous street-level crossing is 
created by the fast trains going 


west. A webbing of main line and 
north bound trains make continu¬ 
ous procession across the roadway 
here. We had some very bad and 
some fatal accidents before finally 
38 years later, the Underpass was 
designed and built in 1938. 

It was in 1919 that young Ray¬ 
mond Duckworth and J. E. Wil¬ 
liams were fatally injured theie 
early in the morning as they were 
driving the mail truck. 

Horse drawn drays and moving- 
vans of the 1900 s were usually pull¬ 
ed by a team of hefty draft horses 
since the loads were large and 
heavy. The fire department of the 
first days was strictly volunteer, in¬ 
cluding the horses, and when a 
fire alarm came in a nearby dray 
team was commandered and hitch¬ 
ed to the fire truck. The water sup¬ 
ply in case of fire was still very in¬ 
adequate even though it was fur¬ 
nished by the city. 



Little girls dresses almost touch¬ 
ed the floor, like the one worn by 
the author in the picture above. 
Note the ornate wicker chair. 












Ames Misses at the turn of the century are: left, Mildred (Graham) Wortman; back. Emma (Selby) 
Keltner and Myrtle Hemstreet; right end, Nettie (Bauge) Ritchie; front, frmo left, Lida Bigelow 
and Sada (Lanning) Morrison. Their hats were quite the thing in their day. 
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A house could be pretty well gone 
up in smoke before much firefight¬ 
ing could be done so nearly every¬ 
one fought their own fires with 
chemicals. 

Mrs. Belle Allen who recalled 
these days of yore for me reported 
that “every time you opened your 
door there stood a salesman who 
wanted to—and did—sell you a fire 
extinguisher. People bought those 
and lightning rods for every nook 
and corner of their homes." 


The hotel mainly in use at this 
time was the Davis Hotel which 
stood at the east end of Main on 
the northeast corner. It was built 
of red brick and, like Margaret 
Hall at ISC, had a round tower¬ 
like eminence built at the corner 
which made it very distinctive 
looking. 

This hotel was named after two 
brothers who ran it and made way 
for new construction sometime 
around 1915. A very popular fam¬ 


ily, the Walter Canadys, managed 
it between about 1910 and 1913. 

Reconstructing the Main 
street firms is one way to re¬ 
enact the history of a town and 
we have tried periodically 
through the pages of this book 
to mention the men and wom¬ 
en who ran the business affairs 
of Ames. 

In the late 1890s and early 1900s 
there was a bakery on the south 
side of Main along about where 
the Pantry cafe is today. It was 
run by the Talbott family who had 
three or four daughters in school. 
Two living now in California sur¬ 
vive of the family, we are told. 

Talbott later was to be credited 
by some oldtimers with buying the 
first combustion engine car in 
Ames. Judge C. G. Lee remark¬ 
ed that “he was not surprised that 
this was so since Talbott had pur¬ 
chased the first bicycle. Other 
oldtimers disagreed on this data, 
however. 


Down the street where Younkers 
store is located was an implement 
concern run by the O'Briens. 
George O’Brien 10 years later was 
one of Ames first car dealers, 
handling the “Overland.” 

Then, of course, at the east end 
of Main was the Lounghran Ma¬ 
chine company, the oldest imple¬ 
ment dealer in town. J. J. Grove 
was still running the grocery 
store at the north east corner of 
Main and Kellogg under the Opera 
House. Then there was the Adams 
grocery run by brothers Jay and 
Jim and their sister Minnie Adams 
(later Mrs. E. C. Potter), she do¬ 
ing the book keeping for hte firm. 

Loud Was L T ndertaker 

George Loud was the undertaker 
with his business located in the 
Regulator building (238 Main to¬ 
day*. It was supposedly Loud’s 
hands that built the pulpit for the 
Congregational church. It was in 
use there for many years and was 
eventually given, we are told, to 
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This is how the hats and hairdos looked from the back. 


the Gilbert church of the same 
denomination. George Loud’s wife 
was the handsome Becky Hoggatt, 
who lived to a ripe old age, 
though no one knew exactly HOW 
old, for even her will forbade men¬ 
tion of her age. 

Oh, the foibles of womanhood 
that fooleth so few*! Like another 
sprightly woman of Ames <Alma 
Hamilton), her “age was HER 
business” and she told no one. 

Along Main street Tilden’s store 
was being run by Lou and Galen, 
sons of the pioneer George G. John 
Cohnran what was called the a 
“Gent’s Furnishings” store and 
Asa Vandermast had the dry 
goods store that later became 
Semmons. Anna Cupps was the 
leading milliner. She was the sis¬ 
ter of Marion Cupps, long associat¬ 
ed with Munn Lumber company. 

Incidently the Munn yard was 
then in the able hands of Hiram 
L. Munn and his son Alfred, 
known to Ames as Fred. Oddly 
enough 54 years later another Hi¬ 
ram Munn and HIS son Fred are 


running the Munn Lumber yard. 
THIS Fred is called Fritz. 

Dora Hamilton-daughter of Ames 
centenarian, Charlie Hamilton, 
was the propriator of the Empor¬ 
ium Gift shop. George Baker (la¬ 
ter a mayor of the town) was en¬ 
gaged in the jewelry business and 
Elmer Sowers (popular Ames boy 
and husband of Marjie Watts Sow¬ 
ers, Ames teacher), ran a Var¬ 
iety store. 

The Fair store of THOSE days 
was owned and run by a well-lik¬ 
ed Jewish man, Joe Jacobs. He 
had a very charming wife and they 
hade their home at Hodge and 
Fifth street. Several Ames women 
worked in this Fair Store, among 
them Inez Hunter Grove. 

One of the early beauty 
shops was located upstairs in 
this store, too. It was run by 
Mabel Hart. Tilden and Lough- 
an was the firm name for a 
good drug store and Billy Hew- 
lit lived in the Odd Fellows 
building which he had been in¬ 
strumental in getting built. He 


was a little old bearded man 
then. 

Ed Moffitt was the American Ex¬ 
press agent and C. W. Dudgeon 
was the jeweller of the town, 
(Grant Dudgeon’s father.) 

Dudgeon had come here in 1892 
and set up business in the postof¬ 
fice room back of the Story coun¬ 
ty bank. Besides his jewelry con¬ 
cern Dudgeon really was the first 
news stand in the town for he had 
papers for sale as folks came in 
to get their mail. 

Dudgeon moved in 1894 up the 
street on the north side to 213 
Main where Jameson’s store is to¬ 
day. He had half of the John Cohn 
Men’s store and there he had a 
sideline too, for he allowed the 
people of the town to run an ex¬ 
change library on some shelves 
in his part of the store. 

They brought in books they were 
willing to loan and took out some 
others had furnished. This was 
Ames first attempt at a library as 
you will read in the history of our 
library association in later pages. 
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The Elf Uhr (Eleventh Hour) club of the early 1900s here included: back — Winifred (Hunter) 


Evans, Kate Sayles, Kate Fenton, Nell Fenton, Stella McCormick, Hattie Fowler, Inez (Hunter) 
Grove, Nell Cole; middle—Gertrude Morris, Mildred (Graham) Wortman, Kitty Freed (Ames* 
first librarian), Kathryn (Goble) Grey, Myrtle Lanning; front—Lilly Spratt, Anna (Hemstreet) 
Waltmire. 


Several stores offered a similar 
service, according to report. 

The Bigelow and M. K. Smith 
Drygoods store had recently faded 
from the Ames scene. Joe Jacobs 
who was running the Fair Store 
had clerked in Biglow and Smith 
and learned the drygoods business 
and management there. 

Clerks in stores in.the 1900s of¬ 
ten wore black sateen cuffs to 
protect long white sleeves. Steno¬ 
graphers sometimes varied this by 
wearing paper cuffs clipped on to 
keep sleeves safe from carbon and 
ink spots. 

A literary and social club of the 
time mostly made up of teachers 
was organized about this time and 
was called the Elf Uhr Club 
(Eleventh Hour), shown in the 
picture. 

Even the youngsters got the idea 
of starting clubs and Judge Lee re¬ 
calls a cuub started by his daugh¬ 
ter, Norma, and this author call¬ 
ed “God’s Pleasure Club.” This 
unique organization had its head¬ 
quarters at the Hultz home on the 
college grade (now 1006 Lincoln 


Way),—one of Ames early resid¬ 
ences. 

Prices Were Lower 

A Fair Store advertisement at 
that time showed the price trends 
of the day. ’Tis no wonder they 
were called the “good old days”! 

Womens shoes were listed at 
$1.28, men’s $1.25, fancy night¬ 
gowns 50c, curtain scrim 3c a 
yard, corset covers (shades of to¬ 
day’s $4.50 bras) were priced at 
25c and ‘drawers’ at 25c. Oh, me! 

However, before you think only 
of advantages of these good old 
days hearken to these words of 
wisdom from Ecc. 7:10 “Say not 
thou. What is the cause that form¬ 
er days were better, for thou dost 
not enquire wisely concerning 
these.” 

Furniture store were run at this 
time in Ames by E. S. Proper and 
Jay Adams. Charlie Duntz was 
THE carpenter of the town for 
when he built anything one could 
be sure it was done just right. Hen- 
street and Campbell were realtors. 

Another ad in a paper of the day 
(1900) said “We use the Mutual 


Telephone (its exchange was over 
Caneer and Herman shoe store on 
Main street*. 

And here’s an ad that suggested 
as a Christmas gift a new idea, 
“comfort powders.” “Strong, 
helpful, inspiring quotes on 
squares of paper folded like medi¬ 
cine powders!” How would you 
like your moralizing taken in pow¬ 
der form? Perhaps that kind of 
powder might be enough to blow 
us up also. 



This is the Hultz home on the 
college grade (now 1006 Lincoln 
Way) which was headquarters 
for the "God’s Pleasure Club.” 
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Of course 1900 was too early 
a date to listen to radio or go 
to the movies—they had not 
yet been introduced. Road 
companies “made” the town 
and played in the old “Opery 
House”, going up its steep 
wooden stairs with their scan¬ 
ty scenery. 

The stage—the road shows gave 
their productions on was small and 
wouldn't have accomodated any 
more scenery than the companies 
had to offer anyway. On Thanks¬ 
giving Eve of 1900 a group of ac¬ 
tors known as the “Aunt Jerushv 
Company” played to a large and 
appreciative Ames audience. They 
had been in Ames before and they 
were very popular. No oldtimers 
remembered the title of the play 
that night but they did recall that 
they “had a rube trio with them, 
that brought down the house”. 
Bartlet and Mays “The Woman in 
the Case” was the next bill. 

All was not gavety at this 
Thanksgiving time, however, for 
the Rev. H. Paul Douglas, one of 
the most brilliant and loved young 
preachers that Ames had ever 
known, had just resigned his pas¬ 
torate at the Congregational 
church after four years of leader¬ 
ship. His lovable curly haired little 
daughter. Dorothea, had become 
such an addition to the parsonage 
that she, as well as the respected 
father and mother, would be great¬ 
ly missed. 

Faith Douglas Hodson who, with 
her publisher husband Fred Hod- 
son, had come to Ames because 
the Douglases were here, would 
miss them also. People through the 
years who came to Ames even as 
they do in 1954 left the imprint of 
their persoonalities and charact¬ 
ers. 

Golden Weddings 

There were golden w’edding cel¬ 
ebrations then, too. Mrs. Lon 
Hardin—, co-editor of the Times, 
chronicled two such events. 
Friends helped the W. S. Lindseys 
to recall hteir wedding day of 1850 
with a party. 

On that December day in 1900 
the guest list included names some 
of you readers today will know, 
such as the Ed Moffittsl she was 
Sally Hoggatt) and the George 
Louds <she was Becky Hoggatt). 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. O’Brien 
memorialized their Golden anni¬ 
versary too that year, with the 


GARs of the town as their guests. 

All this talk of weddings re¬ 
minds of a story we heard about 
a Chicago paper that was very 
popular on Ames early subscrip¬ 
tion lists because in their Sunday 
edition they sent out sheet music 
copies. 

Without recordings to popularize 
Ihe current music, many ideas 
were tried to get a melody before 
the public. The publishing of the 
sheet in the Sunday paper was a 
pre-rotogravure experiment, we 
suppose. The oldtimer who told 
this story at least had had the 
music much impressed on her for 
after 50 years she was able to re- 
member and hum the song “She's 
the Real thing, My Baby” which 
had been greatly admired in the 
1900s. 


Skirts were getting shorter in 
Ames of the 1900s. When the board 
walks were the way one went 
along the streets of Ames, women 
had dragged their beruffled skirts 
over the dusty planks. 

Came the bicycle, however, 
the women discovered how 
much more livable the short¬ 
er skirt could be—and the 
damage was done to feminin¬ 
ity. Way back in the 1880s Mrs. 

K. W. Brown had written her 
mother in the east that “wom¬ 
en were taking on such ex¬ 
treme modes out in the less 
conventional west that she 
deemed it most imprudent and 
her mother need never worry 
over her embracing the 
styles”. 

What she would have thought of 
the styles a few decades later no 
one can say. And what she would 
have SAID in the Roaring Twenties 
about the skirt length is impos- . 
sible to even imagine. 

Many of the pictures of this era 
were taken by quizzical, rotund 
little Charlie Quade. The big slant¬ 
ed northern light window of this 
old studio can still be seen as you 
drive past Moore Dairy if you look 
to the back of the Collegian movie 
house. 

The cement block structure is 
being used now as a garage but its 
picture studio origin is still very 
evident. Charlie Quade had had 
a hand in much Ames history. He 
it was who offered to build a dor¬ 
mitory for the students of IAC 
when Old Main burned. 


14!) 



Charlie Quade, above, was a 
photographer of early Ames. His 
studio was at what is now the 
back of the Collegian theater. 

Quade had charge of the North¬ 
western depot restaurant when it 
was built new in 1900 and his wife’s 
pies were famous the town and 
college over as well as to the trav¬ 
elling public. To be photographed 
by Quade was an experience near¬ 
ly all had for he took the first 
“class” pictures and wedding 
views commercially in Ames. 

Earl Quade, Ames fireman, is 
the son, of this pioneer photog¬ 
rapher. 

View Differed 

In 1900 going out the college 
grade it looked quite different than 
it does now as one climbed the 
hill toward the Knoll. To your left 
on the south side of the road were 
houses of staff members. The L. H. 
Pammel house came first. Dr. 
Pammel was one of the men of 
might during the cradle days of 
Iowa State. 

These early personalities were 
were really the giant of the earth 
as far as the young Agricultural 
college was concerned. Such men 
as Millikin Stalker of vet medicine, 
A. B. Noble of English, Anson 
Marston of the engineering depart¬ 
ment, Sammy Beyer of mechanical 
engineering and C. F. Curtiss of 
the ag school dot the pages of 
ISC history with deeds of early 
valor. 

Their eminence was such that 
we could never do them justice, 
nor shall we try! Recognition of 
Dr. Pammel and the esteem of the 
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college and the state for him are 
shown in Pammel State park and 
Pammel Court, two developments 
that bear his name. 

The Pummels lived downtown at 
one time, too in the house north of 
Hiram Munn’s at 804 Duff ana 
many good times of the town cen¬ 
tered around their various homes 
for four daughters and a son can 
bring lots of life into any house. 

The Pammels were a moving 
force in the Episcopal church 
along with the General Lincoln 
family. 

As the visitors went on westward 
from the Pammel home on the col¬ 
lege road they would come to the 
W. H. Stevenson house (the va¬ 
cant lot out there now) and at the 
top of the hill to the L. B. Spin¬ 
ney and A. B. Noble homes, sit¬ 
ting side by side. The Noble home 
is what is now listed as 2154 Lin¬ 
coln Way and was earlier the home 
of another faculty family, the 
Popes. 

International House coming 
next to the west had been built 
by IAC’s first president, 
Welch, and sold to Millikin 
Stalker about the time Dr. 
Beardshear became oresident 
of IAC. 

The Knoll was completed in 1900 
and as has been said the Beard- 
shears lived first in The Gables 
(International House) and, after 
it was sold, in the house that to¬ 
day is back of the Cranford apart¬ 
ments, till the Knoll was done. 

To the right as one approached 
the college was the Cessna house 
(built in about 1909'. The picture 
accompanying shows this house 
looking north at the intersection 
of Knoll Road and Lincoln Way 
(in today’s parlance). On north 
in the distance can be seen the 
Herman Knapp home and the 
Richard Barrett residence. These 
houses stood across from the 
Knoll and there in 1913 began the 
construction of the womens dorms. 

Dr. Cessna was college chaplain, 
psychology teacher and beloved 
of all who knew him. Countless 
Iowa Staters stood before this gen¬ 
tleman to repeat their wedding 
vows, some at the college formal 
gardens when they were laid out 
north of the Farm House. 

C. F. Curtiss 

C. F. Curtiss lived in the Farm 
House as successive deans of ag¬ 
riculture have done. Three lively 


daughters, Ruth, Edith and Helen 
and a hostess-minded and gracious 
wife kept the old Farm House 
abuzz with company. 

It was lots of fun for downtown 
children to play at college homes 
and on the spacious campus. The 
new ag building (known today as 
Curtiss hall) and the heating plant 
had been built. 

Adventure spelled with a capital 
“A” was to go down into the under¬ 
ground heating duct that crossed 
the campus to Central building 
(Beardshear now*. That wide strip 
across central campus today, 
where the grass is not so green 
as it should be, marks where this 
wide duct still runs. 

It carried the pipes from the 
heating plant to the buildings to 
the west and was left accessible 
to inspection by the openings at 
various places along the way. 

Today there is a network of 
these pipe carrying ducts beneath 
the campus—but they are strate¬ 
gically placed so that they will not 
spoil the grass above, by the ex¬ 
tra heat that the pipes generate. 

Today it is still a popular 
sport to open a manhole and 
walk from one to another open¬ 
ing with flash light in hand, 
but the ducts are narrow and 
very hot in summer when the 
average youth is tempted to 
try them. 

Then there was but one and it 
was wide and well lighted, and we 
loved scampering across under¬ 
ground unseen by human eye. 

The report that the Farm House 
had underground passages for 
slave traffic undoubtedly originat¬ 
ed with this heating duct. Per¬ 
haps, though, there were other 
passageways for more sinister 
purposes of which we were un¬ 
aware. Certainly the old stage 
coach route may well have carried 
other traffic, than home steaders 
and teachers coming to IAC. 


Slumber parties at the Farm 
House and the Knoll were great 
fun during the Curtiss and the 
Storms regimes, one reason being 
that they also included the trip 
downtown with the college group 
on the Dinky next morning. 

The teasing and the jokes per¬ 
petrated on Hank Wilkinson (the 
conductor) and Frank Lange (the 
motorman) —and on each other 
were really something. 


The Dinky ran on a more or less 
regular schedule but Morrill Mars- 
ton (Dean Anson Morston’s sod 
and now a brigadier general in the 
regular army) had quite a way to 
walk from the Marston home to 
the Dinky depot back of Morrill 
hall. The Mars to ns lived then 
where they do today back of Friley 
Hall. 

Hank Wilkinson was always 
threatening to leave Morrill if 
he didn’t get there on time 
and in retaliation Morrill 
wouldn’t always climb on the 
minute he got there. One time 
things came to a head by Hank 
closing the Dinky car door and 
signaling Frank to go ahead. 

Morrill ran like everything and 
sat on the tracks so the Dinky 
couldn’t pull out. Ames first sit- 
down strike no doubt! 

You can see life on the Dinky 
w r as riotous at least some of the 
time and it can also be seen w r hy 
it w ? as to ride the school-bound 
Dinky. 

Briley’s pond w r as a favorite 
skating place in wdnter both for 
downtowners and college children. 
It was like a gravel pit in that it 
w*as a pond made by digging out 
clay to make the bricks to build 
Old Main building in the 1860’s. It 
w r as located out w’here today Oak¬ 
land and Hyland join at the bottom 
of Hyland hill. 

It was here that the freshman- 
soph. class scraps were held thtt 
w r ere called ‘tugs-of-war.’ 

We all know what a tug of war 
was but perhaps the term “picture 
scrap’’ which seems to have been 
local terminology needs a bit of 
explanation All the early sopho¬ 
more classes had prepared for 
them a scurrilous picture supposed 
to be representative of the incom¬ 
ing frosh of the year. 

The scrap w r as concerned with 
who should have possession of the 
picture and the battles waxed hot 
and heavy. The gateway of the pic¬ 
ture sometimes occurred on horse¬ 
back for there is a theory about 
Charlie Lincoln (his father was 
Gen. Lincoln of the military de¬ 
partment) carrying the picture of 
that year out of danger by flee¬ 
ing by horse across the campus, 
with the other class in full hue and 
cry after him but alas on foot. 

Excursions Started 

College excursions were forms 
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An event of Excursion Day, 1905, at Iowa State college was the women’s nail driving contest 
shown above. Excursion day was an early counterpart of Veishea, the great modern student cele¬ 
bration. 


of entertainment of this time (they 
began in 1897 >, too, that practically 
everyone participated in. The rail¬ 
roads ran special trains and the 
Dinky manfully did its part in 
getting out the Ames people. 

Stupendous picnic baskets were 
packed and everyone came to the 
college to spend the day. 

Frank Lange, in reminiscing 
about these college excursion days, 
told that a third of his chore on 
that day was pulling Seaman 
Knapp out of the Dinky engine 
seat. Seaman loved to ride in the 
cab even though it was very' much 
against parental decree and Dinky 
law r —and especially was it fun 
■when the motor cars were well 
loaded so Frank’s job was cut for 
him, for ousting the tall boy was 
never the end of it. He simply 
climbed in the other side. 

The Times was the paper of the 
day r and had always interesting 
items that were reflected ni the 
growing subscriptions of the jour* 
nal. Their stories were chatty and 
yet effective reporting. Here are 
some items from the 1901 issues: 

“Eastern Star Installation of of¬ 
ficers included Anna Graves, Nell 
Bosworth, Lillion Judisch. Bertha 
Embree, Ethel Underwood and 
Cass Lincoln.” 


“Charles Musselman. when re¬ 
turning from a trip west of the 
college Saturday night ran into 
another team and buggy capsiz¬ 
ing both rigs. Charles went over 
edge of the college grade with 
some damage to the outfit. There 
was no runaway but Charles had 
to walk home.” 

“The ice crop off the Skunk and 
the Squaw waters was harvested 
today and stored in the ice house 
for summer’s ice cream.” 

“A good many youngsters of both 
sexes who fill up the post office 
after the evening mails and before 
the delivery' windows are open, 
should be accompanied by hteir 
mothers or guardians. This might 
abate the rudeness, loud talking 
and so on indulged in by them. 
They may not be on the road to 
perdition but at the same time 
they would command more respect 
for their elders and (for) strang¬ 
ers if they conducted themselves 
in a quieter and more orderly man¬ 
ner.” 

The same issue of the Times 
carried news of “the arrest of 
a dove with soiled plumage 
in an upstairs Ames business 
flat this week” and it was la¬ 
mented that the lady had no 
funds and that “those who 


were equally guilty with her” 

were unnamed. 

There was an editorial brag* 
ging that “Ames was the first 
town in Story County to inaugu¬ 
rate free rural mail delivery” as 
indeed it was. 

“The Congregational ladies will 
observe Father George Washing¬ 
ton’s birthday with a New England 
dinner. Go and help them” and 
then the Times in its next issues 
announced the ladies had cleared 
$45.68 at dinner and supper on the 
aformentioned day and remarked 
that this “was a neat sum.” 

An announcement was made of a 
Valentine Social at the J. W. 
Adams home: “An evening was 
given to the pursuit of the little 
god of love. About 40 were pres¬ 
ent and a very pleasant affair re¬ 
sulted! ! 

Among the social columns this 
item turned up (You can reach a 
very decided tongue in cheek at¬ 
mosphere about this one): 

“Mrs. E. Z. Gore announces that 
she will receive her lady friends 
wishing family laundry done on 
Tuesday and Friday afternoon. Mr. 
Gore will hold a smoker and spit- 
ter at his usual lounging place 
every afternoon and will entertain 
his collegues with treatises on the 



























The Cessna house, built in about 1909, looked north at the intersection of Knol IRoad and Lincoln 
Way. In the distance are the Herman Knapp and Richard Barrett homes. 


injustice of having to work for a 
living.” 

News item: “Ground was brok¬ 
en for the new home of Dr. O. H. 
Cessna, next door south to Prof. 
Herman Knapp’s house. The new 
home is to be ready for occupancy 
on May first.” That was the Kil- 
dee home of today on the campus 
at Knoll Road and Lincoln Way. 

Mothers Met 

In March of 1901 there was a 
meeting of the Mothers Union at 
the Baptist church. The topic of 
the program for the day was 
“Children’s Amusement; Mrs. K. 
W. Brown discussed Amusements 
in the house; Mrs. Frank Harris 
talked on Outdoor Amusements 
and Mrs. Herman Knapp handled 
the subject of Sabbath Amuse¬ 
ments.” 

Seaman Knapp in his recollec¬ 
tions of days gone by recalled that 
his mother’s superindency of the 
Methodist Sunday school was 
jeapardized when she had the 
young people at the Knapp home 
for dancing rather than have them 
go some place else to dance. She 
was severely critized for sanc¬ 
tioning such amusements. 

A habit in the early days of the 
electric light plant in Ames was 
to call the plant manager if there 
was trouble in the night time by a 




blast on the steam whistle at the 
plant. Telephones were not in ev¬ 
ery home and perhaps the man¬ 
ager was not one of the early 
phone clientele. 

The March 1901 newspaper had 
an editorial on the subject that 
went like this: “The unique 
method of calling the manager of 
the Light Plant in the dead hours 
of the night may serve the pur¬ 
pose for which it was intended, 
but certainlyl is not conducive to 
sleep on the part of the citizens 
who grab their clothes and hustle 
out expecting to see a fire.” 

In 1902 Thme State Convention of 
the PEO Sisterhood was held in 
the First Congregational Church at 
Ames and Mrs. Herman Knapp 
was elected State president. 


No oldtimer in Ames can recall 
the Cottage hotel, yet in 1901 
Charles GLdden sold it. There was 
at one time mention of it being 
moved to a new location. An an¬ 
cient mystery thriller no less, the 
“Case of the Missing Hotel.” 

Tuition at this time at the 
Iowa Agricultural college was 
low and for $100 a year a stu¬ 
dent could pay all his expenses 
and live well on this amount. 
Parley Sheldon was serving his 
third time as mayor and was stait- 
ing his seventh year in that office 


in 1903. He csme to be known as 
the “Perennial Mayor” of Ames 
and, it might be added, enjoyed 
this distinction. 

Serving or. the council with him 
at tins term were Perry Bower 
Frank Schleiter (who was later to 
be mayor himself*. Frank Morris. 
J. \V. Lanning, Fred Munn and J- 
B. Kooser. 

C. G. Lee was the City Attorney 
and his brother-in-law. Frank Line- 
baugh, was superintendent of the 
city water and light plant. 

Names of firms along the street 
were the H. L. Munn Lumber Co.: 
L. R. Morris Livery; W. C. Mcln- 
tire and J. C. Barkhurst, photogra¬ 
phers; George Loud, undertaker; 
A. Bauer, druggist; George Baker, 
jeweler; A. J. Graves, stock breed 
er; S. P. O’Brien, real estate. Mer¬ 
chants were Joe Jacobs at the Fair 
Store, T. W. Hanson, hardware 
and, of course, the Tilden Store. 

Women’s Clothes 

In 1904 and 05 women wore col¬ 
lared blouses, some in lace of the 
ail over kind. They had a bertha 
trimming and sleeves were shirred 
at the upper arm. 

Skirts just cleared the ground 
and they had the dust ruffles them 
mothers had worn, still down there 
to help keep their wearers cleaner. 
Long strands of beads were begin¬ 
ning to be worn and neck ornamen- 






























THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 



A campus walk and styles of 1901 are shown above in the picture 
of Helen Knapp (later Mrs. Oliver Fay), little Byron Knapp and 
Margaret Stanton for whom the Campanile was given. 


tation of this kind continues for 
quite a span of years. 

Sunday, along about this era. 
was, but definitely, a day of rest. 
Even reading anything but the 
Bible was still pretty much taboo. 

Folks of this time in Ames would 
have been horrified by the golf 
games that were to be played a 
scant 10 years later—and would 
have swooned at the Sunday eve¬ 
ning bridge games of today. 

Zooming over the country roads 
to nearby lake resorts was un¬ 
heard of too. Old Dobbin might tx- 
hitched to the surrey for a decorous 
family ride in the afternoon but by 
and large man and children rested 
or played quietly. 

Woman had stopped her Satur¬ 
day’s frantic preparation for Sun¬ 
day’s meals and so “Mama” stih 
did about the same amount of work 
on Sunday that she normally did. 

After her stints were done, 
though, the family took a cooling 
ride. One of the favorite rides in 
Ames was to Duff’s woods. Mrs. 
Duff with her much-touted fore- 
signt had seen to it that part of 
their farm was left in its natural 
wooded state and a beautiful spot 
it was. 

With its sweet anemone, Dutch¬ 
mans breeches, bluebells and woou 
ferns and its dappled shade it was a 
spot where all Ames loved to go 
Out E. 13th and over the red bridge 
—it took quite a time to get there 
but was well worth it. 

Teachers frequently ended up 
the school term by a picnic and 
flower trip to Duff’s woods. 
When you think of your own 
car—spoiled children of today 
you won’t believr this—but it’s 
a fact that the children and 
their teacher WALKED and 
carried their baskets as well. 
Church services on Sundays were 
still held both morning and eve 
ning and the tolling bells still call¬ 
ed the faithful to Wednesday eve¬ 
ning prayer meeting. Blue laws in 
many towns prohibited any Sunday 
recreation but these laws really 
weren’t invoked till Sunday movies 
look the country by storm. 

Movies, if you please, cost the 
beholder five and 10 cents admis¬ 
sion and Ames had two theaters, 
the Twin Star and the Princess. 
Even when the Princess raised ad¬ 
missions, for a long time the Twin 
Star kept its fee at 10 cents. 

These theaters were down at E. 
Main and the Princess still is in use 
at times. The Gerbrachs have been 


the moving picture family ever 
since the advent of pictures. 

All prices were low in those days 
in comparison with ours today. 
Beef costs alone would cause the 
average housewife to faint with joy 
today and iiver was given away 
at the butcher shop as cat food be¬ 
cause to the ordinary person liver 
was unedible. 

The three dimensional viewer 
with its picture for each eye was 
Ihe forerunner of the View Masters 
of today but they cost as little as 
50 cents. 

Like their modern kinfolk, the 
pictures were to be purchased ex¬ 
tra and it was not the original cost 
but the upkeep that kept Grandpa 
poor. 

Sitting in the parlor and viewing 
the pictures was as standard 
“date” procedure as playing rec¬ 
ords is today and while some of the 
pictures were on historical sub¬ 
jects for the highbrow of the day, 
others were of romantic scenes or 
bathing beauties scantily clad. 

This kind was reminiscent of 
peep shows and of course was not 
to be found on the best parlor 
tables along with the Elsie Dins- 
more books for little girls and the 
Roilo books for boys. 

Magic Lanterns, Too 

The 1900s were Magic Lantern 
days too, with Ihe pictures being 
shown on a sheet hung on one wall. 
The pages of the “Youths Compan¬ 
ion” (popular youth magazine of 
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the day) carried advertisements of 
the Lanterns which at first were 
like the lamps in the homes—light¬ 
ed up by kerosene wet wicks. 

1/he slides were glass painted 
with scenes and such, and were 
kept in more or less order like the 
moving pictures we take today on 
our vacation trips. 

After the Magic Lantern was 
used to show a few slides we would 
have to sit in darkness awhile and 
rest the thing to cool off the appar¬ 
atus. 

By 1915 the Magic Lanterns were 
lighted by electricity and ten years 
later were all gone from the Amer¬ 
ican scene. The family had depart¬ 
ed for the moving picture theatre. 

Ihe Ames Woman’s club had one 
of these so called educational lan¬ 
terns and just in 1952 disposed of it 
after storing it these many years. 
How times do change. The grand¬ 
children of this old Magic Lantern 
has adjustable lenses and portrait 
attachments and every school has 
them to show educational films. 
Today they are spoken of an “pro¬ 
jectors.” 

You have heard I know of “Moth¬ 
er Hubbard” dresses. They prob¬ 
ably bring some gruesome picture 
to mind but they were not a hor¬ 
rible looking frock at all. They 
could be as dainty and sweet a5 
any other kind of house dress, 
which is what they were. 

They were wrappers and didn’t 
have to be made of calico neces- 













sarily. Though later the connota¬ 
tion of Mother Hubbards meant 
sunbonnets and Grapes of Wratb 
dirtiness. 

We ajre always interested in 
style notes. For one thing they 
have a way of cropping up 
some 20 years later with a 
brash new note or two and be¬ 
ing very acceptable as “new.’' 
Tapering off in usage in 190b was 
one of these styles that has at¬ 
tempted a comeback a couple of 
limes—the parasol! 

From Civil War times, and mav- 
be before, women have carried 
“sunshades.” In horse and buggy 
times there was a small black, 
sometimes lace trimmed “shade” 
with a hinged handle so it could be 
tilted in the direction of the sun. 

Up till about 1912 every well 
dressed woman carried a parasol 
to protect her from the scarifying 
effects of Old Sol. No girl in her 
right mind wanted to be browned 
like a man and pr- tected her skin 
and hair with every known device 
of feminity. 

Then the health giving value of 
the sun began to be proclaimed and 
the parasol usage waned. 


In 1901 Ina Morphy was a well 
liked Ames teacher. Later she be¬ 
came Mrs. Galen Tilden and as 
one of the civic and club leaders 
of the town made a substantial 
contribution to its progress. 

She was president of the Ames 
Womans Club in 1927-8 and went 
on to the presidency of the Iowa 
Federation of Womens Clubs. 

Another teacher on Ames much- 
respected list of educators was 
Mrs. C. C. Smith. She was teach¬ 
ing in 1902 and taught for many 
years after that. She was the sis¬ 
ter of George Underwood, early 
and brilliant attorney of Ames. 

George Underwood has two 
daughters living in Ames today, 
Sadie (Mrs. Clarence Cole) and 
Ethel (Mrs. Warren Meeker). The 
latter is a reader in the Christian 
Science church with her respon¬ 
sibility there a very important 
one. 

Came 1903 and the first fam¬ 
ous Roosevelt president was in 
office. This was “Teddy” he 
who “spoke softly but carried a 
big stick.” He pronounced his 
name Roos—not Rose— and 
was a leader par excellanee. 
Teddy visited in Ames and two 
early pictures in newspapers 


of the time we would like to 
have added to our cache of 
town views. 

The first one showed Teddy on 
the platform of the depot being in¬ 
troduced to a depot-side audience. 
Hank McCarthy was at one side 
and “fightin” Democrat Parley 
Sheldon on the other. Parley as 
Mayor of Ames was introducing 
Teddy. 

One oldster remembered that 
“little” Hank McCarthy had 
climbed aboard the train over the 
back observation coach and been 
apprehended by the secret service 
guards in attendance. 

Democrat Parley Sheldon had 
had to vouch for Republican 
Hanks’ character before the 
guards would declare him harm¬ 
less, a situation very amusing to 
citizens as staunchly Republican 
as Ames has always been. 

The other newspaper picture was 
apparently taken about 1912, after 
Teddy was out of office and show¬ 
ed him helping one of Judge Stev¬ 
ens’ attractive daughters out of 
a buggy. Stevens was one of the 
important political leaders of his 
time and as such was probably re¬ 
sponsible for the entertainment of 
this great one time President o t 
the U.S. 

Song Was “Daisy” 

Every one in these days was 
singing “Daisy, Daisy, Tell Me 
Your Story True” just as the bi¬ 
cycle faded from the scene (as 
much as it ever will) and in the 
Opera House the minstrel troupes 
were doing the Cake Walk to 
“Goodbye, my lady love 
Farewell, my turtle dove” 
Some little girls played a benefit 
performance in the Opera House 
then. Forgotten is the reason for 
the benefit but the little girls were 
from Chariton and entertained the 
audience royally doing the—Cake 
Walk. 

Every town at one time or other 
had a village green called “the 
Prairie”'—an unsettled and un T ^ 
built spot that was a holdover from 
virgin prairie times. 

Ames had such a spot that stood 
in its original state for almost 
80 years of the town’s life. It was 
located on the block between Main 
street and Fifth on the east side 
of Grand avenue. The City In¬ 
spection department is located in 
the Navy Recreation building that 
was erected, as the first building 


ever put on that location, during 
World War II persons living west 
and north of Main street always 
went to town across the Prairie. 
They went back and forth across 
it also to the Northwestern depot 
after it came to the west end of 
Main street. It was on this ground 
that the parades always gathered 
to form their ranks and the last 
one that can be recalled as start¬ 
ing there was in 1929 when Ames 
held its Diamond Jubilee parade. 

That was the one when Milo 
Manning was placed on a truck 
with his dispatch machine and key 
in his hand, to show how he used 
to report the trains in and out of 
Ames. 

Any tent show that came to 
early Ames erected its Big Top on 
the prairie, though of course if it 
were a circus it had to be a small 
one. The larger ones usually put 
their tents south of the tracks. 
One was recalled as being where 
the Highway Commission is now 
and one during tne twenties north 
of Lincoln Way but still south of 
the railroad. 

The last well-remembered 
tent show held on the Prairie 
was a company performing 
that old favorite “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” Little Eva put in her 
last hours on the old Prairie 
just as effectively—and emo¬ 
tionally—as on more luxuriant 
“boards.” 

Children’s Day Exercises in June 
of each year were very elaborate 
in the first decade of the 1900’s. 
They make today’s efforts pale by 
comparison. They were a much 
looked forward to and important 
opportunity in those days for John¬ 
ny and Mary to show off legiti¬ 
mately. 

It was more than an opportun¬ 
ity it was a necessity and long 
hard hours of practice and cos¬ 
tume making went into each 
church children’s day. Dancing 
classes with their beautiful page¬ 
antry had not come into bloom so 
the church June day for the'kid¬ 
dies was the golden moment of the 
year. 

Stage drills much like those we 
see drill teams on TV performing 
today were the mainstay of the 
class groups and they practiced 
endless hours for perfection be¬ 
fore the great day. 

The Congregational church that 
was constructed next (the church 
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Children’s day exercises were popular in early Ames. This view 
is of the old Congregational church and shows that even a small 
space could be decorated effectively. 



George Hultz was Sunday school 
superintendent at the Congrega¬ 
tional church for 12 years and 
worked on the Children’s Day 
programs. 

AFTER the one pictured > had a 
big push up door between what is 
now the Fire-place room and the 
sanctuary of the church. A pole 
with a hook on the end, like the 
ones used to control high windows, 
gave this movable partition a final 
shove to join the two parts of the 
church. 

This opening made an ideal 
stage for drill, big enough to move 
about in and yet raised enough 
from the height of the auditorium 
so the audience could see. 

The drills were a nice part of 
the Children’s Day program for 
those taking part could be decora¬ 
tive as well as precision perfect. 
Arches of plentious June flowers 
were held aloft, or American flags 
could be carried. 

Flags Give Name 

Flags -were so frequently a part 
of this exercise that the procedure 
came to be known as a “flag 
drill,’’ whatever form it took dec- 
oratively. The snappy march 
music was a factor in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the drills for the Chil¬ 
dren’s Day programs often were 
lengthy and the martial airs gave 
mothers and fathers, uncles and 
aunts a chance to tap a numb foot 
and shift about a bit. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hultz 
served the Congregational church 
as Sunday school superintendent 
and assistant for 12 years and it 


was during their tenure that one 
beautiful Children’s Day program 
took place where every child in 
the performance was dressed in 
a crepe paper costume to portray 
a flower with petals even framing 
each sweet little face. 

The performance was the talk of 
the town and endless hours went 
into the making and fitting of cos¬ 
tumes. 

The big arched opening at this 
church calls to mind the only 
truly military wedding Ames had 
ever known at that time. West. 
Point in all the glory of gradua¬ 
tion and June week weddings nev¬ 
er saw a lovelier wedding than 
one in 1905 that united Jeanette 
Bartholomew and Rush Lincoln 
(son of General Lincoln). 

It was satisfying too in that 
both bride and groom were 


popular young folks who had 
been childhood sweethearts 
and well known to all. Rush 
has since made the Army his 
career, was a West Pointer and 
in World War II laid out the 
air strip at Sioux City where 
many sons of Ames took part 
of their air training. 

The wedding was all dress blues 
and American Beauty red roses 
and the Iowa State college band 
played the processional and reces¬ 
sional wedding marches placed in 
all the glory of their red and blue 
dress uniforms in the big archway 
we have described. The a’.ar 
of the church of that period was a 
corner one with two aisles leading 
to and from the back a lovely 
touch was the aisles of crossed 
swords the bride and groom came 
through. 























Pictured above Ladies Aid of the Congregational Church include: Mrs. Fred Tilden, Mrs. C. C. 
Smith, Mrs. Liddle, Mrs. George, Mrs. Bisby, Mrs. Kingsbury, Mrs. George Tilden, Rachel Rex, Mrs. 
Ruth Cook, Kate Sayles, Agnes Tilden, Mrs. Will Templeton, Mrs. John Mather, Ed Rex, Mrs. Herr, 
Mrs. Semmons, Mrs. R. Sherman, Mrs. Galen Tilden, Mrs. Horace Greeley, Mrs. Cynthia Duff 
(only a few months before her death). Rev. Horace Herr, Mrs. Walter Morris, Mrs. Hugh Davis, 
Mrs. Tinsley, Winiford Tilden, Grace Tinsley, Bertha Herr, Gertrude Kerr, Mrs. Steve Loghran, 
Maine Tilden, Mr. George. 


Two very thrilled little girls 
Medora Minchin—the ministers 
daughter, and your narrator—were 
the flower girls and cast red rose 
petals for the prettiest bride and 
the most handsome groom you 
ever saw 


Book and Basket club was one of 
the earliest efforts at club life n* 
the village of Ames. The member¬ 
ship furnished many women lead¬ 
ers and so Book and Basket was 
well concerned with any worth 
while idea of the times. 

One of the social and money 
making events of the year 1904 was 
a Tour of the World put on by Book 
and Baskelers for the benefit of 
the Ames public library, then a 
lustily growing infant badly in need 
of many things. 

The library was a pet project of 
two of the members of the club. 


Mrs. M. K. Smith and Mrs. George 
Hultz and so their club members 
cooperated and one of the fun 
events of the town took place. 

Homes of the members were 
changed in decor to simulate 
houses in various foreign coun¬ 
tries (and we do mean chang¬ 
ed). Mrs. L. C. Tilden’s home, 
which represented the country 
of Turkey was stripped of its 
furnishings and Oriental rugs 
hung to make rich side walls to 
a room filled with deep silk 
cushions and exotic veiled wo¬ 
men and low burning incense. 
The C. G. Lee home was in a 
similar way changed to Germany. 
One arrived on the * Schwarzwald 
and Schmierkase Reigelweg” and 
little Dutch girls in caps and wood¬ 
en shoes acted as guides and serv¬ 
ed. The M K. Smith home was 
darkest Africa and another Book 


and Basket home became Japan. 

With complete disregard for the 
conveniences of geography the 
tourist traveled from Ames to Tur¬ 
key, to Japan, 1o Africa and to 
Germany. 

One of the oidtime members even 
had a sampie of the tickets sold on 
that far away night. It was a 20- 
inch long pink cardboard which 
cost 35 cents for the round trip on 
the “B&B Library Railway” 
(Broad Gauge). The gauge men¬ 
tioned was a historical allusion to 
the north-south narrow gauge rail 
road that bad absorbed all Ames 
attention in its background days o: 
railroad establishment. 

The tickets had been printed by 17 
advertisers and showed the influ¬ 
ence of zealous Book and Basket 
wives. In the listing were Ames 
Savings Bank (Milo Manning’s 
wife belonged', Mur.n Lumber Co. 
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(Mis. Munn was an active mem 
ber>, Judisch Bros. (Mrs. George 
Judisch was an ardent supporter*— 
and so it went. 

Office Was Depot 

M. K. Smith allowed his office to 
be used as the depot from which 
the ticket-buying tourist started his 
trip and the General Superintend¬ 
ent of the Tour was VV. D. Rich, as¬ 
sistant postmaster. 

Tours left every 15 minutes ah 
evening and 3 “true visa descrip 
tion” of each traveler was required 
.Eyes were described as “light, 
dark, squint, cross or googoo. Age 
and size descriptions brought much 
merriment as among that listing 
was “doubtful”—and size had to be 
declared from among “fat, lean _r 
scrawny. ’ 

A contract was attached to the 
ticket and taken up were stopover 
privileges, with special concessions 
to tnose wanting to stop at Justice 
O’Brien’s office to use a marriage 
licenses. 

Nc trunks were allowed. Drs. 
Harriman and Proctor would look 
after the “grippe.” The contract 
specified that either the ticket or 
the passenger must be punched; 
and warned old maids that “this 
was a fast male train.” 

No one seems to remember just 
now much money was made for the 
city library but no one seems to 
have any difficulty recalling the 
merriment and good fellowship of 
this civic benefit of 50 years ago. 

A product sold on Main street 
that has disappeared from the 
scene is penny candy. Every 
comer store had a golden oak 
case filled with tray after tray 
of marvelously colored and 
shaped candies. In a delightful 
agony of indecision the child of 
yesterday hung about these 
cases wondering how to squan¬ 
der his whole penny. 

There were red and black jaw¬ 
breakers, marshmallow bananas, 
candy corn, jujube jellies, cinna¬ 
mon hearts and wax shapes of 
many kinds filled with a sweet red 
or green liquid that the child suck¬ 
ed out before chewing up the wax. 

Not in the penny candy line but 
disappeared as has the penny va¬ 
riety was pale pink twisted candy 
narrow as a skewer and about as 
long. They were called “reception 
sticks” and were served at teas. 
Along with them were the dainty 
“ribon candies.” serpentined s'* 
neatly they were a crunch delight 
of the good old days. 


In 1905 the first business men’s 
club, other than lodges, made its 
appearance, the Mono Clan. 

Down on east Ononago was an 
old music shop about where the 
Maid-Rite shop is today (107 Main). 
Several of the younger men of the 
street got to meeting there to play 
and sing. 

There were Ernie Hiestand. D. l.. 
lversen, Lou Doggett, Ted Bielen- 
burg—and they all had one thing u. 
common, they liked music. They 
finally made too much confusion 
and noise for a business place so 
the proprietor told them they’d 
have to do they playing someplace 
else. 

Doc Hunt let them rent the attic 
of his building at Douglas and 
Story. The young men furnished 
the attic with things from their 
rooms and homes. Local mothers 
wondered, we are told, where cer¬ 
tain pictures and chairs had gotten 
to! 

The room tr meet in caught on 
and so more younger men came to 
loaf and enjoy music with the 
aforementioned. Again they had to 
move and this time it was to a 
room back of Dr. Ghrist s office in 
what now is the Elks club (234 
Main). 

By 1913 they were above Milo 
Manning’s bank (Commercial) and 
finally they were located in the 
Tribune building when the Powers 
family built that structure in 1929. 

Clan Had Distinction 

By then they had become an or¬ 
ganization of size and distinction 
with “rooms” instead of a room. 
Their original musical abilities 
sometimes still showed up, as wit¬ 
ness the appearance of the Mono 
Clan Band in the Semi Centennial 
Parade They had a player piano 
i, their rooms as well as a pool 
table and card and lounging rooms 

Part of their social program in¬ 
cluded a “Ladies Afternoon” for 
the wives and sweethearts, fishing 
trips and dances and an annual 
party that became 'THE party of 
the year among young business 
folks of the town. 

These Annuals were dinner danc¬ 
es held successively in Smith’s 
hall, Olsan's hall, the Armory and 
as it came into being the Sheldon- 
Munn hotel ballroom on its top 
floor. The Mono ladies, as they 
were elegantly called, always re¬ 
ceived a half dozen carnations or 
American Beauty roses as well as 
other favors. 

Another social affair of note was 


the Mono Clan Halloween party. 
Familiar faces seen at one were Hi 
Munn, Percy Brown, Don Beam, 
John Ames, Walter Meads, Phil 
Walter, Loyal Thomas, Jennings 
Bauge, Grant Dudgeon, Charles 
Reynolds, Ed Mitchell, Hugh Grif¬ 
fith. Harold Jameson and Lowell 
Mattox. 

The Mono Clan was active in 
Ames until World War II when, its 
young men gone to war, it sold fur¬ 
nishings and rented its quarters to 
the USO. Once in a while the old 
gang comes out of retirement in 
other clubs and stages a stag din¬ 
ner with all hands laughingly re¬ 
calling the good old days of the 
Owl and the Crescent. 


The year 1905 brought Parley 
Sheldon in as mayor again and 
names of other men of Ames were 
Fred Munn, George Graham, 
George Baker, M. Hemstreet, G. 
W. Bissell, John Lanning, N. H. 
Jaconson. They are remembered 
with honor as our cit ycouncilmen 
that year. 

Bragging a bit about the town 
at this period, a reporter said, 
“Our wealthy men were among 
our hardest workers and there 
were a few or no retired men. 
The men of dollars were busy with 
their capital and their brains.” 

No truer index of progress 
and prosperity could be record¬ 
ed than the story of the town’s 
banking institutions so Ames 
pointed with pride in 1905 to 
the Story County bank as one 
of the county’s oldest and 
strongest. 

The bank had been organized in 
1887 and Parley Sheldon, its 1905 
president, took it over in 1890. 
“This bank has grown like a great 
tree standing by a river and will 
continue to grow and flourish and 
reflect continued credit on the city 
in which it abides” said an ardent 
admirer at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. The Union National bank has 
already been described. In later 
years, a mayor and civic leader, 
Frank Schleiter, was one of this 
institutions’s officers after it merg¬ 
ed with its ancient enemy to form 
the Union Story Trust and Savings 
of today. 

Another bank of this date was 
the Ames Savings bank, which was 
organized in 1903 with one of the 
town’s most—respected pioneers, 
A. J. Graves as its president. 


















Campers shown here are at Camp Comfort (all Chautauqua camps were given names). In the 
group at the larger tent are Mrs. A. H. Munn, Mrs. CP. G. Lee and Minnie Rice, long associated 
with ISC. Note the gramophone horn and the Japanese lanterns strung about the grounds. 



Ames women are shown going toward a Chautauqua tent here in 
3903. In the foregrounud is Mrs. Earl Kooser. 


Graves had been a resident of 
Ames for almost 40 years and his 
selection to head this bank brought 
many oldtimers to its doors. 

G. W. Bissell, councilman and 
mechanical engineering professor 
at ISC, was the VP and Milo Man¬ 
ning was the cashier. The bank 
was located in the middle of the 
block on the south side of Ononda- 
go— it would be 213 Main today. 


Stafford Buys Bank 

In 1908 H. W. Stafford came to 
Ames and bought this bank and to. 
day under the administrative 
hands of Clay Stafford it is known 
as the Ames Trust and Savings. 

Milo Manning then started the 
Commercial bank and bank com¬ 
petition brought the Commercial 
into the merger effected with the 
Greeley and Sheldon banks. E. J. 


Engledinger. cashier of the Com¬ 
mercial was taken into the new 
set up along with Frank Schleitei. 
John Engledinger. young Ames 
business man, today is the son of 
this banker of an earlier day. 


Some damage to property is still 
done on Halloween but it is noth¬ 
ing like the olden days when the 
householder took everything in out 
of harm’s way that wasn’t nailed 
down. 

One prank in Ames that still 
causes its perpetrator chuckles 
(he must remain nameless 1 had 
to do with Brileys pond. A can¬ 
tankerous old fellow had brought 
down the wrath of the young folks 
by firing buckshot at them when 
they invaded his watermelon 
patch. He had a very fine buggy 
that was his pride and joy and on 
this Halloween he inadvertently 
left it out of the carriage house. 

The vengeful youngsters attach¬ 
ed a wire to the shafts and towed 
the buggy fair into the middle of 
the pond where water enveloped 
all but the top. Though buggies 
were worth over a hundred dollars 
the cantankerous owner never fig¬ 
ured out how the boys got the bug- 
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gv into the pond; nor was he able 
to salvage it again for his use. 

It was of course things like this 
that took the fun out of Halloween 
and put the visciousness in. The 
lack of indoor plumbing provided 
busy work for Halloween prank¬ 
sters too. They always tipped over 
all the “Chic Sales” in the Com¬ 
munity. For some reason it was 
supposed to be the ultimate in dev¬ 
ilish behavior. 

Another tenant of the past 
that has passed from the scene 
is the circus parade. Today’s 
child really misses the fun 
that the early 1900 child count¬ 
ed on each and every summer. 
Now the circuses appear only 
at the really big towns—and 
they NEVER have a parade. 
Four a.m. in the good old days 
found every child in town down at 
the railroad yards near Duff on 
circus day. Better than the per¬ 
formance itself was the circus un¬ 
loading and the getting ready for 
the parade. 

The coaches with the highly paid 
and aristocratic artists were shunt¬ 
ed off on a siding and left for a 
more seemly hour but the big flat 
cars that carried the pole., and the 
tents and the rough looking roust¬ 
abouts who put the enormous poles 
under the mammoth pieces of can¬ 
vas. They were all up and about 
and ready to go before even the 
most diligent child could arrive. 

The elephants helped the fat 
horses with the chore of getting 
the circus rolling to the grounds. 
These we always saw. The circus 
smell, the shouts of the men, the 
swinging lights that cast wierd 
shadows in the half light, these 
things are all well-remembered 
and were deliciously savored by 
the boys and little girls of long 
ago. It was life’s brighest mo¬ 
ment. 

Then we always raced for home 
to get food and get back to a 
vantage point on the curbing to 
watch the parade. It was usually 
at 10 o’clock and was a riot of 
color and sound with one special 
man standing out as he went ahead 
of the parade shouting, “The ele¬ 
phants are coming. Hold your 
horses!” Whether these two ani¬ 
mals are ancient enemies I do not 
know but this was always part of 
the circus parade. 

Memories of the trapeze and 
animal acts, the sideshow with its 


various tenants of fame, these all 
have faded with the years. 

But the parade with it brassy 
band riding high in a wagon all 
its own, the major domo with his 
horse prancing sidewise as he 
headed the procession, the harness 
squeaks, the lion's restless pac¬ 
ing and his hollow roar as he voic¬ 
ed his displeasure with all and 
sundry, these are memories to¬ 
day’s child can never visualize. 

No seeing the “Greatest Show on 
Earth’’ can stimulate sight and 
sound and smell as learned at the 
circus parade. 

Chautauqua 

“Chautauqua” you hear them 
say—and “what is that?” Fifty 
years ago (1903) it was synony¬ 
mous with 10 days or two weeks 
of unadulterated FUN. The name 
Chautauqua came from a town 
in New York that originiated the 
idea of travelling troupes of lec¬ 
turers, musicians and other en¬ 
tertainers bringing to the small 
town residents what the larger 
towns had claimed as their own ex¬ 
clusively. 

The program committee bought 
a schedule of entertainment much 
as we buy our Community concert 
series today. Mornings w r ere re¬ 
ligious, afternoons and evenings 
educational and entertaining. An 
M. C. was in charge and rotated 
with the program. 

Ames Chautauqua was held first 
where Brookridge and Ridgewood 
are today. A big tent was erected 
there. Seats were built in and a 
wooden platform set up for the 
talent. The city strung elctric 
lights about the grounds and light¬ 
ed the tent and platform. 

Where the tennis courts are now 
on the flats below Brookridge was 
the place to put up horses and bug¬ 
gies of those who drove in from 
nearby towns or across town. A 
series of hitching posts was erect¬ 
ed and there the horses were 
“parked” during performances. 

Many persons walked because it 
was easier than to take care of 
a conveyance. The entrance gate 
and ticket office were located just 
where Brookridge now turns north 
off Sixth street. Nearly everyone 
bought season tickets and the gate¬ 
keepers punched them as you 
came and went. 

A cinder path went up over the 
viaduct and after the evening per¬ 
formance a vast crowd walked up 


this path, sometimes six abreast. 
There was no other way home— 
and, too, it was fun to live over the 
entertainment just seen and heard. 

Some persons—in fact quite a 
few—rented tents and camped out 
on the grounds for the entire two- 
weeks period. Some families did 
that—and then there were the 
groups of young folks. And what 
fun THAT was! 

There was much running 
around in and out during the 
performances and then after 
the show was over and the 
less adventursome had gone 
home there were late dates 
and late feeds—and then the 
interminable giggling of slum- 
mer partying together. The 
grounds were patrolled by a 
watchman who had his 
troubles as high spirited young¬ 
sters had their fun. 

Generally the group campers 
would have two or more tents set 
close together—one perhaps for 
eating and entertaining—and one 
or more for cots. Each tent had a 
large flap on the front which form¬ 
ed a kind of terrace roof and that’s 
where everyone gathered. 

Some families merely set up 
lounging and picnic quarters so 
they would not have to go home 
from morning till night. They 
would have their dinner and hold 
open house between the afternoon 
and evening shows. 

One of the well-liked platform 
managers with the Red Path Vaw- 
ter circuit was W. S. Rupe, Tri¬ 
bune Publisher today. 


For a time it seemed that Chau¬ 
tauqua would go on forever, such 
was the calibre of the programs 
and people’s enjoyment of them. 

During that time Ames outgrew 
the Brookridge location and want¬ 
ed to put up houses out there. So 
Chautauqua was moved to the east 
side of town and went on at Max¬ 
well Park. That was between 10th 
and 13th street east of Carroll. The 
location is now the northernmost 
part of municipal cemetery. 

The flats below again furnished 
horse and buggy care and Chautau¬ 
qua once more flourished with its 
tent city at its back. 

One summer afternoon dur¬ 
ing a program a fearful storm 
came up with Iowa’s own sud- 
deness and it blew terrifically 
and then the worst hail storm 
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This was the new Chautauqua auditorium. Note sun shade of can¬ 
vas under the roof. This building is now Ames High School Field 
House. 


Ames has ever had occurred. 
Hail started gathering in a 
small depression in the big tent 
and soon the tent was sagging 
dangerously and getting fuller 
with hail all the time. 

Finally the sag was as big as 
an old fashioned upright piano and 
the audience was huddled to the 
outsides in fear the whole tent 
would collapse. But with hail 
stones the size of a walnut falling 
outside it would be like frying pan 
to fire to go outside. Even the 
doubtful protection of the hail la¬ 
den canvas seemed more desir¬ 
able. 

The tent DID hold its burden 
however till the storm let up. Then 
there was a general scramble to 
see how the horses had fared and 
to get OUT OF THERE. 

Hail stones were ankle deep out¬ 
side, buggy tops were ruined and 
some of horses had broken loose 
and got hurt. 

This episode scared the Chau¬ 
tauqua planning Board and there 
began to be talk of some kind of a 
safe building for the summer pro¬ 
grams. Cap Greeley with his usual 
civic philanthropy came to the res¬ 
cue with funds and the big outside 
auditorium was built that in this 
time is the Ames high fieldhouse 
on Lincoln and Grand avenue. 
Moved rom Maxell Park and 
sided up into building form it has 
served several purposes for the 
community. 

Shows Priceless 

Chautauqua was a wonderful ex¬ 
periment in the first wholesale en¬ 
tertainment and the goodfellowship 
and neighborliness it developed 
was hard to measure, to say noth¬ 
ing of the mass education benefits. 

Surrounding towns came in to 
participate. It was a giant “floor 
show” brought to the very door¬ 
step of the town. Though the idea 
has served its purpose and is gone 
forever from the American scene 
it was one of the things that made 
the old days good. 

On its platform were heard Wil¬ 
liam Jennings Bryan, the silver 
tongued orator; and Billy Sunday, 
showman evangelist before Aimee 
Semple McPherson even was heard 
of; “Tahan—the white savage”— 
a captive of an Indian Tribe—told 
HIS story; Russell H. Conwell de¬ 
livered his world famous philoso¬ 
phical lecture, “Acres of Dia¬ 
monds.” 


The Meister Singers quartet 
brought beautiful harmonies to the 
Ames platform and humerous 
readers brought the latest in 
American fun. If the audience lik¬ 
ed what they had been offered 
they stood and gave the “Chautau¬ 
qua salute.” 

Men and women alike took out 
their kerchiefs and waved them 
enthusiastically to and fro. It real¬ 
ly was quite a sight and the “sa¬ 
lute” spread across the country 
like wild fire as a means of ex¬ 
pressing enthusiasm at Chautau¬ 
qua. 

The Ames paper at this time 
gave forth with an editorial on the 
unsanitary situation when every¬ 
body waved his handkerchief in 
front of every one ELSE’S nose. 
Ye Editor really had hold of some¬ 
thing there—but it didn’t stop the 
Chautauqua salute. Frank Morris 
Livery advertised “Hacks—to and 
from Chautauqua.” 

“The Arbor” was the place 
to go after the show or on a 
date in 1910. A retired druggist 
and his family came here from 
Villisca, the L. J. Lynches, 
and started the Arbor at the 
south side of Main street about 
where the Douglass intersec¬ 
tion is. 

It took its name from a false 
ceiling of grape leaves that was 
the decorative motif. Soups, 
salads, sandwiches and sundaes 
were the main foods served there 
and the town’s young folks swarm¬ 
ed into the place to rendezvous 


with their friends, to enjoy the 
good food or to show off who was 
dating whom at the moment. 

The Lynches put a brilliant 
daughter. Ruby, through Iowa 
State and a son, Leslie, into the 
U.S. navy as an ensign before they 
closed the doors on their business 
venture in Ames in about 1916. 

A new Tearoom, the first of its 
kind in Ames, had opened up 
meanwhile in the basement of the 
Ames National bank building when 
it was on the soumeast corner of 
Main and Kellogg. Velva Wittier 
(Mrs. Dave) and a sister-in-law, 
Georgetta Watters, one time Home 
Ec Dean at ISC, ran this tea room 
very successfully. It served spec¬ 
ialty dishes and introduced Bavar¬ 
ian Creme to Ames palates. 

Dame Fashion served up some¬ 
thing new herself about now in the 
“Hobble skirt.” They came in 
sometime between 1909 and 1912 
and they certainly lived up to their 
name. They were draped affairs 
with a siepping area about 10 in- 
cnes long and the poor wearer was 
hobbled alright. 

A bride of that era was Mayor 
Ed Graves’ elder daughter, Leone, 
and her wedding dress was so 
tightly hobbled that she had to be 
carried down the stairs for her 
home wedding to Ben Read. 

This style was for standing room 
only. Girl students trying to get 
up on the street cars from the 
street were much embarassed— 
oh yes the skirts were on all kinds 
of dresses—and grinning males 
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had to hoist the fashionables up 
the steps by their elbows to avoid 
fatalities. 

Oh, My! 

Naturally the hobble skirt led to 
the “Slit skirt” either by acci¬ 
dent or design and by 1913 editor¬ 
ial comment remarked on “the in¬ 
decency of slit skirts and skirtless 
bathing suits.” Oh my! 

Main street in 1911 was at long 
last taken out of the mud. It was 
covered with a gravel and light ce¬ 
ment base over which was laid 
creosote paving blocks. Grand av¬ 
enue soon was surfaced too—but 
alas the day when it rained a good 
old Iowa soaker the wooden blocks, 
in spite of their creosote dipping 
treatment, swelled and buckled in¬ 
to great bulges of paving. 

It ran thus: Rain and workmen 
out with tar buckets—Rain and 
workman out with sand til fi¬ 
nally the City Fathers gave it up 
as a bad job and replaced this 
type of paving. Property owners 
salvaged what they could from 
the debacle and used the blocks 
for garage floors and for drive¬ 
ways. 

Even in 1954 there is a complex 
driveway of these blocks at 525 
Main street. Perhaps the most 
successful usage, though, was in 
furnaces and fireplaces where the 
blocks burned with alacrity and 
much heat. They were an emi- 
nientlv satisfactory firebrick aside 
from 2 faintly nostalgic tar odor 
which the tax paying property 
owners hoped would penetrate to 
the noses of the City Fathers who 
had tried this kind of paving. 

In 1305 it was written of tne 
town “that it was ‘beautifully 
situated in the center of a 
great farming country with 
splendid railroad facilities. 
The ground for our city must 
have been designed by the Cre¬ 
ator for the site of our thriv¬ 
ing city with its wide, well kept 
and shaded streets crossing 
each other at right angles with 
innumerable splendid squares 
and its many elegant resid¬ 
ences grace these streets 
speak volumes for the pride of 
our people in comfortable 
homes and attractive surround¬ 
ings. It has been truthfully 
said that ‘in all that is good, 
Iowa has the best’—and noth¬ 
ing is more true in this than of 
her cities and towns.” 

“Indeed Ames has many advan¬ 


tages of which a great many of 
the other cities are deprived. Pos¬ 
sessed of every convenience for 
comfort, including schools of high 
character, churches of almost 
every denomination, secret and 
literary societies, women’s clubs, 
theaters, sewers, electric lights, 
city water, miles of brick and ce¬ 
ment walks, and in fact every¬ 
thing that goes to make up a pro¬ 
gressive, modern and up-to-date 
city.” 

When the reader calls to mind 
that just 40 years earlier the lit¬ 
tle town had been the hunting 
ground of the savage whose coun¬ 
cil fires had only just ceased to 
burn—this is pretty strong lan¬ 
guage. 

The commentator went on to say 
that “Ames had never been afflict¬ 
ed with a boom and consequently 
experienced few setbacks. 

‘ Ames as a commercial center 
has a place due to her indomitable 
will and the courage and public 
spirit of i:s business and profes¬ 
sional men and women, who by 
keeping everlastingly at it, work¬ 
ing in conjunction with natural re 
sources have held the name of our 
city unburnished and proudly born 
her banner unsoiled by the foul¬ 
ness of political corruption that 
have made so many towns unde¬ 
sirable places in which to live 

“All honor to these noble men and 
the noble deeds which they have 
achieved. Many of them have gone 
to their eternal rest leaving upc" 
the shoulders of the present gener¬ 
ation the mantle of greatness. May 
we prove worthy *o wear it honor¬ 
ably, ever mindful of our past.” 

It can be seen that even as ean> 
as 1905 the citizens of Ames were 
aware that “the people who take 
no pride ir, their ancestors will 
never achieve anything worth be¬ 
ing remembered in the future. 1 


In 1909 among signs of the times 
were gigantic muffs, cloth top 
boots, veils so long as to be al¬ 
most cumbersome. directoire 
gloves laced up the sides, cart¬ 
wheel hats pinned with 12-inch long 
hatpins. 

At 234 Main, the Fair Store loca¬ 
tion in that year, there was a run 
on stockings. Through an error in 
the newspaper advertisement the 
hose were given too cheap a price 
(it was below cost) but the Fair 
Store held its reputation for fair 
dealing was at stake and sold the 
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stockings as long as they lasted. 
The crowd was as bad as a run 
on a bank. 

This was the year the citi¬ 
zens had to decide whether 
they wanted cooking gas in 
Ames. They were discussing 
also doing away with the smel¬ 
ly stockyards; mail for the 
west end by street car instead 
of by wagon through the mud; 
selling the city electric light 
plant to a private concern; 
building a hotel and paving the 
streets. Ames was definitely 
having growing pains, it can 
be easily seen! 

Paramount matter to be first de¬ 
cided was the gas issue. Freeman 
Conaway’s editorial in the Intell¬ 
igencer said, “The women of Ames 
will now have a chance to show 
whether they have any influence 
with their husbands.” A nice way 
of wondering who was the boss, 
we take it. 

“For lo, these many years the 
women of Ames have put up with 
the beastly hot stove during the 
warm weather ar.d suffered the 
torments of dangerous gasoline 
stoves. With them it has been a 
question of whether to be roasted 
alive or blown sky high. Ames 
without gas is not modern! Will the 
women win?” 

With a challenge like that 
thrown at them the women had to 
see to it that no man DARED to 
vote ought but “yes” or he’d be 
homeless and disgraced. So gas 
came to Ames. 

At first women distrusted the 
stuff—so there was quite a mar¬ 
ket for the half-and-half stove, 
part gas and part coal or wood 
burning. The vote to pass the $50,- 
000 gas plant had been overwhelm¬ 
ing, however, and soon the busi¬ 
ness was booming. Folks did not 
put in gas lights, though, as had 
been predicted. They kept their 
municipal plant and their electric 
lights. 

Billy Sunday Visits 

Billy Sunday came to Ames 
again at this time and was suppos¬ 
ed to speak during chapel at the 
college. The crowd was so large, 
however, that the meeting was ad¬ 
journed to Central (Beardshear 
hall now) and Sunday spoke from 
the second floor stairs. 

All the floors were packed in the 
impromtu auditorium “main floor, 
gallery, the pit” and the papers 
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The author and her father (George Hultz) in a posed picture in 
1909. Note hair bow. 


said waggishly that the problem 
of an auditorium for Ames had 
been solved. Today, 45 years later, 
we still have the same problem 
facing us. Evidently there are 
some needs never satisfied in any 
town. 

Prices in the grocery stores 
these years would slay you! Til- 
den’s advertised “3 bars of soap 
for a dime; gallon of peaches 14 
cents; pineapple cubes a can 13 
cents. 

Even as with you and I the fall¬ 
ing of an ancient tree then too 
caused sadness and dissention. 
Seems Doc Hunt, down on the cor¬ 
ner of Douglas and Story (Fifth) 
made a brave fight to save a 
beautiful tree that stood in front 
of his building (the Ames Hotel 
now). 

He even took the matter to court 


but the action was decided against 
him and the old tree had to come 
down as ordered by the city coun¬ 
cil. 

It was suggested that Dr. Hunt 
might not feel so badly if the coun¬ 
cil might be able to saw the tree 
up and BUILD CROSSINGS for 
the children on Iowa Street (Sixth) 
to cross the street and out on 
Hodge by the Prof. Bell and A. H. 
Person residences where they 
were deprived of mail delivery be¬ 
cause the city had provided no 
crossings over the sloughs there. 
(That would be Seventh and Hodge 
today.) 

Another tree episode was the 
loss of a monarch of the town the 
“big Sycamore, by Squaw Creek”, 
as it was affectionately known. 
George Roberson took the tree 
down, saying he could “see enough 


lumber in it to build a house”. 
He soon found that this bargain 
was unsawable for “there was 
hardly an inch space between bark 
and heart that didn’t contain 
NAILS.” 

Standing as it did by the 
road it was the sign board of 
the area and of ages past. It 
had held sale bills and election 
notices, stray cattle notes and 
political handbills, ever since 
it was a sapling. It had stood 
there since the days when Dan 
McCarthy ran his sawmill in 
the wilds of the Story county 
swamps. 

The sycamore tree is a biblical 
tree—the kind of one which Zac- 
chaeus climbed to get a view of 
our Lord as he passed by. The 
lines about the sycamore tree im¬ 
mortalized the man who wrote 
“The Sycamore by the Wabash”. 

Twas thus these old friends of 
ours have left us, along with other 
old timers of the past. A few sap¬ 
lings of this tree did survive and 
were taken out when Lincoln 
highways was widened. 

The most noticeable thing that 
was a change in the town in this 
year was the cement walk laid in 
the business district. It had been 
quite a spell since any improve¬ 
ment was viewed with such com¬ 
plete approval. 

They were thirteen feet wide and 
made Ames seem like a real city 
as far as the Main street was con¬ 
cerned. From Burnett to Grand 
avenue the walks were only laid 
on the south side of the street at 
this time—but that reached the 
depot and was very satisfactory. 

A golf club was started in Ames 
this year too. True it was at the 
college back of the Dairy building 
where the women’s dorms stand 
now but it had 40 members, 20 
from the ISC staff and 20 from the 
town. 

It was really a project and a 
part of ISC athletic department. 
We suppose, a forerunner of the 
ISC golf course of today. 

Superintendent of City Schools 
Fenner King was the president of 
the club A. T. Edwin of the col¬ 
lege the vice-president and A. F. 
Munn was the treasurer. 

The club, as such, didn’t last 
long because before too long the 
Ames Golf and Country club came 
into being—but it served a fine 
purpose as long as it did last. 
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Wireless Arrives 

An auspicious happening of the 
year 1901 was the coming of the 
wireless telegraph to Ames. People 
were madly excited about this new 
medium of communication and ex¬ 
hibitions were held to see how the 
thing worked. Those who received 
messages by telegraph were the 
envy of their acquaintances and 
would not have thought of throw¬ 
ing away such a enormously im¬ 
portant exhibit. 

A man who came to explain the 
wireless to the townspeople said it 
was like piano strings. The wires 
that sent and the wires that receiv¬ 
ed the electrical impulses were 
tuned the same pitch and thus 
could get the message transmitted. 
Folks thought they were living in 
the midst of the most wonderful 
age that ever could be imagined. 

Other happenings were moment¬ 
ous too. So many trains passed 
through the Ames station that it 
was necessary to employ a train- 
caller. He was big Bill Thompson 
whose voice was as resonant as 
Tony Marvin’s on the Godfrey TV 
hour. It is hard today, with so 
much travel by bus and plane and 
car, that once our depot was the 
busy junction that required a 
traincaller to get people on their 
way. 


When Big Bill finally decided to 
quit the traincaller's job and go 
into real estate selling traffic had 
already dropped a little so it was 
decided to combine a station mat¬ 
ron with the caller and a very able 
woman by the name of Mrs.* J. L. 
Laughlin was given the job. She 
was trim looking and confidence 
inspiring and worked out very 
well during her years at the depot. 

In 1901, by the way. this station 
had more train’s stopping here 
than any other in the state, except 
Des Moines. Mrs. Lydia Tilden and 
Mrs. Ella Hardin took one of these 
trains in 1901 and went to Seattle 
to the Exposition. 

Mrs. B. G. Dyer whose husband 
was an eye, ear, nose and throat 
doctor, taught classes in china 
painting in Ames in the good old 
days. It was quite the vogue in 
early 1900s to paint plates and dec¬ 
orate dining room plate rails with 
rows of them. I remember one that 
Mrs. Dyer painted in soft blue dec¬ 
orated with spring violets. It was 
among my mother’s cherished pos¬ 
sessions and belongs to me today. 

The Civic Improvement 
League was among the active 
organizations of the town at 
this time. Its avowed object 
was to better the town and Dr. 
Jennie Ghrist, woman MD of 


the 1900s in Ames—was head 

of this group. 

They earned money for a drink¬ 
ing fountain on Main street. In 
1909 they were working on the 
erection of a band stand in the 
city park. 

A home talent play was put on 
to raise money for this purpose 
and a beautiful dark eyed drama¬ 
tic coach from Hampton, Letha 
Royer, came to Ames to put on the 
play. 

The Royer family later moved 
to Ames and the lovely Miss Royer 
became Mrs. Harold Clemmer. 
The play she put on for the band 
stand featured musical drills and 
dancing and two little girls who 
swung out over the audience in 
flower roped swings. 

One of these children was Isabel 
Valentine. They made $135 after 
all expenses were paid and the 
band stand was guaranteed. 

It was at this time too that the 
Ames Ice company constructed 
the Murphy Artifical Ice plani at 
a cost of $25,000 and cleai and san¬ 
itary ice came to Ames tables. 
After the chunks of Skunk and 
Squaw ice used only for packing, 
this was wonderful stuff. Moreov¬ 
er, the machines froze 30 tons in 
one day. 












CHAPTER 10 


Reminiscences and Sweet Memories 


One of two favorite stories often 
absorb the time and talents of his¬ 
torians—one has to do with big 
fires of the past and the other with 
violent storms. 

And 1887 saw a great fire in 
Ames and 1909 saw a vicious 
storm. 

Several old settlers recall having 
passed through a worse blizzard in 
1859 but doubts were expressed by 
those who witnessed the storm of 
January, 1909. The Northwestern 
railroad finally ran a train west 
but it was 16 hours late. 

Communications by wire went 
out early and, while the townsfolk 
had at one time existed without 
telephone and telegraph, they 
were terribly discomfited by being 
shut off from each other and the 
outside world. 

The newspaper reported that 
“poles were down and wires 
were tangled masses. Where 
phones would work at all it 
was found that everybody was 
crossed with everybody else". 
(Sounds like it might have 
been fun!) 

“Railroad officials were unable 
to dispatch trains and a wreck be¬ 
tween a mail train and a passen¬ 
ger train occurred near Nevada. 
No one was hurt but trains were 
then abandoned.” 

Business was at a standstill for 
the blizzard was too severe for 
man or beast. One young man was 
paid a dollar to take a package 
to the college and would gladly 
have paid double that to get back 
to town. The wind lifted many 
roofs but someone reported ironi¬ 
cally that not a shingle was miss¬ 
ing from the old wooden shacks at 
the west end of Main street. 

Claude Campbell, editor of the 
Jewell Record after the famous 
storm told how he had helped dig 
out a goose lost during the storm. 
When they got to the goose there 
it sat big as life and twice as ac¬ 
tive—in a nice little igloo melted 
by its body heat. It was a mighty 
hungry goose but quite alright. 
What a twitter that story must 


have made in the poultry house 
that night. 

Damage Done 

Windows in the college green 
house were broken and two in the 
dome of the Methodist church. 
Hundreds of windmills were de¬ 
stroyed and the repair men and 
implement dealers worked hours 
to repair them so the farmers 
could water their stock. 

Those who had gasoline or steam 
engines to pump their water were 
laughing at the trials of their 
neighbors with battered windmills. 
W. H. Hoon, rural mail carrier, 
said he saw 20 of the Don Quixo¬ 
tic jousters down on his route. This 
1909 storm was most certainly a 
hurricane with icy whiskers! 


In 1912, Dr. Thomas Rice, G. J. 
Snyder and Julius Tilden were 
practicing dentists; Nelson and 
Nible ran a meat market (Nible 
later was crossing guard at the 
dangerous Grand avenue intersec¬ 
tion); several homes were quaran¬ 
tined for smallpox. 

Millionaire Dancing club elected 
Dr. Charles Tilden (college physi¬ 
cian) to its presidency. Other of¬ 
ficers were Mrs. Robert Cairns, 
Mrs. Charlie Hamilton and Prof. 
Matt King; the A. V. Storm house 
was spoken of as the “Storm Cen¬ 
ter” as prairie storms out on 
Storm street buffetted it from its 
lonely hillside. 

There were 1,825 students en¬ 
rolled at ISC; there was a Hos¬ 
pital Guild formed; and Ames 
city schools were crowded to 
capacity with 305 in the high 
school, 217 in Central, 148 at 
Beardshear, 122 at South Side 
(Lincoln) and 129 at Welch. 
Lincoln Day was celebrated at 
Central school and Bailey Walt- 
mire (now a Methodist minister) 
began his speaking career with a 
recitation; Loretta Harriman and 
Gladys Hultz sang a duel and oth¬ 
ers on the program whose names 
you may recognize were Velma 
Griffith (now Smith), Clark Til¬ 
den, Orlo Best and Lucy Ross 


(Mrs. Tom Perry, Teddie Kooser, 
Dan McCarthy, Harriet Tilden 
(now McJimsey) and Herman 
Cole. 

In 1912 the first high school pub¬ 
lication made its bow. It was 
a husky little quarterly w T hen it 
was launched and it was the pride 
and joy of the author to be first 
humorous editor and then next 
year social editor. 

Having lots to do with starting 
the publication was Sue Knudson 
(now Mrs. Warren White) who was 
teaching in AHS then. The new 
fledgling magazine was named 
“The Spirit” and among others 
still in Ames who fathered that 
original Spirit were Leonard Wal¬ 
lis as art editor and as a reporter 
Clark Tilden, business manager, 
Clair Taylor and athletics, Ira Ar¬ 
thur. 

Paul Storm was the editor. He 
was the popular younger son of the 
Storm who occupied Storm Cen¬ 
ter. Edith Curtiss, Julius Beach 
and Marion Russell were others 
on this first staff. 

How thrilled we all would have 
been if we had known how well 
we founded and ho*, many years 
the AHS Spirit was to explain the 
life and times of the high school 
students of the town. 

Finally it was graduated into the 
Annual as we know it in 1954. Pic¬ 
ture accompanying shows the 
AHS staff of teachers in 1912 when 
the Spirit was founded. It was the 
last year Old Central was the high- 
school. The Central of today was 
in construction. 

New School Graduates 

In 1913 the first class was grad¬ 
uated from the new high school 
building (now Central Junior high) 
There were 60 in that class, larg¬ 
est ever to be graduated from the 
schools of Ames. Graudation was 
held in the Methodist church for 
no one thought to make an audi¬ 
torium of graduation exercise size 
in 1913 even though the building 
was new and did have an auditor¬ 
ium. 











Ames high’s faculty in 1921 included, left to right: top— Sue Knudson, Maisy Shreiner, Principal 
Stella Henderson, Emily Johnson; center—Maude Wakefield, Charles Roach, Superintendent F. W. 
Hicks, Howard Champlin, Ida Boyd; bottom— Mable Payton, Estelle Bray, Beulah Crawford, 
Belle Johnson. 


Fourth of July 1913 was one of 
Ames first “safe and sane 
Fourths,’’ much to the disgust of 
the youngsters. The “celebration” 
that year included music by sever¬ 
al patriotic organizations. The sup¬ 
erintendent of schools Frank Hicks 
spoke on the “Spirit of Optimism” 
and attorney I. J. Scott gave a 
masterly description of the battle 
of Gettysburg. 

Ames had 5,000 inhabitants that 
year and felt they were really 
getting citified. Tilden’s store add¬ 
ed to this smug feeling by bring¬ 
ing in an “artist” to paint genuine 
oils in the front window. The idea 
was to be educational as well as 
advertise and there are still in 
Ames samples of this “art.” 

Ames had its second “Beauty 
Shoppe” about this time. The first 
one was supposedly in 1878 and 
Mrs. Charles Cranshaw ran it. 
Clara McConnell ran a “Marinello 
Shop” in the front of her home at 
Sixth and Duff (north west corner. 
This was the Charlie Kooser home 
afterwards 'Ted Kooser’s father'. 

The other beauty concern was a 
little later and was located where 
the Elks clubroom’s are today. It 
was run by Mabel Hart. Beauty 


shops 40 years ago did different 
work than they do today for their 
concern was with heads of LONG 
hair. 

They shampooed and put in what 
was called Marcelle waves with a 
special iron that was heated and 
rolled over on itself to produce the 
deep waves that now come from 
pin curls. Long hair had to be 
“singed,” they held, too, for “split 
ends!” This was done by twisting 
a small strand and running a small 
candle flame along it. Its a wonder 
we all didn’t go up in smoke. 

Another sign of the times 
was when Dixon Laundry (lo¬ 
cated where Ames Laundry is 
today, 220 Fifth) added a new 
machine for ironing shirt col¬ 
lars. Mothers wives and sisters 
had been their own collar iron¬ 
ing machines—and generally 
with a flat iron heated on a 
cook stove—so this WAS an in¬ 
novation. 

They delivered by wagon then 
and one of the pictures in the book 
of Onodagoa street (in 1907) shows 
the laundry wagon hitched on the 
main street. 


Much of the early life of towns 


is remembered as competitive with 
other locales as rivalry between 
Ames and Nevada was alluded to 
in previous chapters. 

So it was with a great deal of 
pleasure that one oldtimers related 
that Ames started Boy Scouting 
work before even Des Moines was 
able to embrace the Earnest 
Thompson Seton movement. 

In 1914 men of Ames met to or¬ 
ganize group and individual par¬ 
ticipation in Scouting and those 
who joined the movement to afford 
leadership included Herman 
Knapp, E. C. Potter, the Rev. L. C. 
Harris (Christian minister), H. A. 
Scullan, Palmeroy, J. C. Cunning¬ 
ham, the Rev. William Hines, J. P. 
Klein, L. W. Forman, G. B. Mc¬ 
Donald , M. E. Costello, Harry 
Brown and G. E. Linden. 


Came 1916 and a group of 4th 
Ward folks decided they would be 
better off as a separate town. 
“Dogtown” business district (the 
name was instigated b^ the stu¬ 
dents. No one seems to know its 
reason) was thriving and it look¬ 
ed to some as though the 4th 
Ward would be better off as to all 
things if they had their own town. 
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The college authorities didn’t like 
the idea of secession at all and 
said they “d'dn’t want the college 
located at Champlinville (Champ- 
lin owned the only large business 
block out in Dogtown). 

Dr. Edgar Stanton said, “This is 
Ames college (in fact it was not 
called Iowa State then—but Ames 
college and official “A” sweaters— 
were presented to athletes) —“and 
it would be a desecration to make 
such a change.” 

Issue Excites 

Any chance for an issue brought 
much talk and much excitement 
and the city fathers finally told the 
inciters to go ahead and secede, if 
they thought best. Some conces¬ 
sions were made on both sides but 
the main consideration of the 
whole affair was the fact that the 
4th Ward had no water system 
or fire protection. 

The College had these utilities 
but would and could not share 
them with those not connected with 
the school. When the smoke of dis¬ 
sension cleared away all was as 
it had been except for a few hot 
headed remarks. 

In a letter Mrs. L. C. Tilden 
wrote to a friend, who had heard 
of the fuss, she said “Ames is still 
Ames—and includes the 4th Ward. 
They couldn’t do without us and 
we won’t want to try to do with¬ 
out them.” 

Ames Main street which had 
been practically destroyed in the 
1880’s had been pretty lucky 
through the years in regard to 
fires. That year they had a dis¬ 
astrous one when the Odd Fel¬ 
lows Hall at 225 Main street burn¬ 
ed in the middle of a wintry night. 

Every business man in town was 
on the street ready to get out his 
safe and records should the fire 
spread. The fire department per¬ 
formed valorously. It was bitterly 
cold and the city water pressure 
was low so to build it up they 
threw into the mains water from 
a 100,000 gallon reservoir in re¬ 
serve. 

This was pumped practically dry 
before the fire ceased to menace 
the entire street and the crumbling 
ruins, when dawn broke, were en¬ 
cased in a solid sheath of ice. 

The whole street would have 
gone in an earlier time and folks 
breathed a sigh of relief that it 
was no worse at this time. The 
new Sheldon-Munn hotel was the 


pride of the populace and it stood 
but a short hall block from the 
roaring furnace of flames. 

Ames, like all the nation, was 
sending its sons to World War I. 
A monstrous Liberty Loan meeting 
was planned to stimulate sales of 
bonds. A parade was held with 
posters reading “Don’t be a Slack¬ 
er” and army personnel and 
trucks took part in it. 

The Iowa State college band 
took part too. 

Judge C. G. Lee and Dean C. F. 
Curtiss harangued the patriots and 
asked for bond purchases and the 
U.S. Army band gave a thrilling 
concert. 

Enlistments took a great spurt 
that day under the impetus of the 
emotion charged day. It was at 
this time that a reduction of 
sweets were ordered as the Ger¬ 
mans concentrated their U-boat 
warfare on army and navy trans¬ 
port lines. War was topmost in 
everyone’s thoughts. 


The postoffice that preceeded 
the present one was dedicated in 
1911. It stood on the Stafford bank 
corner and had an entrance on 
Kellogg and one on Fifth and was 
to serve the community for 27 
years. 

The OLD postoffice back of the 
Story county bank on Douglas had 
had but two small windows and its 
wooden floor was about worn 
through so Ames was especially 
proud of the new one. With the 
building of this structure Ames 
had had four places it had receiv¬ 
ed its mail though in reality only 
two postoffice buildings. 

The first designated postof¬ 
fice had been the Farm House 
with post sack thrown off the 
stage coach. 

The second mail terminal had 
been in the front part of Cynthia 
Duff’s restaurant (about where 
Bauge’s Shoe Shop at 204 Main is 
today). 

In 1878 when the office was es¬ 
tablished on Douglas just south of 
the Pantorium a room was given 
over entirely to mail reception and 
delivery. Old fashioned boxes lined 
its wall and it was from this office 
that city mail delivery started. 

Ben Keltner, retired today as 
postman, delivered the mail in the 
4th Ward and the houses were so 
widely separated he could not cov¬ 
er his route on foot so the mail 


wagon was in use then. 

The new postoffice had many 
new services and Ames looked for¬ 
ward to many years use of the 
sturdy building. When the 1930s 
and their jobless depression arriv¬ 
ed, a new postoffice was one of the 
work structures that was built. 

It seemed a useless expenditure 
at the time for a 27-year-old, mil¬ 
lion dollar building is not what 
you would call unusuable. Ames' 
continued growth has made the 
present building and its attendant 
plant a desirable, if not complete¬ 
ly necessary, thing. 

Fight Over Women 

In 1912 there was much excite¬ 
ment around Ames over the deci¬ 
sion of a new State Board of Edu¬ 
cation to move the women of Iowa 
State to Iowa university. In other 
pages you have read of how the 
fight was carried on to a success¬ 
ful conclusion. 

It was really quite a fight with 
accusations of conniving and skul¬ 
duggery flying thick and fast. It 
had its good result, however, for 
at once a separate home econom¬ 
ics department w r as set up (it had 
been a part of the Ag school, be¬ 
lieve it or not). Catharine McKay 
w r as appointed the dean of the new r 
division that was to grow T to one of 
the foremost schools of home econ¬ 
omy in the nation. 

The automobile was really com¬ 
ing into its own in 1912 also. A 
transcontinental highway to the 
west coast w r as established and 
Ames felt indeed fortunate that it 
ran through its city limits. Little 
did we know r the problem of traffic 
and maintainance that would fol- 
low in its wake. 

The Implement store that had 
been O’Brien’s became O’Brien’s 
Motor company and sold the Over¬ 
land make of car. Report had it 
that this concern sold 40 CARS in 
Ames. It w r as hard to believe, for 
it was understood that the auto¬ 
mobile was a luxury item that only 
the few well to do could afford. 
Why a CAR cost as much as a 
HOUSE! 

The Ames Evening Times was 
being published at this time by the 
Hardins with Bed Read as the 
business manager and they carried 
a story about “a certain young 
coal dealer who bought a car with 
a melodious horn that could be 
heard half way across the county’ 
Coming back from a trip to Des 
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Moines on the then unmarked road 
the car’s fan belt broke (a regular 
occurrence in that day.) 

Stopping to cool the motor, he 
took a wrong turn and “got into 
a lover's lane well populated with 
buggies in which two figures look¬ 
ed as one. Riding by, he blew the 
strong horn until it would no long¬ 
er work. Then he just drove up be¬ 
side each buggy and let out a 
whoop “ The story was headlined 
“If You Can’t Whistle, Holler.” 

Another item in the same is¬ 
sue of the paper told of the in¬ 
jury of Herman Cole, young 
son of the Ben Cole, when his 
leg was caught in a projection 
of the wheel of his coaster 
wagon. 

In 1912 also—the PEO’s had a 
musicale at the Cap Greeley home 
at Douglas and Story streets 
(Fifth). The program was opened 
by Mrs. Greeley playing selections 
on the PIANOLA. Mrs. Clyde Wil¬ 
liams, whose husband’s name has 
been given to ISC stadium, was 
another performer. 

Miss Lydia Brown, a very ac¬ 
complished musician also was on 
the program. Lydia Brown later 
became a missionary and for many 
years was located in China. There 
she was known for her music as 
well as her ministrations. She was 
famed as the best organist in all 
China. 

The Ames Federation of Wom¬ 
en’s Clubs became a reality along 
about this time, 1913 to be exact. 
Its object was to organize the clubs 
of the city so that they might work 
“as one body for civic, education¬ 
al and moral improvement”. The 
first officers were Mrs. M. K. 
Smith, Mrs. U. S. Spring, Mrs. Sea¬ 
man Knapp, Mrs. Guy Dodds and 
Mrs. Flora Hill. 

Clubs that joined the Federation 
were Book and Basket, Neewolloh, 
KK, Priscilla Club <that was the 
Faculty Club’s first name) TYL, 
Sans Souci, DAR, PEO, Tuesday 
Club and Nonpareil. 

The Ames Woman's club had not 
been started at this time. This 
Federation was a decided step for 
the women of Ames to take and by 
so doing they became a much 
greater force in the town. None of 
these groups belong, as such, to 
the IFWC today. 

“Convict Road” 

The road that goes north past 
the college gold course was at one 


time called Convict Road because 
it originally was built with penal 
labor from Ft. Madison (in 1915). 
It had been a dirt road and a very 
good one but now it was graded 
up and gravelled and became an 
all purpose road. 

The high school crowd of this 
time used Convict Road as a race 
track, much as our present day 
youngsters are using the highways. 
They’d start at the north end and 
see how fast time th y could make 
going to the college. Cars weren’t 
geared as high in that day, but 
never-the-less the speed was fast 
enough for a loose gravel road. 

There was a swinging bridge 
over Squaw Creek then even as to¬ 
day but it was located a bit north 
of the present one at Brookside 
park and it was much frailer struct¬ 
ure. However it was adequate as 
can be seen from the picture and 
it was just as much fun to set in 
motion. 

In 1913 Cap Greeley wrote the 
Commercial Club of Ames advocat. 
ing in his open letter a hotel to 
cost $90 - $100,000 dollars with 61 
rooms. He said Ames needed and 
could support such a hotel. His 
vision has been vindicated. 

In 1915 an Ames Investment as¬ 
sociation was formed with a capi- 
tol of $25,000 with Parley Sheldon 
and A. H Munn the largest stock¬ 
holders. By 1916 the hotel had been 
completed and it had, besides its 
rooms, a large ballroom on the top 
floor and a luxuriously carpeted 
dining room all across the north 
side of the lower floor. 

Ames really used that dining 
room and why it was cut up and 
used for other space as it has been 
some will never understand. 

Ten years later, in 1926, the lot 
to the west of the building was 
purchased and the hotel was 
doubled in size. 

The local paper along about 
now published a small “What 
the Well-Dressed Man Will 
Wear” column as the ad of a 
local shop and reported now 
that “the nightshirt had be¬ 
come declasse and the pajama 
was what the well dressed man 
wore.” 

Little folks in Ames once had a 
special farm stocked for their 
pleasure. It was a Shetland farm 
known as Knight’s Pony Farm. 
The Knight house stood on the 
northwest corner of Ninth and 


Grand. It is the square frame 
house that is there today but all 
the land back of it then was pas¬ 
ture for the ponies. 

Today Roosevelt school and the 
home on Marston, Harding and 
Curtiss up to 13th are in this area. 

The Knights sold ponies and dog¬ 
carts and basket type pony carts 
were on sale by implement firms 
in the town. Orchard Drive was 
named thus because it was origin¬ 
ally an apple orchard just beyond 
the pony farm. The Claude Coy- 
kendall, Bert Meyers and Thomas 
Vance houses were the first houses 
built out beyond the railroad 
tracks. 

The paper took note that they 
were having competition from the 
7th grade at Central school who 
published a booklet called “Just 
Kids.” The editor was Marjorie 
Beam and the locals editor was 
Thelma Houghan Nowlin, now Red 
Cross secretary. Ted Kooser, now 
manager of Younkers, had written 
a play titled “Cleopatra”. It was 
presented in 1920. 


A band has existed in Ames since 
about 1870 and occupied a more 
important place in the community 
than bands do in modern days, for 
then music was all man made. 

Chant and glee singing to the ac¬ 
companiment of the hand pumped 
organ, was part of nearly all meet¬ 
ings. And bands were part of every 
political shindig or a rally of any 
kind. World War I recruiting was 
much speeded up, for example by 
the T J. S. Army Band touring the 
country with recruiting officers. 
They came to Ames and played a 
wonderful concert. 

The first band within the city 
was organized under the lead¬ 
ership of David N. Maxwell 
father of Dr. A. B. Maxwell, 
city clerk for so many years. 

If the instruments of this early 
band could be assembled now the> 
would be curiosities and relics for 
museums. There were horns of 
queer shapes, instruments of vari¬ 
ous pitches, clarinets made in the 
natural wood color and then var¬ 
nished and short cornets instead of 
the modern trumpet. 

There were no saxaphones and 
trombones even were introduced 
later. 

A ladies band was once active in 
Ames too. They played a band con¬ 
cert once in the opera house whe;. 
it was located where the O'Neil 
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The above photo is the early 1900s shows the author on the old 
swinging bridge across Squaw' creek, located a little north of the 
present one in what is now Brookside park. 


Dairy stands today. They were a 
very popular outfit and attracted a 
lot of attention and interest. 

The municipal band as a tax sup¬ 
ported one was created in 1924 and 
the unusual and attractive band 
shell that stands in City park was 
built for its concerts in 1935. 

Chamber of Commerce 

The first organization of business 
men in Ames wasn’t called the 
Chamber of Commerce but the 
“Business Men’s Association’’ with 
its avowed purpose “to advertise 
the unequaled advantages of tne 
town of Ames.” 

They considered Ames to be in 
advantageous situation as a distri¬ 
bution point for manufacturing, 
with railroads going both east-west 
and north-south this was an ideal 
spot, they felt, for any manufac¬ 
turer to locate. Iowa roads were 
still in the mud when this was put 
forth as an ideal argument. 

Ames wa? lauded too for home 
environment that was of the high¬ 
est. We who have established our 
homos here have always been be¬ 
lievers in the high calibre of our 
town and its people. 

Another proposition that the Busi¬ 
ness Men mentioned, as making 
Ames of first importance, was that 
it was an educational center in all 
grades of schooling from elemen¬ 
tary through the college level. 

They claimed also the largest 
number of public spirited citizens 
ANY where. They mentioned too 
the fact that Ames owned its own 
lignt and water plants. 


This was an imposing array of 
advantages for any town to put for¬ 
ward. Many folks must have taken 
these men at their word for Ames 
has grown and flourished until to¬ 
day it is almost unrecognizable as 
the town of a naif century ago. 

C. G. Lee. young Ames attorney 
was the president of the Business 
Mens association. J. J. Grove, gro- 
ceryman and J. A. Campbell, real 
estate agent, were vice-presidents 
and Frank Fowler was secretary- 
treasurer. 

Carr’s Pool 

One of the gathering places of 
Ames youngsters for over a quar¬ 
ter of a century has been Carr’s 
swimming pool. In fact even before 
it WAS a pool the young fry wen^ 
swimming out by Carr’s land and 
BECAUSE they did the pool be¬ 
came an actuality. To tell you 
about that we must tell you about 
Dad Carr. 

For to talk about the pool is to 
talk about the family. So let’s go 
back over half a century to when 
the Carrs came to Ames. 

Reuben Emmett Carr came here 
in 1901 and planned to “get a col¬ 
lege education or bust.” Dad Carr 
sums it ail up plainly thus, “I 
bust.” 

He was the son of a blind Chris¬ 
tian church minister and he met 
and married his wife, Alpha De- 
Fore, in 1906. They Jived in a little 
log house that stood high on the 
hill to the north of the pool. It was 
on the bank of the Skunk and was 


rear the old stage coach crossing 
of the river. 

It MAY have been near (or even 
may have been the house > the Wil 
liam Cole family lived in at one 
time. If you followed the road that 
runs north from the swimming pool 
you would come to the location the 
old house occupied. 

The Carrs loved children and 
since both had come from size¬ 
able families, they were disap¬ 
pointed when they had none of 
their own. A house was not a 
home without a '’hild, they 
thought, and so they began 
taking in children who needed 
a home. 

They made their start with a 
younger brother of Mrs. Carr's. 
Then their warm hearts and wide¬ 
spread arms welcomed MORE chil¬ 
dren and their family grew to the 
place where the skimpy farm acres 
would not support the quantities of 
milk, eggs and clothing required 
So Carr in 1919 started a trucking 
business between Ames and Des 
Moines. 

This led naturally into trucking 
gravel from the Skunk near his 
home. Too, he built a larger house, 
with his own hands, further south 
on his land. This was to accommo 
date his “growing-by-leaps-and- 
bounds” family and is the house 
one passes to get to Carr’s pool. 

The children of Ames heard 
about the enticing swimming hole 
created in the Skunk river by 
Carr’s gravel trucking and begar 
to flock to it on hot days for =» 
swim in its cool depths. This pleas¬ 
ed the Carrs at first but perils 
soon began to develop. There war- 
danger of disease from pollution 
and, moreover, the 12-foot-deep 
hole had dangerously steep and 
slippery sides. One day, after Dad 
and his children pulled seven chil 
dren out of the gravel pit. that was 
enough! 

There were near fatalities that 
day so Carr decided to change the 
gravel pit into a swimming poo' 
He had no money to finance a pool 
so (in his own words) he “just built 
one.” 

The contractors of Ames all went 
together and helped and a gentle¬ 
man’s agreement was made to pay 
them for their lat-ors out of the re¬ 
ceipts tc come. Carr’s word need¬ 
ed no written backing and even¬ 
tually all those who participated in 
the building of the pool were paid. 

Thus out of kindly affection and 
necessity Carr’s pool was born 
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And it has meant much to the chil¬ 
dren of Ames as its builder intend¬ 
ed it should, for the Carrs loved all 
children. 

So Children Raised 

To date they have taken into 
the^r home 85 boys and girls. All 
were put through high school and 
were molded into happy and useful 
citizens. A few went on to college 
but ihat had to be by their own ef¬ 
forts. One (an invalid) still lives 
with the grand old couple (Dad 
Carr is 76 this year). 

None of tne So achieved the fame 
that the Carrs themselves inadver¬ 
tantly did win by their philanthro¬ 
py (the word is mine, not theirs*. 
The Kiwanians of Ames honored 
Emmett Carr for his great and 
good service to childhood. 

Two national magazines, Look 
and American, took cognizance of 
the loving ministration to childhood 
the Carrs have carried out and 
both carried feature articles and 
pictures of them. 

In 1939 the National Broadcast¬ 
ing Company carried a radio hook¬ 
up on “We, the People,” program 
and the Carrs were brought to NBC 
with all expenses paid to appear 
concerning their philanthropy. At 
that time NBC wired each of their 
“children’ and arranged a collect 
telegraphic- shower. Each foster 
child responded with a wish for a 
Happy New Year and the Cans 
received a great sheath of messag¬ 
es on the program. 

Their eyes, like those of any oth¬ 
er proud parents, shone with un¬ 
shed tears of pleasure. On thi<: 
broadcast the Carrs explained that 
at first they had gore through the 
formality of legal adoption of their 
children but this became rather 
complicated when multiplied by 85 
so they stopped that. 

Some took the Carr name, others 
did not. Whatever decision they 
made one was just as much a 
member of the famih as any other. 

In the l*st of foster children 
was one Armenian, a Greek 
and a French child who later 
was killed over Germany pilot¬ 
ing a U. S. plane. 

The Carrs, themselves members 
of the Christian church, were al¬ 
ways meticulous in seeing that the 
children went to the church of their 
own faith, u the Carrs knew what 
that was. 

Carr has participated in many 
youth activities of the town. He 
helped start the first young peoples 
drum and bugle corps and when 


a skating rink seemed an impossi¬ 
ble tiling for the Youth Center he 
brought in a portable one ano H 
was used by him at the Field 
House on Lincoln Way while that 
housed the Center. 

So the history of Carr’s Pool in 
our town is in reality the history 
of the Emmett Carrs and their 85 
foster children. Few men and wo¬ 
men ha\ e such a vision of service, 
and in spite of obstacles carry it 
out. 

The sparkling waters of the poo! 
somehow' exemplify the outpour¬ 
ing of affection for mankind that 
these citizens of our town have 
made as a gift to us. They, as oth¬ 
ers, have left their mark on the 
sands of time. 


The first library association was 
formed in Ames in 1892. The vig¬ 
orous and difficult work of settling 
and incorporating was over and 
the town wsa ready to advance 
culturally. 

This first association was a sub¬ 
scription affair and it cost a dol¬ 
lar a year for a membership fee. 
The library was housed in various 
business houses at first. The Ames 
Drug company, the YMC League 
and the Kooser New’s Depot were 
the ones mentioned in early his¬ 
tories of the library. 

Finally, in 1902 money was 
voted for a Public library and 
the amount of $10,000 was giv¬ 
en by the Andrew Carnegie 
foundation. 

The first books were solicited by 
donations and gifts of money, 
largely through the efforts of Dr. 
O. H. Cessna of the ISC staff and 
a member of the first library 
board. 

Other members of that first 
board were Mrs. Wallace Greeley, 
Mrs. M. K. Smith, Myrtle Lanning, 
Mrs. George Hultz, Mrs. Edgar 
Stanton, George Judisch, J. J. 
Grove, Galen Tilden and John 
Judge. 

The population of Ames at this 
time was 3.292 and the circulation 
of books was 2,751 w’hich you will 
admit was w’onderful with a book 
for almost every maan woman and 
child. Lorena Webber was the first 
librarian and Kitty B. Freed who 
had been bookkeeper for the Tilden 
store, succeeded Miss Webber in 
1905 and served till 1924 when she 
left to become a librarian in Cal¬ 
ifornia. 


By 1934 Ames population was 
10,261 and the circulation was over 
90,000 books. The present library 
was rebuilt and added to in 1938 
at a cost of $85,000. Great oaks do 
indeed grow from little acorns and 
we can believe our copy book max¬ 
ims. 

Cemetery 

In the size and prominence of 
Ames municipal cemetery the lit¬ 
tle college burying plot is apt to 
be overlooked. Laid out and kept 
up by the college, it is at the wes¬ 
tern end of Pammell road just be¬ 
yond the College golf course and 
the quiet peace and its stately 
trees make of it a beautiful refuge 
for college staff members and 
their families. 

Many of ISC’s beloved pioneers 
have been laid to rest under its 
lofty trees and a Chinese student 
was buried there in 1928 who was 
supposedly a lineal descendent of 
Confucius. 

Over the hill to the north winds 
the Lovers Lane aforementioned 
and the romantic Stone Arch. 

Ames Country Club 
In 1911 several important struc¬ 
tures were built and changes were 
made that were far reaching. 
Among the important changes was 
the idea originated that answer 
was big enough and city-minded 
enough to have ai Country Club. 
Organizations of all kinds were 
springing up as more leisure time 
for men and women developed. 

Seventeen families made up the 
charter list and with their own 
hands began the building of the 
Ames Golf and Country club. 
The farm of Dan McCarthy was se¬ 
lected out at the end of Ash av¬ 
enue (the old frame house still 
stands there though the farm has 
been absorbed by the Country club 
and sale of city lots. 

This particular spot seemed 
right for the club location be¬ 
cause the Interurban to Des 
Moines ran past and! gave a 
method of getting out to the 
club without the shower drive 
in the horse and buggy equip¬ 
ment that was the transporta¬ 
tion of that day. 

The seventeen families wha made 
this contribution to our life and 
times were those of C. C. Lee, 
George Hultz (salesman), A. H. 
Munn, (Lumber) Jack Watson (he 
was the ISC athletic trainer), F. 
E. King (he was superintendent of 
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schools); Doctors T. L. and Earl 
Rice, (Dentists); Dr. C. M. Proctor 
(osteopathic physician). Dean C. F. 
Curtiss (of ISC), Doctors E. B. 
Bush and David Christ, Judge John 
Luke (of the municipal court of 
Ames), Milo Manning (banker), L. 
C. Tilden (of the Tilden store), Dr. 
A. B. Maxwell (city clerk) and E. 
W. Valentine (merchant) M. K. 
Smith and Galen Tilden. 

These men and their families 
spent productive but “fun” hours 
on the ground's. With their own 
hands they dug the excavation for 
the building. 

The families went along and pro¬ 
vided lunch and encouragement for 
the workers. Also hot packs and 
linament the day after, for many 
of these men had never dug any¬ 
thing more than a divot before in 
their lives and aching backs and 
blistered plans were the order of 
the day, U. S. Griffith eventually 
built the club house proper <M. B. 
Griffith’s father.) 

Several years later A. H. Kim¬ 
ball of the Architecture staff at 
ISC planned, the extension to the 
south and west and the keeper’s 
cottage. Milo Manning was the first 
treasurer and the first golf course 
was laid out by J. Galen Tilden. 
A few years later John I. Nelson 
came to Ames from Des Moines as 
manager of the college cofeteria. 
He was quite a golfer and the 
course was elaborated and enlarged 
under his regime. 

Women Cook 

Originally the women prepared 
and served, the Thursday night din¬ 
ners and they were simply mob- 
bed-everyone went because besides 
the good fellowship the food was 
excellent. 

They continued this project until 
1918 when the women balked be¬ 
cause the dinners got to be such 
a job with increasing membership. 

Several rules were posted in the 
beginning that were amusing—one 
was that horses could not be tied 
(hitched) to the trees. Several had 
stripped the young trees of their 
bark, killing them, and so this rule 
was made. 

Members danced after the din¬ 
ners just as they have for many 
years. BUT they danced to the 
music of the phonograph when it 
came in—or square danced to 
fiddling. The social evening always 
started with a Grand March and 
the Circle Two Step was a hilarious 
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event with Milo Manning shouting 
the directions. 

The Country club almost became 
extinct during the depression days 
and was rescued by its secretary 
Hugo Otcpolik selling the oldtime 
members on putting up extra funds 
in return for life time membership. 

The old order passeth and the 
club roster bears only a few of the 
members of long ago—but still it 
serves as it did in the beginning 
as a focal point for summer fun 
in Ames. 

Ames hearts were saddened at 
this time by the death of one of the 
S. A. Beach sons, Ambrose. The 
Beaches were staff members at 
ISC and lived back of where the 
Chemistry building stands. They 
were a very well loved family and 
their sorrow wss ours too. 

Ames had an apiary in 1913. 
Maybe you don’t remember 
that but J. W. Tinsley, whose 
son belongs to the architects 
firm that has planned many 
ISC buildings, was one of the 
apiarists. Chas, E. Bartholo¬ 
mew was the other. No one 
seems to remember how long 
the apiary lasted or w’hat be¬ 
came of it. 

Word came back to Ames about 
one of its illustrious sons during 
this year. Dr. Stuart Hutchinson 
who was a practioner in Los An¬ 
geles saved a mother and child 
by delivering the baby from its 
thought-to-be-dead mother, then 
massaging the mohters heart and 
saving her too. There was a great 
deal of excitement over what then 
was an unheard of medical proce¬ 
dure and Ames came in for its 
share because the doctor had been 
raised: here. 

Small calamities occupied our 
days then as well as large ones. 
Joel Cagwin had a drug store in 
the middle of the block where the 
Fair store is today and had an im¬ 
mense wallpaper track along one 
wall. It collapsed with the weight 
of its load one day and the resul¬ 
tant noise scared Main street out 
of its wits. 

Cagwin’s drug store was the 
scene of the death of one of Ames 
better known pooches too. “Babe”, 
the George Hultzes 13-year-old rat 
terrier, making his daily obese 
rounds for food came in the drug 
store and collapsed of a heart at¬ 
tack. Every dog has his day! 


A real tragedy came about in 
this year, too, when Merrill Man¬ 
ning, Milo Manning’s son, went to 
Yellowstone National Park to work 
for the summer by driving one of 
the sight seeing buses (Horse 
drawn' through the park for tour¬ 
ists. 

The horses ran away and injured 
Mannings knee. Manning, a broth¬ 
er of True Manning of Ames, is a 
successful attorney in New York 
now, but has always had a bad leg 
from the accident. 


Two romantic places every Ames 
young person has walked in their 
college days are in the shadow’s 
of the Campanile and down the 
path to the Stone Arch. 

Today’s student has no need of 
trysting places for cars take them 
readily to beautiful if far away 
places. 

The Stone Arch was reached in 
earlier days by w r ay of a w r ide 
cinder path that ran along east 
of the college cemetery, northw’ard 
to the stone bridge that allowed the 
Northwestern trains to cross Clear 
creek. Nowadays the College golf 
course has taken aw r ay the solitary 
beauty of the spot but oldtimers 
who were young in the good old 
days w’ill love preserving this view 
of the place w’here, mayhap, they 
pledged their troth. 

Another stream, the Squaw, 
had a wooden bridge over its 
ambling brown waters. This 
was a footbridge by hich the 
downtowners reached the col¬ 
lege. On one side ran the 
Northwestern tracks, and near¬ 
by the Interurban and street 
cars zoomed by. 

Further dow*n stream w r as a 
wooden bridge that in the f irst de¬ 
cade of the 1900s had spanned the 
Squaw r and opened the roadway 
that w r ent to the Fourth Ward. In 
’18 or ’19 on a rainy evening a 
man drove his car over the edge 
and into the Squaw, w’hich was 
swollen by recent .ains to flood 
stage. The car was recovered al¬ 
most at once but there was no sign 
of the driver. Finally after many 
tries the authorities asked the In¬ 
dians from the Tama reservation 
to try to find the body. 

They had lived along these very 
banks and knew’ every sw’irl and 
eddy, Oldtimers don’t seem to be 
able to remember whether the In- 
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The Stone Arch was a favorite trysting place in early days at 
Iowa State college. 


dians found the body or il it was 
given up by the Squaw itself—but 
some weeks later it WAS found 
severed miles downstream. 

Squaw Causes Trouble 

The Squaw was sometimes very 
fierce when aroused by torrents 
of spring waters and here is a pic¬ 
ture of the creek at flood stage 
in 1918. First the approach from 
the w r est was washed out closing 
the college off from downtown. 

The Squaw, even after it had 
done that much was not satisfied 
and two weeks latei the bridge 
which was now a cement one >.eld¬ 
ed to the waters and gave way 
with a report like a gunshot. Peo¬ 
ple came running to see the dam¬ 
age for the noise had been so loud 
everyone was alerted. 

Imagine their consternation to 
hear screams coming from the 
center of the collapsed bridge. A 
Goddard family «that had a gift 
and china store on Main street) 
had gone out to see the washout be¬ 
yond the bridge and were on it 
when it went down. 

The water pipes and wires of 
various sorts, were holding the 
bridge where the car was dropped 
down, far enough above the water 
so the family was above drowning 
level. Mrs. Goddard was holding 


her baby son Don, above her head 
and both she and Goddard were 
yelling for help. 

No one seems to recall who res¬ 
cued the marooned family but pic¬ 
tures were taken of the car being 
pulled up after the waters subsid¬ 
ed somewhat. The bridge was a 
complete loss and the abuilt ver¬ 
sion is the one that crosses the de¬ 
ceptive Squaw on the Lincoln High¬ 
way today. 

Several times the water has 
overrun the dikes built by 
President Seaman Knapp to 
restrain the Squaw and this 
time a crackling and popping 
and banging of the ice going 
out of the normally ambling 
stream, had been heard all 
day. Fears were felt for the 
sturdiness of the concrete 
bridge and sure enough about 
five in the afternoon out it 
went with the aforementioned 
roar. 

It was about this time that Ames 
had a girl grow up who loved me¬ 
chanics and mechanical things like 
most little girls like c 11s. At an 
early age she took apart clocks 
and repaired her play wagons like 
a boy. And like a manchild she 
had one phase of making automo¬ 
biles. 


The automobile she made ran on 
a little electric motor—and notice 
I say “ran!" She went to school 
a>t ISC and took home economics 
but her sidelines were machinery 
and shops courses. 

This Ames girl was Neta Snook, 
the daughter of the W. F. Snooks 
of 828 Wilson avenue. The mother 
still lives there today and a young¬ 
er sister is Mrs. Olav Smedal, also 
of Ames. 

In 1917 Neta Snook left college 
and went to the Curtiss Aviation 
School at Newport News, Va., the 
only girl to be admitted. 

Many Ames residents of the 
1920s remember that when Miss 
Snook was through school and had 
learned to fly a plane she came 
back to Iowa, bought an old wreck¬ 
ed plane from down around Col¬ 
umbus Junction and rebuilt it her¬ 
self in the back yard of the fam¬ 
ily home on Wilson. 

She flew it late that summer us¬ 
ing a pasture down on South Riv¬ 
erside Drive as a landing field. 

Everyone in Ames was much intri¬ 
gued by the young neighboi with 
such an unusual talent. 

They were again much interest¬ 
ed when in 1920 she took the plane 
to California and started flying 
near Long Beach. Her plane was 
the rebuilt Canuck put together in 
Ames. The Canuck was the Canad¬ 
ian counterpart of the American 
“Jenny" of World War I fame. 

And it was there Neta met Ame¬ 
lia Eearhart, world famous Lady 
Lindy of the skies. Neta became 
Miss Earhart’s teacher. Neta also, 
besides teaching flying, had charge 
of the wing department of Davis- 
Douglas aviation company when 
that company was building the big 
Liberty motored amphibians that 
flew around the world. 

Air Deer Hunt 

She also hunted deer from a 
plane scaring them out of hiding 
into the trails and then flying in 
ambush to kill them. . 

Neta was also the first woman 
on the Pacific coast to attempt, an 
altitude record, attaining a height 
of 15,000 feet. 

In 1921 she gave up flying and 
married. Her only son is named 
Curtiss, after Glenn Curtiss, whom 
she much admired. 

The younger daughter (now Mrs. 
Olav Smedal) followed in her sis¬ 
ter’s footsteps in one way at least. 
In 1929 she too learned to fly. 
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Joe and Wilford Gerbrach 
had started Ames first airport 
in 11)24—just over the bridge 
east of town and north of the 
road. 

Later they moved their ’port 
south of town and it was here that 
Vivien <Snook) Smedal learned to 
fly “just for fun” and to show she 
too could do it. 

The Gerbrachs brought commer¬ 
cial flying to Ames and the young¬ 
er brother made planes his career 
while Joe took over their mutual 
holdings in the movie business in 
Ames and made that HIS life 
work. 


The young folks of early Ames 
danced away the evenings at Day- 
ton Park. Out past the 13th street 
bridge (now just paved) and on 
east and north they drove in tnc 
cars that by now were becoming 
common if still not too numerous. 

You can still see the wooden 
dance hall at Dayton’s Park 
today if you turn at the end of 
the paving ar.d drive north. 

Lake Comar near Story City was 
another summer recreation spot. A 
natural pond was dammed up anc 1 
a picnic area and swimming pool 
created. Many Fourth of July and 
organization holidays were spent at 
Comar, with its boating facilities 
and its sandy-hottomed swim spot. 

World War I was in the making. 
Civil war pictures were popular in 
the moving picture houses of the 
town. The Twin Star was the 
“nickel house” and for five cents 
nearly everyone went each week to 
see a serial called “A Diamond in 
the Sky.” No, it wasn’t a flight pic¬ 
ture but was a saga of gypsy ad 
venture with a “diamond” in the 
sky representing the unreachabili¬ 
ty of the gypsy dreams. 

Pearl White, early thriller hero¬ 
ine, performed there also, jumping 
from in front of roaring trains and 
escaping a fate worse than death 
at least every other night. 

Music didn’t come “canned” in 
1913 and at the Twin Star a piar.o 
carried the mood music so import¬ 
ant to the shows. At the larger 
Princess, an orchestra pit was be¬ 
low screen level and just like the 
legitimate theatre carried the mu¬ 
sical burden of the shows. Fred 
Schneider, long time engineer with 
the Highway Commission, led this 
orchestra for years 

Jazz Was Rage 

“Alexanders Ragtime Band” had 



Above is Squaw creek at flood stage in 1918. Note the fallen tele¬ 
phone poles and exposed waterpipes. 



During the 1918 Squaw creek flood the concrete bridge on Lincoln 
Highway went out and carried with it an Ames family in their 
car. Car and family were rescued. 


been the iage for three years and 
now the term “ragtime” was nevei 
used by well informed teen agers. 
Jazz, with its odd syncopated 
rhythm was what the popular music 
of the day was called—and the 
tempo of life quickened. As Thorn¬ 
ton Wilder said in recreating his 


theatrical “Town”— “All went so 
fast we didn’t have time to look. ' 
The Opera House was now the 
armory, built bv the national guard 
over on Fifth street (now the 
O’Neil Dairy building). The guards 
couldn’t keep their heads above 
water financially so the building 
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became a place for plays to be giv¬ 
en. Iowa State college had no audi¬ 
torium large enough to give their 
Junior class play so they brought it 
downtown to the armory and the 
old gray walls looked down on long 
white gloves and dainty evening 
dresses. 

Movies were beginning to cut in 
on the legitimate theatre and we 
saw the great epic, “The Birth of a 
Nation.” Tins was the Civil war at 
its best and worst and everyone 
came away red eyed from an emo¬ 
tional binge of patriotic fervor. 

Rudolph Valentino, the great lov¬ 
er, appeared in the “Sheik of 
Araby” and young and old danced 
to “Roses of Picardy.” Nola was 
the favorite piano selection played 
with pianola exactitude. 

Suddenly the country was jolted 
out of its jazz and movies and the 
boys of the town were soon leaving 
for France and Flanders Field. Tan 
uniforms begat: to appear on even- 
corner and ‘terminal leave’ meant 
sorrowful goodbyes. Sam Brown 
belts and puttees, things no one had 
heard of a few short months be¬ 
fore, now punctuated even the mos 1 
casual talk. 

“Over There’’ with its refrain 
“we won’t come back, till its over 
over there ' took on a difficult and 
terrible connotation. Our boys with 
patriotic cries of “Lafayette, here 
we come,’* sailed away for shores 
Americans hardly knew existed. 

Dr. Earl Bush organized a 
medical corps company made 
up of Ames boys and we watch¬ 
ed them off with special feel¬ 
ings for they were all our very 
own. 

There were Bernice Ricketts. 
Loyal Thomas, Ramie Jones, Wal¬ 
ter Harriman, Harold Nowlin. Don 
Soper, Walter Judge, Doug Waitley, 
Atlee Hart. Dwight Britton, Jay 
Elliot, Paul McNeil, Les Hoon, 
Ross Rutherford, Bernice Pose- 
gate, Tom Sloss, Bill Rickett, Roy 
Stewart, Ernest Risly, Winfred 
Crabb and Joe Anderson. 

It wasn’t till 1919 that we saw 
them all again. Then they paraded 
past in the homecoming celebration 
that was held for them, bigger and 
more browned—but still OUR boys. 

It had been all very thrilling 
while it lasted Those whose physi¬ 
cal disabilities kept them from en¬ 
listing made other arrangements 
to get to serve in what (after 50 
years of peace) seemed a conse¬ 
crated cause. Little did that gener¬ 
ation know of the dreadful useless 


business wars were to become— 
wars that can not or will not be 
won. The returning soldier in 1919 
thought he had indeed “made the 
world safe for democracy.” 

Little nappenings, and big, 
made up the days then, as 
now! A woman in the 4th Ward 
found “worms” in the city wat¬ 
er and a near hysteria develop¬ 
ed. Turned out to be iron sliv¬ 
ers but no one could make the 
woman believe worms could 
not get into the city water. 

Dr. J. C. Copestake, the little 
English doctor who had served in 
the British army as a surgeon and 
had come to Ames in the eighties, 
was killed in a traffic accident in 
Chicago where he had gone fo** 
medical treatment. 

The body of a small infant was 
found in the excavation for con¬ 
struction at Main and Burnett. The 
child had been buried 45 years be 
fore, according to old-settlers, 
when its family had moved on 
westward. 

j Galen Tilden became presi¬ 
dent and general manager for the 
Times newspaper and younger Ber. 
Reed left for new fields. 

Old Professor Wynn, department 
of English member at IAC and 
father of Mrs. Ed Graves, died. 
His home stood at the 700 block on 
Kellogg and has been shown in the 
old homes of Ames section. 

Students Trained in 1918 

A student trainee company came 
to Iowa State to learn military 
practice and were placed under the 
command of General James R. Lin¬ 
coln. 

It was 1918 and Ihe Spanish in¬ 
fluenza epidemic crept insiduously 
into the crowded living conditions 
of Ames and its college. The cases 
among the military became so bad 
and so many that the gymnasium 
was commandeered as a hospital 
and long rows of cots were set up 
and down its floors. 

Deaths mounted daily and there 
were no miracle drugs to save 
them, no antibiotics or penicilin 
saved the day. 

Flu pneumonia took its daily toll 
and it seemed to the teaching staff 
that boys practically fell over in 
classes and laboratories. 

Ames, that is th? town proper, 
was shut off by military order from 
the worse conditions at the college. 
Street cars were boarded (at whit 
is now the Russell avenue foot¬ 
bridge) and everyone who had r.o 


official chore at ISC was refused 
admittance to the college grounds 
It was at this time that LeRoy 
Burroughs, rector at St. John’s 
church, brought his new wife to 
Ames. He, because he was a min¬ 
ister, could cross the military bar¬ 
rier that had been set up. Mrs. 
Burroughs, however, was not al¬ 
lowed to go with her husband to 
the 4th Ward. 

All public gatherings were 
prohibited and a bride of the 
times (Loretta Harriman) 
whose fiance was already on 
the way home from camp on 
leave to be married, had to 
change her wedding plans when 
Mayor Ed Graves declared an 
emergency and no group meet¬ 
ings. The wedding guests who 
were the most intimate friends 
of the couple gathered in the 
cool October night air outside 
the windows of the home w’hile 
the ceremony was performed. 
Eventually all who were going to 
get the alarming flu HAD the 
dread disease and either recovered 
or died. The death toll list reached 
down into Ames homes as well as 
out over the country. Two Clark 
boys (of the popcorn manufactur 
ing Clarks) were taken and many 
other tcwnfolk were hospitalized. 
Doctors worked with Herculean 
strength and Ames new hospital 
meant the difference between life 
and death in some cases. 


The fall of 1918 saw the first in¬ 
flux of returned veterans. They 
were a group of pitiful shell shock¬ 
ed victims brought to the college 
in a rehabilitation program. 

Our views on the glory of war 
and even our patriotism-took and 
abrupt nose dive, as we tried to 
refit these boys into our daily 
lives. 

Then suddenly one early 
Monday morning the sirens 
screamed, cars raced madly 
about with horns blaring and 
the whole world went slightly 
lunatic with joy and relief. It 
was November 11, 1918, and 
the first Armistice Day. 

Hours of wild celebration follow¬ 
ed. Impromptu parades sprang up. 
Firing pieces came out of stor¬ 
age and Fourth of July at its nois¬ 
iest returned for a while. 

Bedlam prevailed as no one 
could think of enough ways to ex¬ 
press their joy that WE had made 
the world ‘safe for democracy’ and 
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Ames’ Medical corps company of World War I is shown above in 1919 on its return to the city where 
a Main street celebration awaited. In the background one wing of the hotel has been completed 


now could forget the whole horri¬ 
ble mess and once again go about 
the business of living normally 
again. Little did we know! 

One man fixed a whistle to the 
exhaust of his truck and the re¬ 
sultant noise was enough to loos¬ 
en the teeth. But no law enforce¬ 
ment officer said a word. Every¬ 
thing was alright to do THAT day 
unless it jeopardized life or limb. 

Down in a neighboring town an 
old man, who hadn’t shaved in 
years, was marched into a barber 
shop and divested of his long white 
beard. Then they took him home 
to his wife, who didn’t recognize 
him at once. They told her the war 
was over and “they had brought 
her BOY home to her.’’ 

Roaring 20s Follow 

Spirits surely ran high! And they 
kept running high. With the war 
over everyone seemed to think he 
should and could make up for the 
lost days of youth. 

We entered the “roaring twen¬ 
ties”, of which there are those 
who speak, as the “good old days.” 
Were they REALLY? You be the 
judge for those were times when 
prices and adolescents soared to¬ 
gether and many were the trouble¬ 
some problems. The adjustments 
to be made, from fast living, ex¬ 
citing days, to days of school again 
and problems of everyday living, 
were terrific. 


Many people think the interest in 
things of the past that today all 
but possesses us, is due in part 
to our envy of another day that 
seems less insecure and more re¬ 
sponsible than our time. The twen¬ 
ties WERE a steamed up and stim¬ 
ulating time to be alive. 

Everybody actually believed the 
world had been made safe for 
another 50 years of easy living and 
they were all whooping it up out 
of sheer relief. Though even then 
we may suspect some bright minds 
had figured out Uncle Sam had 
been “took” as per usual. 

Each age most certainly does 
add its bit to the pattern we w’eave 
about but we are kidding the old¬ 
en days if we think they were any 
better than ours. In fact going 
through old papers and closing the 
eyes to a few minor details, one 
could think they were reading 
items from today’s news. 

The population of Ames was 
6270 and suffrage with its 
equality for women had just 
been accomplished and the 
gals were feeling their oats. 

The “Charleston” dance from 
ye olden days that so much amuses 
today’s young people was in real¬ 
ity simply one of the evidences of 
change in the status of women. 
That is that they could participate 
in such a rowdy dance with impu¬ 
nity. 


It showed the different role of 
husband and wife in the Gay Nine¬ 
ties and the Roaring Twenties as 
truly as ‘‘Life with Father” and 
some modern light comedy of to¬ 
day would portray the change. 

In Ames Lucile Lange was the 
dance teacher of the day (Frank 
Lange’s second daughter and Mrs. 
Linebaugh of Iowa City now*. Res¬ 
idents of the town recall an exhi¬ 
bition of the Charleston, on the 
stage of the Collegian theater, by 
Lucile Lange pupils and none can 
recall that the dance known as the 
Charleston then was tht abandon¬ 
ed. graceless thing caricatured to¬ 
day. 

Efforts to make the dance more 
amusing than it is seem to have 
added some modern Behop to the 
original. The styles were funny, 
there is no doubt of that, but the 
dance, we fear, has been misrep¬ 
resented. 

It was a foot twisting dance 
which, originated in the deep 
south, and which took the coun¬ 
try by storm and strain. People 
now, however, intimate that one 
was a social leper if Charles¬ 
ton wasn’t a part of your day or 
night in the furious twenties and 
“that hardly a soul is now alive” 
that hasn’t had a charlev horse 
or two between friends of that 
era. 

Don’t you believe it. There were 
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and the old postoffice and the armory (O’Neil Dairy now) can be seen. The Ford Agency at the 
corner of Main and Burnett was owned by Bush and Hubbard. 
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plenty who did not roister and roar 
as they went through the elaborate 
exertions of this dance. 

Clothes Described 

As we said, when it comes to 
clothes of the Twenties, that’s 
something else again. In case you 
are too young to remember, or 
have participated in, the finer 
things of that era. let me recapit¬ 
ulate for you. 

Shoes (call them oxford, brogan, 
sneakers or what have you ac¬ 
cording to your vintage) if they 
were low cut, were worn in the 
summer only. Low cut footgear 
really was a curio and what our 
mothers and grandmothers would 
have thought about today’s toeless, 
heelless, strapless, leatherless 
shoes would probably be inexpress- 
able. 

The popular shoe of that day was 
a shoe-string-laced “high top.” 
They came cut in Louis 15th 
curves with almost jester points at 
the toe and with literally hund¬ 
reds of eyelets to lace. 

Elkskin in beige color was the 
top style note of the day and the 
shoe was so high that it came a 
good nine inches above the ankle. 
Long slender feet looked the worst 
in these fashion atrocities. Bob 
Williams had one of these shoes 
on display in his shoe shop window 
not too long ago. 


Strands of beads, in fact 
many strands, swung from the 
neck to knees. And the hats! 
They were head hugging and 
horribly unbecoming to any¬ 
one out of the teens. 

There were Roman helmet types 
and clothes that looked about as 
bad as the long waisted formless 
dresses with their uneven hems 
and unbecoming lengths. We had 
spit curls and frizzes at this time 
too which didn’t help the hat sit¬ 
uation. 

The first permanent was on the 
market in 1920. A Nestle Home 
Permanent outfit it was, too! It 
had an electrically heated one curl 
method that really put the kinks 
in. 

In Ames a housewife ( a Mrs. 
Grey over on Ridgewood) bought 
one of these home wave sets and 
gave perms to Amesites who were 
willing to take a change. Each 
curl had to bake 10 minutes so it 
took six hours at even a modest 
estimate to get the first perman¬ 
ents. The hair looked a beautiful 
purple when it first came off the 
iron and the resulting hysteria fit¬ 
ted right into the times. 

Men said the women had all 
“gone off their rockers’’ when they 
looked at the wandering waist lines 
and rolled hose and shortened 
skirts. The men were not in the 
clear themselves on this issue how¬ 


ever for they went about in plus 
fours and blazers. They wore wild 
caps and coonskin ones and odd 
looking turtle necked sweaters. 

Prohibition, Too 

Too, 1920 was the year we 
amended the constitution to put 
prohibition into effect and the men 
affected home made stills and 
bootleggers. Both liquors and 
styles had never been so poisonous 
and both in use by what were call¬ 
ed “sheiks and flappers.’’ You can 
guess which was which! 

Before the roaring Twenties the 
use of makeup was an insignia of 
doubtful respectibility, though 
women had experimented on the 
sly with fruit and vegetable juices 
to add the glow and bloom of 
youth. 

Even the use of powder was 
frowned upon and rice powder in 
dead white was about all you 
could purchase for almost two dec¬ 
ades of the 1900s. It was not until 
1935 that lipstick and powders in 
a dozen shades could be bought. 

Ames through the years has had 
many noted men. Some connected 
with ISC, others business or pro¬ 
fessional men of Ames. During 
President Hughes’ administration 
at ISC, Dr. Herman Knapp was 
given a testimonial dinner in 
Great Hall Memorial Union. The 
dinner honored the veteran staff 
member who had been farm sup¬ 
ervisor, treasurer, business man- 
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ager and acting president of ISC 
during his half a century of ser¬ 
vice to the school. 

President Hughes in eulogizing 
Knapp’s life work coupled him 
with other “great” of Iowa State— 
Stanton. Marston, Curtiss, Meek¬ 
er, Mortenson and Maria Roberts. 

Dessert served at this huge din¬ 
ner was a large replic- of Cen¬ 
tral building (now Beardshear), 
done in ice cream. Dr. Knapp 
stood to cut the cake and said that 
certain members of the Legisla¬ 
ture referred to the dome on Cen¬ 
tral as “Stanton’s bonnet.” 

Knapp had been first head of the 
dairy industry department and the 
ice cream replica was made by 
that department with Professor 
Mortenson directing the job. 

Another man to be honored 
a little bit later was W. H. 
Meeker. Along with service to 
his profession Meeker found 
time to work for the state and 
town. lie served Ames on its 
school board for 20 years and 
of course Meeker school was 
named in honor of this service 
to the town. 

Back now again to the Twenties. 
A graduate of AHS in about 1922 
was an artist Lowell Hauser, the 
son of the Theodore Hausers who 
lived on Wilson avenue. Lowell be¬ 
came quite distinguished in his 
field and the murals in today’s 
postoffice were painted by this 
home town boy. 

In 1923 during the summer 
Welch school had a disastrous fire. 
The Armory burned too with much 
bullet whizzing about and not so 
much excitement since the early 
fire that burned the Chemistry 
building across from what is now 
the college hospital. Then, the col¬ 
ored flames of the chemicals made 
a beautiful fire and this time the 
munitions made an exciting one. 


October 1928 and Story County 
held its Diamond Jubilee with 
three days of interesting exhibits 
and displays along with a gigan¬ 
tic pageant and stupendous par¬ 
ade. 

There was an aviation day and 
commercial and passenger planes 
put on stunt flying and dead stick 
landings. Parachute jumpers (then 
brand new) did their bit and there 
was a dance and band concert. 

School children from the en¬ 
tire county put on a colorful 


pageant at the ISC stadium 
called “Giants of the Earth”. 
There were 250 in the cast and 
it was a drama of prairie 
storm and westward ho! 

Store windows were veritable 
treasure houses of priceless relics 
of another day and cherished pos¬ 
sessions were put on display ev¬ 
erywhere. Old sewing machines, 
flint lock guns, soap stones and 
hame bells, sabres from Civil war 
days, resulting alpaca gowns of 
grandma’s time and handlebar 
mustache cup that belonged to 
Grandpa all came out of hiding 
and were greeted with enthusiastic 
and appreciative acclaim. 

The first trans Atlantic telephone 
conversation between Story county 
and Europe took place in this year 
also. Mrs. H. Haerem, the doctor's 
wife in Story City, talked to her 
family in Oslo, Norway. 

Mrs. Galen Tilden was elected 
president of the Iowa Federation 
of Women s Clubs. The Story Coun¬ 
ty Trust and Savings bank was 
sold to A. H. Munn and the 70th 
birthday of the college was cele¬ 
brated. 

The first parallel parking of cars 
in Ames was ordered by the coun¬ 
cil for Fifth street. 

Columns Got Notice 

The papers of the day made 
much of two large weathered 
columns that had at one time 
stood on either side of the drive¬ 
way leading up to the Gables (In¬ 
ternational House). In 1900 when 
Old Main had burned the two 
columns were taken down with the 
rest of the debris and inside one of 
them was a broken glass bottle 
filled with unreadable mildewed 
papers. 

Evidently part of the corner¬ 
stone laying ceremony of Old 
Main. Dr. M. S. Stakler bought the 
old pillars and erected them at the 
driveway to his house. 

Bethesda Lutheran church was 
built and Galen Tilden sold the 
Milepost news sheet which he had 
started to the Sherm Needhams. 
In 1930, new electroliers were put 
on the Main St. and Old Man De¬ 
pression reared his ugly head. A 
city planning commission was 
created and St. Johns-by-the-Cam- 
pus church was dedicated. Ames 
had reached a population of 10,261 
and our village status was no 
more. 


The Thirties found us with a big 
band shell erected in City park. 
What the ladies of the Civic Im¬ 
provement society of the olden 
days would have thought of this 
resplendant structure only they 
themselves could have told. It was, 
nd is, a far cry from the band 
stands of the past and from con¬ 
certs played from church steps and 
pulled in Moses wagons. 

Ames had a new posi office, too, 
with the most recent one hardly 
showing its few decades of use. 

In the Thirities, too, the city li¬ 
brary was rebuilt and enlarged 
and the Underpass banished for¬ 
ever the danger of the Grand av¬ 
enue railway crossing where many 
accidents had occurred. 

We joyously garnered the 
Iowa High school basketoali title 
and wore our crown with rath¬ 
er quarrelsome charm as we 
fought out the location of a 
new high school building. 

It was in the Thirties also that 
nylon was invented and we crossed 
the continent in seven and one 
half hours. Amelia Earhart made 
her last flight. Cole Porter wrote 
“Rosemarie” and we listened to 
the Goldbergs and Kate Smith’s 
star climbed to its ascendency on 
radio. 

Benny Goodman was crowned 
King of Swing and jitterbug was 
a new word we all learned. Bob 
Hope began singing “Thanks for 
the Memory” and in New York the 
Hindenburg made its flaming 
death-ridden landing. 

We are proud of Ames for the 
far reaching out of her influence 
also for over the years there have 
been a number of dedicated Ames 
people who have served their 
churches in the foreign field. 

Daisy Brown went to China from 
the Congregational church to teach 
in Foochow and Shanghai. Alfred 
Carlson and his wife have been in 
Syria for about 20 years. And Mrs. 
Louise Peet, who today teaches in 
the college taught a rls school 
in Istanbul, Turkey, for several 
years. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Brown were 
sent out by the Christian church 
and for 15 years taught in China. 
From the Baptist church went Ly¬ 
dia Brown to China, where she 
taught music and was head of the 
department of music at Gueling 
College in Nangking. 
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Shown at an early PEO reunion are some of the pioneer civic 
leaders when they were of retirement age—back—Mrs. W. E. Har- 
riman, Mrs. Stella Hunter; middle— Mrs. A. B. Noble, Mrs. George 
Hultz, Mrs. C. F. Curtiss, Mrs. Anson Marston; front—Mrs. Sarah 
McElyea, Mrs. Charles Hamilton. 


From the Baptist church also 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Rossiter were 
sent to China. Mrs. Rossiter was 
Daisy Mellor and her husband was 
an agricultural missionary. 

In more recent years Ames has 
been represented in the education¬ 
al field by Prof, and Mrs. J. B. 
Davidson. Prof. Davidson went to 
China as an agricultural advisor 
for the Inter-National Harvester 
company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Murl McDonald 
and Mr. and Mrs. B. S. Pickett 
went to Lebanon and Syria under 
governmental agency. 

Also R. E. Buchanan is working 
in Syria. Greece, Italy and other 
lands evaluating the Point Four 
program and Mr. and Mrs. C. Y. 
Cannon are in Syria as this is 
written. 

So the Chamber of Commerce 
ambitious slogan “Ames Adver¬ 
tizes America” may not be so far 
afield at that. 

“History Completed” 

The years we have chronicled 
have fled by all tooo swiftly and 
the following years too w r ere con¬ 
troversially and too-well-populated 
by remembering residents, to be 
classed as history and added to 
our story—and so w*e come to our 
closing pages. 

We trust you have enjoyed our 
stroll through the past of the towm 
we all love. We hope too, as you 
close these pages, that you opened 
with such expectation, that you 
have a sense of fulfillment and 
pride. That you have NOT said. 
“They are good yarns—but the be¬ 
ginning and the end of this book 
are not close enough together.” 

The difficulty of writing such a 
book, with time galloping at your 
side, is great. For one thing, it is 
so hard to find a stopping place; 
so difficult to leave these delight¬ 
ful friends of another day, who as 
age came closer seemed in many 
cases to reach out and tweak its 
nose. 

Their pace was slowed but their 
humor still flashed swiftly. Living 
w T ith and for them, for only these 
few brief hours, has meant much 
to this writer. We hope we have 
done them justice. 

Somerset Maugham comforted 
our feeling of inadequacy when he 
said that to really know the world 
of another era “go to the (med¬ 
iocre » writers whose ordinariness 
has allowed them to describe their 


surroundings with a greater faith¬ 
fulness.” We can but hope perhaps 
he w r as right. 

Ames today is the sum of all 
that has gone before. How true it 
is that if one “gives the world 
something of character, it will 
carry your name to the sunset.” 
Today, then, is our day, but it 
is as well THEIRS, because on 
their beginnings we have built. 

In 1954 Ames covers an area 
of over six square miles with 
almost 4,000 homes within its 
borders. Our latest census fig¬ 
ures in round numbers show’ 
us up there in the 25,000 brac¬ 
ket. 

We have 13 grade schools and 
two junior highs, a parochial and 
an opportunity school, a high 
school and of course Iowa State 
college. 

We have a Country Club and a 
golf course downtown beside the 
college course. We have bowling 
alleys and a skating rink, two li¬ 
braries and two radio stations. And 
now we have as well WOI-TV, the 
first educational television station 

in the country. 

We have so many miles of 
streets (almost 1500) that we can’t 
keep track of where they all are 


located and new ones keep being 
added. 

Miraculously we have 
achieved enormous growth 
without becoming too clut¬ 
tered. This is true also of ISC 
where exeellant planning has 
brought into being a campus 
that grows more beautiful as 
its buildings are enlarged or 
new ones are built. 

Spotlighted from its cornices 
and on the splashing waters of the 
entrance fountain the Memorial 
Union looms above the spreading 
trees planted so long ago. A new 
Agronomy building and the being- 
built Science addition are already 
nicely settled into the well land¬ 
scaped scene. 

The relaxed friendly atmosphere 
of both college and town, with its 
carefully kept streets and well 
placed parking lots, are a living 
monument to those who have lived 
and continue to live within its en¬ 
virons. 

We are keeping faith with our 
great past, and can pledge—as 
did the ancient Athenians that 
“We will never bring disgrace to 
this our town, by any act of dis¬ 
honesty or cowardice no:* ever de¬ 
sert our suffering comrades in the 
ranks; we will fight for the ideals 
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and sacred things of the city, both 
alone and with many; we will re¬ 
vere and obey the city’s laws and 
do our best to incite a like respect 
in those above us who are prone 
to annul or set them at naught; 
we will strive unceasingly to quick¬ 
en the public’s sense of civic duty. 
Thus in all ways we will transmit 
this city not only not less, but 
greater, and more beautiful than 
it was transmitted to us.” 

Addendum; 


The house accredited to Charlie 
Hamilton turned out to belong to 
Sid Hamilton, was built in 1898 and 
lived in many years by Milo Man¬ 
ning 


Dayton was never a nearby town. 
Dayton was the name of a farmer, 
given to Dayton’s Park east of 
town. 


The marriage of the Cramblits 
was not the first one performed in 
early Ames, according to J. H. 
Reynolds of Clinton. The first nup¬ 
tials (Reynolds contends) were 
those of his parents, P. Carrie 
Starr and C. Reynolds, who were 
joined in holy wedlock in 1867 by 
W. S. Dorwin, minister. 


The Sherm Needhams did not 
start the Milepost newspaper. It 
was started by Galen Tilden and 
the Needhams, coming from Eldora 
bought the paper and the equip¬ 
ment from Tilden. 


Will E. Gossard recalls different¬ 
ly about the acquiring of the Dinky 
that ran between Ames and the col¬ 
lege in early times. The Dinky, Mr. 
Gossard. is sure, was running sev¬ 
eral years previous to Wes McEl- 
yea’s trip to Waterloo. He also re¬ 
calls that his mother, Sarah Jane 
Emery, boarded with the Fitch- 
patrick family in the college Farm 
House before the Farm House was 
completed. 

Mr. Gossard himself was at one 
time a neighbor of Electa Gilbert 
and her husband and two sons Roy 
and Dale, mentioned on other 
pages. In fact the Gilberts and the 
Gossards used water from the same 
well since water mains did not at 
that time (1891) extend north to 
Eighth and Burnett where the fami¬ 
lies lived. 


The Farm House was a meeting 
place for many groups during its 
years of occupancy by the Curtiss 
family. One w-s a reunion of old- 
time PEO’s, shown in the accom¬ 
panying picture. 

Directory of Ames 

A—Dr. C. A. Aplin, homeopathic 
physician, was in Ames as ear¬ 
ly as 1893. 

L. C. Allen, 1868; Ronald Allen, 
boy soprano, 1901. 

E. T. Adams, 1855. 

Jay Allen, liveryman and farm¬ 
er, 1880. 

Frank Allen, farmer and street 
equipment. 

John Allen, blacksmith and wa¬ 
gon shop. 

Charlie Aim, shoe store (Bauge 
and Aim). 

Jay Adams, Tilden Store, Adams 
furniture and Adams mortuary. 

Howard Adams, candy store, fire¬ 
man. 

Benjamin Franklin Adams, 1869 

Rebecca Evans Adams, wife of 
B. F., mother of Jay Adams, 
“Grandma” Adams to all of 
Ames. 

Ronald Allan, boy soprano in 
First Methodist choir, 1910. 

W. L. Allan, native son printer’s 
devil on “Times” newspaper 
mayor. 

J. H. Ainsworth, Iowa Power and 
Light. 1928. 

Mrs. C. H. Anthony, AWC pres. 
1926, ’27. 

B—L. M. Bosworth, Druggist, 1880 

Mrs. W. S. Bradley, Ames’ first 
woman merchant, 1880 to 1900. 

O. N. Briley. 

Martha Bacon, 1872. 

George Baker, jeweler, mayor. 

J W. Ballard, early settler. 

Harley Barnes, printer. 

Ed Barstow, early druggist. 

Arthur Bauer, druggist, 1905, 
Loughran and Bauer. 

Oley Bauge, 1880, Tilden Store, 
Bauge Shoe Store, began his 
merchant’s career in 1878 in 
New York Store. 

F M. Beam, dentist. 

Wm. Beardshear, president ISC. 

Christine Benson, Ames’ first kin¬ 
dergarten teacher. 

Alfred A Bennett, 1884, chemistry 
dept., ISC. 

Jennie (McElyea) Beyer, early 
settler, Supt. Methodist SS., 
AWC president 1925. 

Samuel W. Beyer, 1899, Eng. ISC. 

D. A. Bigelow, one of Ames’ first 


merchants, partner of Tilden’s 
one time. 

George Bissell, Ames Savings 
bank, Eng. ISC. 1900. 

John Bosquet, druggist, 1870; 
Wm. Boyd, hdwe, 1865. 

Perry Bowers, 1896; W’m. S. 
Bradley, wagonmaker, 1848. 

James Bradley, M. D., stock¬ 
holder Union Natl. bank. 

Ben Brenneman, drug store, fa¬ 
ther Mrs. Julius Tilden. 

K. W. Brown, merchant and 
salesman, charter list First 
Baptist church. 

Perle Brown, drayman; Harry 
Brown, insurance. 

Etta May Budd, artist, patron of 
George Washington Carver. 

Joseph L. Budd, Hort., IAC. 

Ben G. Budge, doctor, 1908. 

Earl Bush, doctor, led Ames 
Medical Corps Unit in W W I; 
Amos Bush, 1847, farmer. 

D. J. Bullock, hardware store, 
1920. 

Bingham, Hdwe merchant 1880. 

C—Joel Cagwin. druggist, 1903. 

Robert Cairns, salesman. 1895. 

Mrs. C. E. Caine, AWC president. 
1917. 

Walter Canaday, Ames hotel 
mgr., 1910. 

J. A. Campbell, real estate, 1898. 

Fannie iTillotsom Carpenter. 

Emmett Carr (Dad). 

George Washington Carver, na¬ 
tionally known Negro scientist, 
asst, in Botany, 1891. 

E. R. Chamberlain, bank cashier, 
1883. 

Van Chamberlain, lumber, coun¬ 
cilman, 1886. 

Marie Chambers, 1891, director 
of music, ISC. 

Billy Childs, bus driver of first 
ISC bus, postal employe. 

William Clark, grocer, 1849. 

M. P. Cleghcrn, councilman, col¬ 
lege professor, 1908. 

Ben Cole, contractor and builder. 

WTlliam Cole, pioneer, father of 
Cole contracting family. 

John Cole, father of Ben Cole. 

William Cole, farmer, brother of 
Ben, Lew and Clarence Cole. 

P. C. Compton, city engineer, 
1905. 

Freeman Conaway, editor. 

Giles Cook, lumberman. 

J. C. Copestake, retired English 
doctor. 

H. B. Corlett, councilman, 1912. 

Bert Cramblit, orchestra player, 
barber. 

Eli B. Cramblit, veterinary doc¬ 
tor. 
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Grange Howard Cessna, teacher 
and chaplain, ISC. 

Elmer Coffin, salesman in Til- 
den’s Store, 1S92. 

Sovarro Cramer, 1895. 

E. D. Y. Culbertson, supt of 
schools, 1897. 

F. M. Cupps, lumberman with 
Munn lumber. 

W. J. Cure, town marshall. 

Charles Curtiss, dean of agricul¬ 
ture, ISC. 

Olive Curtiss (Mrs. C. C.) civic 
worker, 1895. AWC president 
1919. 

Sergeant Harry T. Corbin, 1915 
first WW I soldier killed. 

B--H. C. Davis. 

J. E. Davis, hdwre. store, 1895. 

Joe Diffenbacher, truck garden¬ 
er, 1895. 

I. N. Dixon, laundryman, 1897. 

George Dixon, laundryman, 1900. 

Katharina Diehl, R.N. supt. oi 

Mary Greeley hospital. 

James D<»dds, 1855. 

Guy Dodds, farmer. 

Will Dodds, farmer. 

John Doggatt, constable for 20 
years. 

Cynthia O. Duff, Ames’ first fem¬ 
inist. 1365. 

Charles W. Dudgeon, jewelry, 
1893. 

John Duncan, ecbtor and post¬ 
master, 1869. 

Ruth Duncan (Mrs L. C. Tildern, 
AWC president. 

Charlie Duntz, carpenter, coun 
oilman 1904. 

Charles Dragoun, transfer com¬ 
pany, 1915. 

Frank Dragoun, city engineer, 
1916. 

E—Evan C. Evans, Story county 
first judge, 1842 

Ben Edwards, coal and feed 
store, supt. building and 
grounds ISC, 1S05-10. 

E. J. Engiedinger. banker, 192S. 

Jacob Erb, farmer, 1855. 

Walter E\ans, mayor, 1872. 

M. Evans, grain, 1855. 

F—Dr. David Fairchild, practiced 
in Ames 21 years, staff ISC. 

Thomas Fall, 1850, one-time own¬ 
er ISC land. 

W. H. Ferroe, musician. 

J. A. Fitchpatrick, clerk of court, 
1877. 

Sarah Fitchpatrick (Mrs. Wes. 
MeElyea), 1853. 

Rev. W. J. Fowle, Baptist min¬ 
ister, 1905. 

Frank Fowler, grain and coal, 
1905. 

James Fowler, tailor under 
Story County bank. 


Kitty B. Freed, Ames' second 
librarian, one-time bookkeeper 
in Tilden’s store. 

W. J. Freed, farmer. 1854. 

G—Charles Gamble, druggist, 1895. 

Lou Gamrath, meat market. 

G. W. Geddes, first regular mili¬ 
tary instructor, ISC. 

David Ghrist, M.D. 

Jennie G. Ghrist, M.D. 

L. M. Gibson, City book store 
and newstand. 

Cal Giddings, 1896. 

Electa Gilbert. 

J. M. Gilbert, harness maker, 
1887. 

Hezakiah Gilbert. 

Hector S. Goble iHank>, harness 
maker, 1875. 

George Graham, hardware store 
• Thurston and Graham >. 

Kate (Goble) Gray, bank clerk, 
1915. 

A. J. Graves, supt. of Farm 
House, IAC, and banker. 

Ed Graves, farmer, real estate 
agent, born in the Farm 
House, 1864. 

Frank Graves, real estate. 

W. J. Graham, staked out first 
homestead where ISC now 
stands. 

Walter Grove, farmer. 

Jasper Grove, grocery store. 

Inez (Hunter) Grove, city park 
given in her memory. 

Wallace M. Greeley, farmer, 
teacher, banker. 

Mary Victoria Greeley, hospital 
given in her memory. 

John Glidden, drayman. 

Jim Gilcrist, feed and coal, 
councilman. 

Ed Griffith. 

Nelson Griffith, farmer, 1880. 

U. S. Griffith, contractor. 

H—Charlie Hamilton, groceryman, 
county clerk, Ames centenar¬ 
ian, 1883. 

Sid G. Hamilton, 1890. 

T. Hardcastle. 

Thomas and Robert Hannum, 
farmer, 1875. 

Ella Hardin, journalist. 

Alonzo Hardin, editor of Times- 
postmaster, 1907. 

W. E. Harriman, M.D., college 
pathologist. 

William Hart, first wagon shop. 

C. E. Haverly, 1908, postmaster. 

Rev. H. K. Hawley, pastor Con- 

gregational church. 

Oscar Hatch Hawley, ISC band 
leader. 

D. M. Hayden, farmer. 


Ole T. Hill, farmer. 

I. U. Hodson. 

Laurence Hodson, editor. 

R. F. Hodson, editor. 

John Hoggatt, town marshall, 
1892. 

P. E. Hopkins, first city mgr., 
1920. 

R. M. Hughes, pres, ISC. 

Wilson T. Houghan, 1865. 

M. Hemstreet, real estate, 1900. 

Lucien Q. Hoggatt, first sheriff, 
state rep. 1874. 

William Hewlet. 

George Hultz, salesman, 1890. 

Grace Hultz (Mrs. George) pres. 
AWC. 1923-25. 

C. E. Hunt, dentist, 1875. 

T. E. Hunt, horse buyer, office 
in home, corner North and 
Hoggatt. 

F. C. Hunter. 

J—Joe Jacobs, merchant. 

W. H. Jameson, Men’s clothing, 
1907. 

George Jones, wagonmaker, saw¬ 
mill, 1853. 

M. C. Jones, mayor, 1886. 

John Judge, real estate. 

George Judisch, druggist. 

K—Mavme Kaynor, early Ames 
teacher. 

L. O. Keating, Men’s store. 

L. O. Keedick, shoe store, 1904. 

J. H. Keigley. 

Ben Keltner, mailman. 

Morgan Keltner, farmer. 

M. H. Kelso, dentist, 1892, son- 
in-law of Jacob Erb. 

Fenner King, supt. of schools, 
1910. 

Benjamin Kingsbury. 

E. A. Kingsbury, 1872. 

H. F. Kingsbury, first station 
agent, 1865. 

Mrs. H. W. Kingsbury, 1872. 

Herman Knapp, IAC registrar, 
acting president IAC. 

Seaman Knapp, IAC president. 

Ed M. Kooker, Ames pantorium, 
1899. 

Charlie Kooser, groceryman. 

J. B. Kooser, groceryman (one¬ 
time partner Tommy Miller). 

Nan O. Kyle, practical nurse. 

T. B. Keeney. 

L—John Lanning, feed dealer, 1890. 

Myrtle Lanning, Ames school 
teacher, 1887. 

L. T. Larned, first owner Bige¬ 
low and Huntington store. 

J. Q. Leffingwell, early black¬ 
smith. 

Chaucer Gory Lee, attorney, 
Judge, president first commer¬ 
cial club. 
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Mary Liddle, deaconess Congre¬ 
gational church. 

James Rush Lincoln, military 
head ISC. 

Frank W. Linebaugh, supt. light 
and water plant, 1912. 

Carl Little, postmaster, real 
estate. 

George W. Little, fuel and feed 
store. 

Ed Little, real estate. 

Rebecca (Hoggatt) Loud. 

George Loud, undertaker in Reg¬ 
ulator bldg. 

Stephen Loughran, teacher, im¬ 
plement dealer, 1884. 

Tom Loughran, druggist (Lough¬ 
ran and Bauer). 

W. D. Lucas, first drygoods, 
store, built first bank (1873), 
mayor. 

J. Y. Luke, attorney, municipal 
judge. 

Charles Lyman, Salesman, Til- 
den Pennant factory. 

C. J. Lynch, Building and Loan. 

M—M. A. Manning, R.R. dispatch¬ 
er, banker. 

Anson Marston, engineering 
ing dean ISC. 

John Mather, farmer. 

Mrs. John Mather, AWC presi¬ 
dent “Mother of Iowa.” 

A. J. Martin, banker, 1928. 

A. B. Maxwell, city clerk, 1889. 

D. N. Maxwell, restaurant and 
hotel owner, 1867. 

George Henry Maxwell, state 
senator. 

Henry D. Maxwell, 1879. 

Dan McCarthy, stock importer, 
lawyer, 1854. 

Emma McCarthy, IAC staff 
(Mrs. C. G. Lee). 

Henry McCarthy (Hank), 1886. 

Robert H. McCarthy, clothing 
store, 1901. 

F. T. McClain, farmer, 1858. 

A. M. McFadden, first editor, 
1868. 

C. Wesley McElyea, worked 
roads for RR, 1867. 

Art McCoy, drayman. 

William E. McMichael, farmer. 

Charles Mecaskey, farmer. 

George Mellor, tinner, 1876. 

Warren Meeker, engineering 
prof. ISC., president of Ames 
school board 1891. 

G. A. Meridith, M. D. 

Mrs. G. A. Meridith, dress¬ 
maker. 

H. L. Minert, auto agency, coun¬ 
cilman 1920, brought frist plane 
to Ames. 

W. D. Meltzer, grain and live¬ 


stock, city treas., 1912, banker. 

William Minchin, minister Con- 
gregationl. 

S. H. Mitchil, Baptist minister, 
1870. 

Tommy Miller, groceryman 
(Miller and Kooser). 

Walter Morris, farmer. 

Lynn Morris, fire chief, livery 
stable. 

Frank Morris, livery stable. 

Gertrude Morris, teacher. 

H. L. Munn, founder Munn Lum¬ 
ber. 

A. H. Munn (Fred), lumberman, 
council 1901. 

J. D. Murphy, ice dealer. 

N—Sherman W. Needham, publish¬ 
er of Milepost. 

John 1. Nelson, restaurateei, 
president Ames Country club 

Adrien Newens, speech head ISC. 
1898. 

Roscoe E. Nichol, 1911, city at¬ 
torney. 

Annie Copestake Nichols, music 
teacher, society reporter Trib¬ 
une. 

George Nichols (Fatty), livery¬ 
man 

W. B. Niles, originator of hog 
cholera serum 1891. 

O—George O’Brien, implement 

dealer, first car agency (Over¬ 
land). 

S. P. O’Brien, farmer, real es¬ 
tate, justice of the peace 

Charlie Olsan. Ames’ first flor¬ 
ist, built Olsan bldg, 400 Main. 

P—Frank D. Paine, engineering 
ISC, mayor. 

L H. Pammel, botanist ISC, 
1889, Pammel State Park, 
Pammel Court named for him. 
President Academy of Science. 

C. H. Pasley, lawyer 1906, City 
attorney 1912. 

Mrs. Rachel Paxton, cateress. 

R. A. Pearson, president ISC. 

S. S. Peterman, barber 1877 (he, 
who adv. “positively NO shav¬ 
ing on Sunday.” 

A1 Perkins, salesman, 1890, gro¬ 
cery store. 

J. S. Pickett, druggist, 1886. 

E. B. Plumb, M. D. 1888. 

E. C. Potter, college staff, 1900. 

A. L. Potter, 1894, Hdwe store. 

C. M. Proctor, M. D. and osteo¬ 
path. 

Q—Charlie Quade, depot restau¬ 
rant, photographer. 

R—N. A. Rainbolt, store, banker 
with Greeley. 

Harlam Ramey, motorcyclist. 

Ben Read, meat and slaughter 
house operatoor. 


Frank Resler, music head ISC. 

Ed Rex. farmer 

Earl Rice. M. D. 

Thomas Rice, dentist, original 
Cyclone football team. 

William Rickitts, town marshall 
1896. 

George Roberson, hdwe, keys. 

Minnie Rice, offices ISC. 

Maria Roberts. 1888. mathemat¬ 
ics and Jr. dean ISC. 

Hal C. Roll, bakery, 1905. 

George W. Rogers, NW station 
agent 1887, council 1889. 

James Ross, farmer. 

Mary Ann Ross 'Dan McCarthy’s 
wife). 

Albert Richmond, 1883. 

R. J. Roup, cleaning establish¬ 
ment. 

Belle Ritherford, dressmakei. 

S—Frank Schleiter. banker. 

Jerry Sexton, college and depot 
grounds caretaker. 

Parley Sheldon, mayor, banker, 
1873. 

William Shockley, town marshall. 
1885. 

Rev. A. M. Shea, First Methodist 
pastor, 1905. 

R. B. Shearer. 

Perry Simmons, horse racer and 
trainer. 

W. J. Semmons, dry goods store 
in Odd Fellows Bldg. 

Mrs. W. J. Semmons, woman 
school board member. 

Thomas Sloss, ISC Grounds Supt., 
1910. 

M. K. Smith, dry goods with 
Bigelow, real estate, 1869. 

Mrs. M. K. Smith, Library 
board, pres. AWC. 

C. M. Soper, insurance, 1887 
Elmer Sowers, variety store, 
salesman. 

Margery (Watts) Sowers, long¬ 
time teacher. 

L. B. Spinney, 1900, ISC Phy¬ 
sics, councilman 1914. 

C. I. Siverlv, banker. 

Miss Frances Stewart, osteo¬ 
pathic doctor. 

Obadiah Strickland, farmer. 

Mrs. Harold Stiles, AWC presi¬ 
dent, 1928-9. 

H. B. Stafford, banker. 

U. S. Spring, 1895, store. 

Rose (Rummell) Smith, AWC 
president, 1915. 

Henry E. Summers, 1899, Zool¬ 
ogy ISC. 

S. J. Starr,'doctor, 1857. 

Millikan Stalker, Vet ISC. 

Edgar V. Stanton, Math, and 
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Jr. Dean ISC. donor of the 
Campanile. 

Frank Stults, 1895, Stults Cafe, 
motorman on the trolley car 

J. L. Stevens, attorney, judge. 

A. V. Storm. ISC staff. 

A. B. Storms, pres. ISC, 1903. 

T—W. W. Talbott, bakery, 1903. 

Charles C. Tallman, shoe store, 
1905. 

Zaidee (Griffith > Tallman, (Mrs. 

L. C. >, AWC president, 1929. 

Charles Taylor, farmer, 1868. 

Henry Templeton, M. D. t rail¬ 
road surgeon. 

M. W. Templeton, farmer. 

Prosper Templeton, farmer. 

Will Templeton, farmer. 

Thomas Thompson, 1874, con¬ 
tractor. 

William Thompson <Big Bill', 
train caller. 

Thayer, bakery, 1871. 

Charles Tilden, M. D.. college 
doctor. 

Fred Tilden, insurance, drugs, 
grocery store. 

Galen Tilden, Tilden Pennant 
Factory, Bank president. 


George G. Tilden, 1869, founder 
of the family and the Tilden 
Store. 

Ina (Morphy) Tilden (Mrs. Ga¬ 
len), AWC president, 1927-8, IFWC 
pres. 

L. C. Tilden, Tilden Store, 1895, 
postmaster. 

Mary < Tilden* Brown (Mrs. 
Harry). 

Winifred Tilden, physical educa¬ 
tion head ISC, 1913. 

Ruth (Duncan) Tilden (Mrs. L. 

C.), AWC president, 1921-3. 

Charles Tillotson, carpenter 1865. 

H. W. Tripp. 

U—M. C. Ufford, 1866 

George Underwood, attorney, 
mayor, 1877. 

V—Asa Vandermast, merchant. 

E. W. Valentine, merchant. 

George F. Veenker, athletic rli 
rector, ISC. 

W—Maude Wakefield, teacher 
county supt. of schools. 

Henry Wallace (Wallace Far™ 
er> once published here. 

C. M. Waltmire, contractor. 

John Watts, editor. 


F. H. Walters, dentist. 

Jack Wilson, ISC athletic trainer 

Noah Webster, built first house, 
1860. 

Julius B. Weems, Chemistry, 
ISC, 1899. 

A. S. Welch, first pres. ISC, 1869 

William West, first mayor, ho¬ 
tel man, childhood playmate 
U. S. Grant. 

Henry Wilson, publisher, banker. 

Henry Westerman, druggist 1884. 

Genevieve Westerman, piano 
teacher ISC staff. 

John White, minister. 

Sara Wilson (Mrs. Henry), co¬ 
editor newspaper. 

J. Q. Wickham, city engineer. 
1912. 

F. W. Willey, town marshall 1910. 

John H. Williams, court reporter 
1899, city attorney, 1894. 

James Wilson (Tama Jim), U. 
S. Secy, of agriculture under 
Pres. McKinley. 

Shadrack Worrell, 1853, first 
Story county coroner. 

J. Worrick, 1878, mill owner and 
inventor. 
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